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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
WALTER H. PAGE 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

T he original two volumes of “The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page,” published in 1922, were incom¬ 
plete in one important respect. They contained only a 
very few of the Ambassador's letters to President Wilson. 
Page Avas a careful correspondent in that his writings 
represented his completely reasoned views on the great 
events that comprised his daily life, but he was a careless 
one in failing to preserve the record he had so conscien¬ 
tiously made. Sometimes he would finish a letter at a 
single sitting; more frequently he would work indus¬ 
triously until mailing time and hurriedly thrust the prod¬ 
uct into the diplomatic bag—^no eyes having seen it 
except his own. In preparing his biography, therefore, 
it was necessary to assemble the letters from many sources. 
With the exception of the few of which copies had been 
made, Page’s correspondence with the President was not 
placed at the disposal of his biographer. 

Mr. Wilson’s death has removed the prohibition upon 
the publication of these letters. At the same time the 
State Department has consented to a selection jfrom 
Page’s war-time telegrams. These Presidential letters and 
telegrams—omitting, of course, those already published 
—form the basis of the present volume. 

But Wilson and Page were correspondents long before 
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the Ambassadorship The two men first met m 1881, at 
Atlanta, Georgia, at that tnne Wilson was making a half¬ 
hearted attempt to start a law practice, and Page was 
servmg his apprenticeship m joumahsm. It was mevita- 
ble that the two men should be drawn together, for their 
ideas and their enthusiasms followed mmilnr hnes. Both 
were Southern bom, both had received their early educa¬ 
tion m Southern schools and denominational colleges— 
Page at Trinity and Randolph-Macon, Wilson at Da'vudson 
m North Carohna Both men had capped this somewhat 
primitive instruction with a course m a more comprehen¬ 
sive institution—^Page at Johns Hopkms, Wilson at 
Prmceton, and afterward at Johns Hopkms. Naturally, 
this experience, much broader than came to most Southern 
boys of the period, had produced a similar effect on the 
mmd of each Loyal as they were to the section of their 
birth, deeply as they loved its people and its traditions. 
Page and Wilson had passed far beyond the emotionB and 
the convictions that had caused the Civil War, and both 
had long become reconciled to its tennmation as the one 
that promised most for the future of their country and 
of mankmd. The state of national feehng they had 
reached was finely described by Wilson a few years after¬ 
ward, when he said, m an article contributed to Page s 
AUanlic Monlhfy, that ‘‘Lincoln is the supreme American 
of our history ” In these early days m Atlanta both men 
were feehng their somewhat uncertain course toward a 
career, and their studies at that time followed congenial 
hnes These studies fell m two fields that might seem at 
first not to have much m common—^“mero hteraturo,’ 
as Wilson afterward expressed it, and pohtics. Two men 
who could discuss almost simultaneously Wordsworth s 
poetry and Bagehot’s ‘ hterary theory ” of the British Con¬ 
stitution necessarily had the basis of a lasting friendship 
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In tliis -Vtlnntn period Wilson A\ns lANcniy-fivc and 
Page t\\cnty-si\'; Pages interest in the practical and 
vital matters of life was probably much keener than 
Wilson’s and it is therefore not surprising that their paths 
presently changed—one into a life cvclusivcly academic, 
the other into the more stimulating if less contemplative 
vorld of periodical literature. Tlic two men did not 
ever become intimate, yet their vays, divergent as they 
vere, occasionally brought them together. By the time 
that Page had reached a position of first rank as editor, 
Wilson had become a magazine contributor whose offer¬ 
ings vere alvays eagerly received. “I have a feeling,” 
Page VTOte in 1896, to Professor Paul Shorcy, of the 
University of Chicago, ‘‘that the group of specially 
trained historical men, now just coming to maturity, will 
be likely to contain in it a few at least who will show the 
artistic faculty. For one, there is Woodrow Wilson, who 
has a style.” Wilson vas at this time forty years old, 
and as professor at Princeton was already established as 
one of the two or tlirec leading historical writers of the 
countiy'. He possessed that one supreme gift mtliout 
which, in Page’s view, mere erudition and philosophy 
counted for little—^the man ‘‘had a style”; he could 
actually wite. Impatience at the rarity of tliis particular 
gift, scorn for the innumerable pretenders who poured 
forth an exhaustless but uninspiring stream of articles 
and boolcs, were feelings Page never attempted to conceal, 
and his greatest joy as editor was to discover a man 
or a woman who had what he regarded as almost the 
divine talent of expression. And one of liis earliest dis¬ 
coveries was his old Atlanta friend, Woodrow Wilson. 
Many of Wilson’s most telling essays thus owe their 
origin to Walter Page. Correspondence between the 
two men naturally concerned magazine contributions; 
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most of Page's letters have disappeared, yet the old liles 
of the Ailanlic Mofiihly, dragged from the dnsty repose 
of thirty years, md one m reconstructrag this period of 
his association with Wilson. They disclose Page’s mterest 
m certam vital aspects of American hfe and history, they 
portray him also m a phase for which he long enjoyed a 
particular fame—as a wnter of editorial letters. Wilson 
h i m self used to say that he could never resist one of 
Page’s written requests for a contribution “I always 
found him compelhng on paper,” he once remarked Page 
not only put his wishes m irreaistible form, but he al¬ 
ways had defimte ideas about subjects—not an mvanable 
editorial quality Sometimes he would outhne the desired 
artiole, ocoasioiially, when his mterest grew especially 
keen, he would himself almost write the paper m the letter 
asking for it! 


To Woodrow Wilson 

June 22, 1896 

My deah Mn. WmsoN 

Wicked as you may be, I am sure that you are not 
wicked enough to deserve bombardment by me when you 
have gone away on purpose to escape just such thmgs. 
Take assurance, for I do not come, as I have too often 
done, seeking an article at once. I wish only to make a 
request that I meant to make before you went away— 

VIZ 

It win be greatly to your advantage and to ours if wo 
have an Ailanlic paper by you about the tune that j our 
book of essays* is published There is one subject tliat I 
tned to formulate m the old Forum days which has come 
to me more clearly smce I have had the labouring oar on 
the Ailanlic —to get at, from different pomts of view, just 
'“Mem Ulcmtum «ml Otte E««jm," bj Woodnrr UTUoii. IMS. 
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what constitutes American nationality: what is a present- 
day justification of our national existence? This is 
large and vague; but the particular approach to it that I 
wish to call your attention to while you are abroad is 
this: 

There is a passage in Jefferson’s Letters (indeed, I 
think that he frequently wrote about the subject) wherein 
he draws a strong contrast between the advantages of 
European residence and American citizenship. With the 
fervid patriotism of his time and especially of his nature, 
he makes the advantages and duties of citizenship in the 
Republic stand out in very noble lines. I recall (my 
Jefferson is not in my summer quarters where I write) 
one passage that seemed to me years ago particularly 
stirring That for a starting point, or something hke 
that. 

Now, your own observations as the basis of a corre¬ 
sponding statement for the present. Since Jefferson’s 
time life in the United States has become very much 
fuller and richer in many ways. Per contra the disad¬ 
vantages (as he reckoned them) of European residence 
have become less: government has become more liberal 
almost everywhere and the individual (unless he be very 
low-born or very poor-bora) has chances such as only 
noblemen had in Jefferson’s day. But these changes on 
either side only add to the fascmation of the study. 
Have we kept the promise of the early time to make an 
incomparable home for men? 

Do not interpret what I write as asking for a paper 
during your hohday or even as a request that you con¬ 
sciously think of it while you are abroad; and this does 
not call for any reply till your return. I mean merely to 
say that the Atlantic must have a characteristic and 
significant paper by you in the early autumn when your 
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book appears, and I submit this only as a suggestion 
And you mil, perhaps, tell me -what you think of it when 
you come home. 

A pleasant hohdayl 

Smcerely yours, 

Walter H. Page. 

To Woodrow Wilson 

November 21,1896 

My dear Mr Wilson 

With the comuvance of Mr Scudder' I take the liberty 
to renund you of two entnes that we made on the engage¬ 
ment book of the AUanlic Monthly before you went abroad 
last summer Although it takes two to make an engage¬ 
ment, and you, I beheve, have never defimtely given your 
assent, these things are so desirable and so exo^ent that 
we have been unable to look upon them m any other way 
than as engagements. 

One request, you will recall, was that you would write 
an article after you came home about Amencan residents 
abroad, the aim bemg to formulate the desnabihty of 
residence m the United States as compared with residence 
m Europe, but more especially to pomt out the obhgations 
that Amencan citizenship and its opportumbes impose 
upon a citizen of the repubhc to live and work at home, 
all this tending toward the formulabon of what consbtutes 
the highest type of the Amencan citizen 

The other request, you 'will remember, was alun to tins 
—that you would make an liistoncal statement of the 
growth of Amencan nabonnl fceUng, showmg its stages 
at the several periods of our history—ainung at a state¬ 
ment of what consbtutes Amencan nabonahty 

*At thk time Mr llortcc & Scoddcr w»a Utolar edlUtr of tlw AUanlie AfontUy 
tbouxb Iho “labottnng oar ” as Pago oaT* In tho p toicnu Icttor fcD open HnadC. 
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We hope that you will be able to send us these tilings 
sometime during the winter, when the pressure of your 
lecture engagements permits; and in order that you may 
be perfectly sure that we are not unmindful of you I add 
a third request. 

We very much desire for the March Ailaniic a review 
of President Cleveland's public career and an estimate of 
his influence as a public character. We cannot turn to 
men who are active in political life for such an article, 
because we should receive from such men either a mere 
catalogue of political events which tliey consider of im¬ 
portance, or a eulogy of Mr. Cleveland. Of course what 
we want is a piece of literature wliich shall interpret 
the effect upon our history and upon our national life 
of his career and of his personality. Mr. Scudder and I 
have taUted over this subject very thorougldy, and we 
each, independently, reached the conclusion that in your 
hands the subject would receive much more satisfactory 
treatment than in the hands of any one else. 

Concerning the other essays wliich we hope to receive 
we do not venture to set any date, but we do hope that 
we may look for this paper on Cleveland m time for the 
March number, that is to say by the middle of January, 
and you must not say us nay. 

I do not think that the article wiU require much prepara¬ 
tion in the way of research or of a revicAV of our recent po¬ 
litical history, because in the space of a single article you 
could do nothing more than sketch a large subject in out¬ 
line and point out the greater events and larger tendencies. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Walter H. Page. 

Page’s interest in the English race had its inspiration 
not only in that race’s achievements in statesmanship, 
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colonization, and individual development above all, be 
chonsbed it for its bternture Tramed though he was 
m the classics, and mdispensablc as he regarded the an¬ 
cients as part of a modem education, he stdl looked upon 
the great Enghsh writers and the Enghsh language as 
more important. The foUowmg letter, written to Wilson 
m 1897, sufficiently mdicates that his mterest m England 
was no qmckly acipured emotion of his Ambassadorship, 
but that it was a life-long conviction and rested upon the 
deepest and most substantial foundation. 

{ 

To Woodrow Wilson 


March 10,1897 


Dear Mr Wilson 

In some qmet half hour when you have nothing bettff 
to do, wiU you not send me a httle paper for ‘Men aM 
Letters’ m the Atlantic? The short articles (from 1,000 
to 2,000 words) that we group under this general hea^g 
are really signed editorials on hterary subjects Any 
subject, therefore, that has to do with hterature comeB 
wi thin the range of this httle “Department to give i 


a big name—for example , r 

How comes it that although there are multitudes 
special students of history m the Umted States 
know more facts and have a wider range of 
than any great histoncal writer m the world had o 
twenty-five years ago the amount of histon^ ™ 
(properly so-called) is really very small, and most o 


dull as to be almost unreadable? 

Agam IQ 

The forgotten necessity that a man who 
write anythmg worth while should steep hunscu 
great Enghsh hterature m order to have the genius o 
race os a basis of his style and a corrective of his tnoug 
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No foreign literature, not even the classics, will answer quite 
the same purpose. If a man do not have his own race he- 
hind him he will not ■write truly for his race; he cannot 
say a lasting word nor talce hold on a permanent tendency. 

These subjects happen to come into my mind at the 
moment. You may not care for either of them. I men¬ 
tion them only to show the kind of subjects that I hope 
to have taken up in “Men and Letters.” 

I am hoping for your article on the Growth of American 
National Feeling for the July number (copy by the middle 
of May), although I remember that your promise to have 
it ready was conditional. 

In October the Ailaniic Monthly -will be forty years old, 
and we wish to celebrate that anniversary "with a number 
that will be noteworthy. I am now making engagements 
for it with some of our best writers. We reckon on an 
article by you for that—^may we not? You shall be in 
most excellent company; and we need your help. 

All sorts of pleasant things come to us about your 
article on Cleveland. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Walter H. Page. 

Wilson wrote two articles on Walter Bagehot for the 
Atlantic under Page’s editorship. Bagehot was evidently 
one of Wilson’s favourites at this time, for his name con¬ 
stantly occurs in other of his writings Page’s request in 
the following letter was therefore not unnatural. 

To Woodrow Wilson 

June 8, 1898. 

My dear Mr. Wilson: 

I take the liberty to trouble you to give me your opin¬ 
ion, if you 'Will, whether an edition of Bagehot would, 
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as you look at it, be a practicable publishing enterprise 
I have eaid nothing about it officially to our people here, 
but the subject has been coming up at tnnea to my nnnd 
My recollection is that no edition of him has ever been 
published m the Umted States except the edition that 
was put forth some years ago by an insurance company 
m Hartford,' and I do not know that this was ever put 
upon the market or whether it was merely a sort of private 
enterprise. How much is Bagehot read or likely to be 
read m future, and how large a part of him may fairly 
be considered hve hterature? I have no right to take 
your time to answer such professional questions as these, 
but m view of the disappomtments that you have given 
me concerning Atlantic arbclee, I feel a certam necessity 
to get even with you m other ways. 

And I will trouble you with one other question, if I 
may Where are you gomg to spend the summer? Of 
course you will plan for your own discomfiture by answeiv 
mg such a question, but I will put it and see how generous 
and self-sacnficing you really are. 

With all good wishes, 

Very smcerely yours, 
Walter H Page. 

To Woodrow Wilson 

June 20,1898 

Mv DEAR Mr. Wilson 

It was a great pleasure to receive your letter m which 
you were kind enough to tell me about Bagehot. One 
of the many pleasures that I am promismg myself this 

*TTie rcferenco b to an edllkm of BtstAot pnHbhed by tho Traveller'* Iimrr 
aneo Company of Hartford, Conn. It tbo wswnal enterpeiao of tBo 
■cbolarly pretldent of that Company blr Jamea O Batteraon, who vaa a sreat 
admirer of the famoo Tvri gluh ccooomlst and man of lettera. 
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summer is to talce up these boolis and see if there be any 
practical way to further his fame. 

I am still more interested in what you say about your 
purpose to spend August and a part of September in this 
neighbourhood, and one of the penalties that you wiU have 
to pay vuU be to give at least a fcAv hours to me. 

By aU means send along “A La^vyer mth a Style.”^ 

Very truly yours, 
Walter H. Page. 

Few remember that Wilson’s first “boom” for the 
Presidency, although not a particularly resounding one, 
was launched in 1908—another year the Democratic 
Party turned to Br^’^an and to inevitable defeat. At that 
time Wilson was without practical pohtical experience, 
yet Page regarded the mere discussion of his name as a 
hopeful sign of better things. In the ten years since the 
Atlantic days, he had closely followed Wilson’s career as 
writer and educator, and mth increasing interest and 
regard. There are many letters from Wilson during 
this period, though Page’s have disappeared. As in the 
earher days it was Wilson’s literary charm that held 
first place in his admiration; in the intervening period the 
man’s progress as historian, essayist, and pohtical phi¬ 
losopher had justified all his early predictions. Yet the 
Wilsonian ideas on practical pohtics also seemed entirely 
sound. The nation had made tremendous strides in the 
ten preceding years; the rugged Cleveland had given way 
to the robustious Roosevelt; yet honesty in administration, 
and the use of the Government for pubhc advantage rather 
than for private pelf were the outstanding questions of 
1907, as of Cleveland’s time. To the party “ shibboleths,” 

^The lawyer was Sir Henry Mame The article was published m the Atlantic, 
Septembw, 1898 
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as they were called m the early ’nineties, a new and strange 
galaxy of public issues had succeeded. The Rooseveltian 
democracy, expresamg itself through the medium of the 
Repubhcan Party, was founded on such pohcies and 
devices as trust regulation, railroad control, direct primar¬ 
ies, the mcome tax, popular election of Umted States Sena¬ 
tors, the Initiative and Referendum and the RecalL 
Yet the need that dominated all others was abdity and 
honesty m high office Page vastly admired Roosevelt’a 
work, especially the new vitahty he had given the popular 
conscience. Who could succeed him? In this connection 
Wflson’s name as a Presidential poasibihty first appears 
“A good deal of gossip,” Page wrote m January, 1907, 
“certainly not authorized and probably irresponsible, 
continues to find its way mto the new^apers, touching 
the possible entrance mto high politics of President 
Woodrow Wilson, of Prmceton Umversity, m New Jersey 
First, he was suggested as a Democratic candidate for the 
Umted States Senate, and later as a possible Presidential 
candidate—as an antidote proposed to the party for both 
Bryanism and Hearstism 

“The suggestion will hardly bear frmt, it is feared, for 
President Wilson is not a pohtician, and he is a nght- 
mmded man of a safe and conservative pohtical faitli 
He would not have the Government own the railroads, 
he would not stir up discontent, he has no fortune, he 
docs not speak the language cither of Utopia or of not. 
But, if the Democratic Party should come to its senses 
agam next year and assert its old doctnncs and lake on 
its old digmly, and seek real leadership (and pray Ilcai en, 
it mayl) leaving its Bryans and its Hcarsts alone, tins 
suggestion of President Wilson is logical sound, dignified, 
and decent- Hero is a man of high character, and of the 
best pohtical ideals, a man who knows our liistorj, our 
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laws, and the genius of our people, American to the core 
and linlted by inlieritance and by training to the best 
traditions of the past, a man who has had such executive 
experience as a University presidency demands (and that 
is a good deal), a man of a wide acquaintance, and of a 
mind of his own. He comes of a Southern family—^\vas 
reared and chiefly educated in the South—^but has lived 
the wider life of a citizen of the Repubhc. His venerated 
father was as staunch and beautiful a character as ever 
adorned and made strong the Presbyterian pulpit. Al¬ 
though his life has been spent in academic pursuits, he is 
a man of a practical mind and he knows men as weU as 
books. He uses our language 'with both strength and 
charm; he has a sense of humour; and he is a Democrat 
of the best traditions. What if a pohtical miracle should 
happen and the long-lost old party should find itself by 
nominating such a man? 

Four more years saw Wilson, after a preliminary term 
as Governor of New Jersey, a conspicuous candidate for 
the Democratic nomination. Into the Wilson campaign 
no one entered 'with a greater zest than Walter Page. 
In the preliminary stages of that proceeding Page played 
an important part, though there is no 'vivid record of his 
activities in the shape of letters. In one stirring episode, 
however, his "views brought reassurance to Wilson—^the 
famous Harvey incident of January, 1912. IMr. George 
Harvey had been one of the first detectors of Mr. Wilson’s 
availability as a Presidental candidate; his name, indeed, 
had become closely associated "with the Wilson movement. 
Mr. Harvey’s identification with WaU Street millionaires 
ine'vitably caused misgi-vings in certain “progressive” 
quarters; the Bryan "wing of the party particularly was 
asking questions concerning it. Did it mean that 
Mb*. Wilson hims elf willingly accepted support from such 
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suspicious sources? The newspapers were giving so much 
space to this phase of the new candidacy that Mr Harvey, 
m the course of a discussion with Mr Wilson, asked hrm 
pomt-hlank whether his support were proving an embar¬ 
rassment. The answer came frankly that it was Mr 
Harvey at once withdrew Mr Wilson’s name from the 
masthead of Harper * Weekly, of which he was the editor, 
and betook himself to a position outside the breastworks. 
In the pubhc discussion that foDowed CoL Henry Watter- 
Bon, editor of the Louisville Countr-Joumal, took a some¬ 
what hoisterouB part. In the view of an old-fashioned 
Democratic pobtiaan, as Colonel Watterson was, the Gov¬ 
ernor of New Jersey was simply an "mgrate,” who readily 
enough used men to climb to power, and then despatched 
them as soon as they had ceased to be usefnL To which 
Mr Wilson's obvious reply was that Mr Harvey had asked 
a frank question and had received a frank answer That 
the answer was a true one was apparent to all who had 
followed the Wilson campaign Mr Harvey, closely iden¬ 
tified with big financial interests, was clearly an impedi¬ 
ment to a man who was seeking the presidency exclusively 
on popular hues 

To Woodrow Wilson 

January 22,1912 

My DEAR Wilson 

As I read the pubhc nund the Harvey mcadent is havmg 
a good effect and will contmue to have. Harvey enabled 
you to speak out on Wall Street without makmg an 
attack on Wall Street. Everybody by this tune is askmg 
himself, “Well, ought Governor Wilson have bed to 
Harvey by ovadmg the question or by softcmng bis 
answer?’’ Then, too, it’s pretty generally understood, 
except m boss and poker cirdes, that it is necessary to 
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incur Morse Henr>^’s rlietoric if you have any positive 
value or character. You’ve put Iiim precisely where he 
belongs—“a line old gentleman.” That is friendly. 
Yet, to those who know, the area of inference is large. 
Leave lihn there. Nothing can vanquish him lilte silence. 
It’s the one thing he can’t understand or tilt 'with. 

And, of course, the main matter, which Colonel Watter- 
son has tried to obscure, hasn’t been forgotten—^the popu¬ 
lar inference about Hanley’s bacldng. You’ve answered 
that suspicion or fear—of having the support of Wall 
Street—^^Tithout malcing any attack on anybody in Wall 
Street 

I thinlc the incident is working good results. And, so 
far as I can see, it is a positive asset. You are even saved 
the trouble of mailing any explanation! 

Again, as often, the right sort of enemies turn out to be 
more valuable than the VTong sort of friends. 

Very heartily yours, 
Walter H. Page. 

“As for Mr. Wilson’s personal qualities,” wrote Page 
after the Presidential election of 1912 , “he is dignified 
simplicity itself. He cannot do a merely spectacular thing. 
For instance, no newspaper correspondent during the six 
months of their inquisitive attention to details thought to* 
say how he was dressed. He has manners and, therefore, 
few m ann erisms. A quiet, modest gentleman with a spirit 
of good comradery when he is in congenial company, his 
prime interests are intellectual. He is a good story-teller 
and many of his stories come from unusual sources—^good 
old books of English hterature, and especially from Bage- 
hot. No other man in America has Bagehot so well in 
mind. He plays a fair game of golf, he has a fondness for 
baseball—^now, of course, as a spectator—^he can ride a 
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horse when he must, he js a good walker, he eats spanngly 
and earefuUy, he sleeps well and long, and thns finds com¬ 
plete physical restoration. The charm of the mnn is his 
well-balanced, cheerful phdosophy, for he takes hfe with a 
keen re li s h but with qmet digmty and genume reverence, 
tempered with humour, and m his talk as m his pubhc 
speeches his clear-cut mastery of good speech is notable. 
We have never had a president who expressed hnnself m 
such vigorous, pure English, nor a man with a better 
mental furnishing It will be no small madent, therefore, 
of Mr tv flson’s Administration that the pohtical phdoso- 
phy which he holds will find adequate expression We 
shall have state papers better written than any preceding 
modem examples of this rather heavy form of literature 
We shall have pubhc utterances without boasting and 
without commonplace ” 

In wntmg these sentences. Page was not thinking of 
world wars of Amenca as the participant m a great Euro¬ 
pean conflict, of Anglo-Amencan friendship, of the tre¬ 
mendous scene on which the Wilson Administration was to 
play its part. He looked upon the new President as a 
TTinri who would reform the taniT, curb the selfish exactions 
of wealth, regulate the radroads and the tmsls, use the 
powers of government for enlarging the fives of the masses, 
and mtroduce now standards mto American pubhc life 
He sent Mr Wilson, at the letters request, plans for 
improvmg country life and bonelitmg the farmers and 
their famihes On only one pomt of more extended view 
did Pago attempt to arouse the now President’s interest 
The American occupation of the Phihppmes ho looked 
upon os presenting special duties So far that occupation 
had been a great success—perhaps the most successful 
colomnl experiment in history, for it had concentrated on 
the ndministmtion and development of the islands ex- 
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clusively for the benefit of the natives. New ideas were 
afloat, chiefly advanced by Democratic leaders, which 
Page regarded as nnwliolcsome Tiie time liad not come, 
lie believed, for independence, or indeed for any larger 
measure of self-government tlian the Filipinos already 
enjoyed. This apprehension that the new President, as a 
stalwart upholder of democracy and freedom, might listen 
to the advocates of these proposals—as, in fact, he ulti¬ 
mately did, much to the damage of the Filipinos them¬ 
selves—^\vas probaljly the reason Page vTote the following 
letter. 


To Woodrow Wilson 

Garden City, N. Y., 
New Year’s Day, 1913. 

My dear Wilson: 

A suggestion: Conmiission the man m whose judgment 
you’d have the most confidence, to master, digest, con¬ 
dense, classify, and index all the literature of our occupa¬ 
tion of the Philippines; then to go there and make as 
thorough an examination as possil^le—^to study the peo¬ 
ple; let him have two or tliree or more most competent 
secretaries; and let him bring you late next summer 
not only liis opinion but the opinion of every man Avho 
Imows. 

Then, by the opening of the regular session of Congress 
in December, you would have all the information that 
can be got in the world—of every class of men. 

Set such a man at Avork now on the hterature—silently 
—and let him sail March 5th. 

This, for reasons that I do not know, may be of no 
value, but it is offered in the spirit of humble helpfulness. 

Sincerely yours, 
Walter H. Page. 
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The President^ect rephed that he was much mterested 
m the proposal but saw no way of carrying it out. Where 
was the money to come from? 

The confidence that Page felt m the new Administration 
IS evident from the letter written to his old friend, Mr 
David F Houston, on the latter’s appomtment as Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture—a post to which man y had urged 
the President to appomt Page hmiBelf 

To David F Hoiuion 

Cosmos Qub, Washington, D C,, 
Sunday, March 2, 1913 

My dear Houbton 

Howfastourbig, good dreams come true I I have never 
before felt such confidence m government as a means of 
human progress. Every good thing that we care most 
about now seems possible—thmgs that we have talked 
about to men who did not understand, things that we 
have dreamed of and hardly dared hope for With my 
congratulations, I must express a certam elation. I have 
hardly been able to keep the secret of your appomtment 
smce Wilson told me. 

God bless us, life gets better and better worth whilo. 
When you need a friendly lamp-post (when red tape 
hinders and the wolves howl) climb up and lean on mel 

I have an mvitation for you, which I’ll send to your 
office. It was given a week ago and it s mtercstmg and 
important- 

Always heartily yours, 

Walter H Page. 

On March 28th, President Wilson, in a brief but cordial 
letter, offered Pago the Ambassadorship to Great Britain 
On the margm of his letter acccpUng the post Page wrote 
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“Even tilings never dreamed of come true—^in this glad 
year.” It was characteristic that his decision once made, 
Page’s mind should turn to one of liis closest friends and 
his fellow worker in many educational battles, then re¬ 
cuperating from a serious iUness at Saranac, New York. 

To Edwin A, Alderman 

Garden City, New York, 
March 27, 1913. 

My DEiVR Ed. Alderivian: 

You, I will teU in advance, and no other man at a 
distance. Our friend in the "V^Tiite House pays me the 
liigh compliment and imposes on me the high duty of 
going as Ambassador to England. After wrestling -with 
my fears of my ability to do such a task with distinction, 
1 have let the spirit of adventure, which, I find, still 
stirs in me, lead me on. That may be a Idndly light 
or an unkindly. But I have this morniug given my con¬ 
sent. 

Wilson and Houston are doing their new high tasks with 
joy and Avith promise of effective distinction. How we 
all wish you Avere out to join in the game. An old South¬ 
ern friend of mine, Avho has sporting blood in his old 
veins, said yesterday: “By God I You fellows are playing 
the game Avith all blue chips.’’ 

These, however, are mere items of the passing day. 
The much more important thing is—are you making 
continued real progress? I so gather. Ask Mrs. Aider- 
man to Avrite me; and Avith ail my love, old friend, 

Yours, 

W. H. P. 


Of course, absolute secrecy is necessary till the President 
chooses to give it out. 
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Thus the “spmt of adventure” led Page on. And the 
parting advice of the President—^the only thing resembling 
instructions Page ever received when he left for England— 
has a particular mterest m view of subsequent events 
and the relations between the two men. 

“Go,” said Mr Wilson, “and be yourself 1” 



CHAPTER II 


AN AMERICAN DEMOCRAT AT THE COURT OF 

ST. James’s 

I 

P AGE arrived in London in the latter part of May, 
1913. The events of the next ten years have made 
this period seem rather uninspiring, yet Page, had he gone 
about the matter deliberately, could have selected no 
more congenial time for his introduction into British 
pohtics and British society. The causes to which he had 
devoted the most active energies of forty years had now 
apparently gained the upper hand in England. The 
rapidly unfolding scene was, as Page described it in his 
letters to President Wilson, little less than a “revolution.” 
A crisis was approaching which, in its effect upon popular 
government, could be compared only with Magna Charta, 
the Puritan rebellion of Cromwell’s time, and the Revo¬ 
lution of 1688. In pohtical proposals, in Parhament, 
in the press, and in general conversation, the ideas that 
held the popular mind were democracy. Home Rule, in¬ 
dustrial and educational reform, and the wholesale trans¬ 
formation of the British pohtical and social structure in 
the interest of the masses. Page, one of the most Amer¬ 
ican of Americans, reached London at the very moment 
when American conceptions were exerting a strong in¬ 
fluence on the country which, next to his own, claimed 
first place in his affections. The man who was chiefly 
responsible for embodying these ideas in action, Mr. David 

21 
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Lloyd George, had drawn more inspiration firom the 
statesmen of America than any man who had risen to 
great position m Bntish pubhc life 
The new era dawmng m Great Bntam was the era 
of Page’s old familiar figure, ‘"The Forgotten Man ” Not 
democracy merely m its pohbcal sense,—the sense of popu¬ 
lar suffrage, representative parliaments, and responsible 
cabmets, m these thmgs Page was far less mterested than 
m democracy as a social force,—as a method of nnprovnig 
the hves and enlarging the material and spintnal horizon 
of the daily workers That was the phase of democracy 
which had filled Page’s thoughts from his earhest days, 
and the emergence of the neglected milhons m England as 
participants m all the best that England provided was 
the ainbition now dominant m the mmds of the leadmg 
British statesmen. ’The most successful nation was not 
necessarily the one that had the largest army, the finest 
navy, the oldest aristocracy, the most ancient established 
church, the most successful foreign pohcy, the greatest 
merchants, and the most profitable foreign trade, but 
the one that had the greatest proportion of its masses 
mdustnous, mteUigent, weU fed, comfortably clad and 
sheltered, healthful, and economically self-suDlciont 
Page looked upon such things as caste privilege, idleness, 
and luxury, as, m Burke’s famous phrase, “The solemn 
plausibihtiea of the world,” and as havmg no reahty in 
modem life What chance had the average boy and gul 
for education? What opporlumties were placed m Ins 
way for the development of his character and abihties? 
Was the product of his own efforts lus own reword 
or was tlie larger part of it devoted to supporting 
an lafimtcly small mmonty of the nabon m idleness? 
’The great duty of the state was not the extension of 
ernpue, but the more enhghlcned busmess of “freemg 
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men,” and freeing them not only from the trammels, of 
tradition but from their own ignorance. For the few 
years preceding Page’s ambassadorship this conception 
of a nation had been gaining favour in this ancient country 
and by 1913 progress had become so rapid that, in the eyes 
of the conservative classes, England was about to fall in 
ruins. 

No more profound admirer of England had ever lived 
than this new American ambassador; for twenty-five 
years, as editor and public speaker, he had advocated 
the intimate association of Great Britain and the United 
States as the one thing that would best promote human 
advancement; and English literature, jfrom his boyhood, 
had been his main intellectual pursuit. For British 
democracy also, in its political aspects, he had a great 
respect. The debt of his own country to the political 
institutions of Great Britain he never wearied of portray¬ 
ing. Freedom, equality before the law, popular control of 
law-making, a government perhaps even more immediately 
in the hands of the voters than was that of the United 
States—aU these things he definitely realized. Page’s con¬ 
ception of democracy, however, was primarily Jeffersonian. 
This conception he had absorbed as a young man while por¬ 
ing over Randall’s now antiquated but stiU indispensable 
life of the great Virginian, For Jefferson as Governor of 
Virginia, as a frequently timid and vacillating president, 
and as a not over-scrupulous political manager, Page had 
abundant criticism, but he found the world’s foremost 
political philosopher in the Jefferson who spht up the great 
estates of Virginia and caused their division among the 
men who cultivated the soil, who abolished the union of 
Church and State, and who insisted on the free education 
of every boy and girl as the first duty of the commonwealth. 
The extent to which these and similar purposes inspired 
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a nation measured the extent, m Page’s view, to which 
a nation had become democratic It was because the 
England of 1913 was undergoing this transformatioii, 
was attempting, with infimte ddEculty, to break with 
Its past and stake out on fundamentally new hues, 
that the scene to which Page had now been so unex¬ 
pectedly transported, flUed him with mterest and en¬ 
thusiasm. 

For those who are mchned to hold Great Britam re¬ 
sponsible for the World War a study of this England of 
1913 and 1914, as unfolded m Page’s letters, should be an 
enhghtenmg experience ’The note that wiU become so 
dominant after July, 1914—the endless resonance of war— 
IS at first family heard 'The topics are Home Rule, 
Land Reform, the advantages and the disadvantages of the 
aristocracy 'The prevaihng excitement was the struggle 
that was taking place between the old and the new, the 
nch and the poor 'The subject that aroused practically 
no mterest was the European situation Not a world war, 
but a class war—and the threat of a civd war over Ire¬ 
land—^was the kmd of a conflict that threatened the peace 
of Bntam The demonstrations of the sufiragettes 
caused far more apprehension than the manoeuvres of 
the German fleet 'The man who was makmg the great¬ 
est noise was not the Kaiser, but Lloyd George _Thjs 
ferocious spectre, as the Tory mmd regarded him, had 
now attamed high ascendancy over the British populace 
Like most imagmative and earnest and impulsive states¬ 
men, Lloyd George easily furnished pomts of criticism 
and attack, but one quahty at least had remamcd con¬ 
stant for more than thirty years of pubhc fife, and it was 
a fpiahty which, m the eyes of a sturdy democrat hke 
Page, redeemed a multitude of errors This was tlio de- 

tcmunation to make Great Bntam a happier and more 
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fruitful country for the masses. Of the sincerity of this 
passion, for it was nothing less, no one who has followed 
this great political career can have the shghtest question. 
A blaziug indignation for the injustices heaped upon the 
poor; a sympathy for the misery and the straitened daily 
routine of the workers; a determination to give every man 
a fair chance; a hatred of the artificialities that have 
caused, through the ages, such an infinity of blealc and 
wasted fives,—^these were the convictions that have made 
Lloyd George such a sincere and effective man. In this, 
his great side, there was much in common between Page 
and the fiery Welshman. Many of the speeches in which 
the British statesman assailed the historic system remind 
one of the strictures which Page had so frequently laid 
upon conditions in his own Southern States. When Lloyd 
George announced that “the day of the cottage man has 
dawned” he was merely expressing the main idea of 
Page’s speech on the “Forgotten Man.” The “implac¬ 
able warfare” which, as the Chancellor said iu present- 
iug his famous Budget of 1909, he proposed to wage “on 
poverty and squafidness,” was precisely the warfare iu 
which Page had been engaged siuce boyhood. Even the 
language of picturesque and uncompromisiug violence 
which Lloyd George foimd essential for expressing his 
programme aroused the same rage iu propertied circles as 
had Page’s fierce denunciations in the previously placid 
atmosphere of North Carolina and Virginia. 

More important still, the changes which the democratic 
movement was bringing about in England were mainly 
the things which, as Page believed, were responsible for 
the prosperity of his own country. The accession of 
the Asquith ministry had heralded Great Britain’s final 
break with mediaevafism. The Budget of 1909 was merely 
the beginning of a comprehensive system of land reform, 
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a system that meant the ultimate sphttmg up of the old 
estates and the division of the sod among the cnltivators 
The act of the House of Lords m rejecting this Budget 
had brought about the greatest constitutional change of 
eight hundred years, for it had resulted m reforms which 
had practically mermt the end of that body as a legislative 
force and had lodged aU pohtical power m the popularly 
elected House of Commons Though the most exatmg 
topic of 1913 was Home Rule, the fact was well known 
that the disturbance over this proposal was merely obscur¬ 
ing legislation that the Cabmet regarded as far more 
important—^legislation whose purpose was the emancipa¬ 
tion of the masses The creation of a great system of 
popular education was a leading item m this programme 
The separation of Church and State was another, the 
disestabhahment of the Anghcan Church m Wales—a 
change smce accomplished —vias generally regarded as 
only prehmmary to its disestablishment m England 
itself The abohtion of pnmogemture and entail, the 
very basis of the landed aristocracy, was another idea 
that was wmmng favour Perhaps the chief value of 
Page’s correspondence of this period is that it gives a 
picture of the anstocxatic mmd m face of these impendmg 
changes An Ambassador is necessanly attached to the 
Court, even though he deliberately seek other more demo- 
cratio scenes and friends—as Pago constantly did—n 
large part of his tune is spent m the official and diplo¬ 
matic circles and with the “upper” classes. The spectacle 
of this American democrat m London writing to another 
democrat m the \STute House, givmg his unprcssions of 
a social order naturally ohcn to both and describing 
the attitude of country houses and Mnyfou toward those 
causes of democratic progress m whicli the s>Tnpatliic3 
of both were keen, is an almost unprecedented phenomc- 
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non. To both also it was a profitable revelation. The 
violent transformation of an ancient social order was 
quite a different process from the creation of Jeffersonian 
conditions m a new country. In England of the twentieth 
century there were obstacles, physical and spiritual— 
the almost sacred accumulation of many centuries of 
history—^which had not impeded progress m the new 
America. Not only did Page recognize their existence, 
but he appreciated their meaning, and even, as his letters 
show, entertained for them a sympathetic understanding 
and a definite respect. It is a particularly refreshing 
revelation, and in itself a striking evidence of the respon¬ 
sive quality of his mind, that he quickly perceived these 
differences. Obviously a lifetime spent in preaching 
democracy had not obscured, in his eyes, the virtues of 
the English upper class. His honest recognition of the 
many high qualities of the British nobility is a note which 
is at once heard in his early correspondence, and which 
becomes more emphasized in war time. His distinction 
between the plutocracy that has nothing but wealth— 
too much the case in his own country—and the plutocracy 
that has not only wealth, but culture, traditions, an 
elevated patriotism, and a highly developed sense of 
social responsibility, is perhaps one of the most stimulating 
comparisons Page drew between American and British 
life. He made the same discovery, too, that Emerson 
had made nearly seventy years before: that the real 
strength of the British nobility consisted in a certain 
democratic principle; that it did not rest exclusively 
upon birth and antiquity, but that it had for centu¬ 
ries appropriated talent and character, wherever these 
quahties might be found “There was this advantage 
of western over oriental nobility,” says Emerson in his 
English Traits, “that this was recruited from below. 
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English history is aristocracy with the doors open. 
Who has courage and faculty, let him enter ” True 
as this was m 1847, it was nmneasurably truer m 1914, 
when Page saw many almost starthng instances of that 
system of “eugemcs” that explains so much of Pn gliaL 
history 

Page, always a free-trader, regarded the protective 
tariff as one of the obstacles to the economic predominance 
of the Umted States Free trade m itself he looked upon 
as almost essential to democracy He therefore charac¬ 
teristically read hia own meaning m the new Ihiderwood 
tariff act of 1913 There is a certam appropriateness m 
the fact that he sent his congratnlationa to President 
Wilson from Mr Andrew Carnegie’s Scottish home. 


To the Praukni 

Skibo Castle, 
Dornoch, Sutherland, 
Scotland, September 12, 1913 

Dear Mr. Prestoent 

Score one I You have done a great histone deed and 
demonstrated and abundantly justified your leadership 
1 have been tellmg Bagehot’s successor m the edilorship 
of the Economisl that the passmg of commeraal supremacy 
to the Umted States will bo dated m tlic economio his¬ 
tones Cram the Tariff act of 1913 just ns so many things 
m this realm are dated from the Reform bill, and that, 
although nolhmg sudden and nolhmg spectacular is 
gomg to happen, the freemg of great forces will work tins 
mentablc change by the tune ho can adjust the tlioughl 
of liis readers to it The cliango will come so qmcll) 
that It mil be hero before thc> are aware 
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A large section of British opinion understands this. 
For example, there are here in this castle of help^ the 
heads of the Scotch universities, and even they for¬ 
get their quest of succour long enough to assent to this 
view. We can still more easily command British capital 
now—^the best proof that we compel their proper 
envy. 

It is so good to he alive at such a time that I have driven 
my golf hall clean over the greens and lost the game from 
excitement. 

My congratulations I 

Most heartily yours, 
Walter H. Page. 

Page’s letters, already published,^ have described Ihs 
attempts to explain, to the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Office, the purpose that directed Mr. Wilson’s 
intricate Mexican policy. The President believed that 
the prompt recognition of political adventurers who, by 
blood and iron, had seized the headship of state, simply 
encouraged the revolutionary habit in the unstable re¬ 
publics of Central and South America. The one way to 
discourage this practice and to introduce something re¬ 
sembling democratic order, was to withhold recognition 
from such unworthy aspirants. That this new policy 
in Washington involved many difficulties the results 
sufficiently show, and the Ambassador’s efforts to make 
even so enlightened a statesman as Sir Edward Grey 
accept this point of view had not been too successful. 
Yet Page never missed an opportunity to set forth 
the new Wilsonian ideas. He was constantly mingl- 

iMr Andrew Carnegie had always been generous to the educational mstitu-' 
tions of his own country. 

*See Volume I, Chapters VI and VII 
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mg With representatives of all classes of British hfe— 
statesmen, wnters, nmveraity professors, and jonrn- 
ahsts—and on all occaaons he freely discoursed on the 
pnnciples that mspired a pohcy that at first had 
much confused them. An especially mterested and ap¬ 
preciative listener was the Ei^ hnnself The idea that 
the President’s mtention was to give the Mexican people, 
and ah other peoples of Latm America, a chance for 
self-government, and to lay the basis of stability m 
lands where there had previonely been only revolution, 
much impressed His Majesty “I thmk he really under¬ 
stands,” wrote Page, “but I suspect that he puts an Eng¬ 
lish rather than a democratic value on it.” The one 
thmg about the Mexican situation that caused King 
George some apprehension was the possibflity that it 
might stram An^o-Amencan relations “I don’t want 
anythmg done,” His Majesty told Page, “that may 
cause us to be misunderstood by your people Our 
friendship and good understanding shall not be broken, 
impatient mvestors and yellow journals to the contrary 
notwithstandmg ” 

“He IS frank, friendly, and well informed,” Pago wrote 
to the President, reporting this interview “I confess to 
a keen enjoyment of the conversation ” 

Many phases of the aristocracy depressed Pago—its 
luxury, its jewels, its gold plate, and the scrvihty of the 
lower classes—end he could never quite persuade himself 
that the world m which ho moved was a real one “Tliis 
play world,” he wrote, describing a visit to a famous 
country house, “this make-bchevo enjoyment of tlimgs 
that no longer oust, this left-over backwater in llio stream 
that has run by ” Ho novcr hesitated to discuss, in 
pubho and private, the contrasUng quahlies of American 
and English life When the Royal Institution invited 
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him to lecture, lie took as liis subject, “Some Aspects of 
the American Democracy.” The Duke of Northumber¬ 
land, a Tory of particularly ancient lineage, presided, and 
was compelled to listen—^and not with especially good 
grace, if the truth may be told—^to Page’s vivid insistence 
on the rights of the “millions who dwell on the sod” as 
superior to those who occupy the manor house. It is easy 
to imagine that other facts and phrases scattered through 
this address may not have fallen any too gently on ducal 
ears. “There is something better than good government 
and that is government in which all the people have a 
part. ’ ’ In America ‘ ‘ we have neither entail nor primogeni¬ 
ture.” “‘What shah our children do?’ not ‘What were 
our fore-fathers? ’ is the insistent question.” While this 
lecture may have produced a slight ripple of discontent 
in certain quarters, in the main Page found that the 
discussion of these topics was a fair field in Great Britain. 
His answer to a noble lady gave an eloquent and 
comprehensive picture of the benefits of American 
life. 

“As we talked in the drawing room to-night,” he writes, 
“a marchioness—a clever woman—said: 

‘“I stiU hope to go to the States. Now what shall I 
see there as the visible fruits of your democracy? ’ 

“ The visible fruits, Madam, will be more millions of men 
than live in your kingdom, whose homes fill the vast valley 
which is more than a thousand fertile miles wide, every 
one of whom lives in plenty, most of them on their own 
land, imder a blue sky and a beneficent Deity and a 
government of their own making. It’s subtle—^the 
difference—^but believe me, it’s real.” 

‘“You aU beheve in it,’ said she, ‘and I wish to see it.’ ” 
Never did Page display that bumptious attitude toward 
royalty which many Americans—^mainly of a past genera- 
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tion—seemed to regard as an essential ingredient of free¬ 
born democracy The development of a nation, he realized, 
was a comphcated natural process, the institutions that 
prevailed as a result of the social and pohtical mter- 
actions of a thoussmd years must be taken senously even 
when they differed from one’s own, and, as he looked 
deeply mto the foundations of Bntiah life he saw, more 
clearly than most of his countrymen, the material and 
even the spiritual purposes they served “The royalty 
m this Kingdom,” he wrote to the President, “is an mter- 
estmg thmg This couple are munensely popular Kip- 
hng talks about ‘my sovereign’ as Moses talked of the 
ark of the covenant. Royalty wdl not go out till some 
revolution of soma sort put it out—^put out some profli¬ 
gate monarch, if another come. They know too much 
to stand m Lloyd George’s way, and, smce Cromwell, 
nobody has dared take the nak of questionmg their nght 
to enst. Socially, they are impregnable, and the shrewd¬ 
ness with which the whole social structure is bmlt is 
equalled only by the excellence of the organization of the 
Roman Church. Donald Smith was a poor boy m a 
Scotch village. He put thro’ the Canadian PaciCc 
Railway and became Baron Stratbcona and Mt Uoyal, 
of Glencoe, K C M G , etc He bcs dead m London 
and they ivill bury him from the great Abbey to-morrow 
morning, and nearly the whole parly now hero will go to 
the funeral, the Duke of Argyll as one of the pall bearers 
And they offered to bury him m the Abbey This is 
what royalty and its sequences and Birrroundmgs denote 
His daughter is now Baroness Strathconn and her son will 
sit in tlio House of Lords James J Hill was on carlj 
fnend of Donald Smith’s—a Canadian, too He also built 
a transconUncntal railway But lus son is only ‘Louis’ 
to Cl cry Tom, Dick, and Harry in the Northwest ” 
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To the President 

6 Grosvenor Square, W. 

22 Feb., 1914. 

Dear Mr. President: 

Tlie feeling is strong Iierc (I encounter it in London, in 
Leeds, in Ncwcasllc) that oiu: government Avishes to 
proliibit Eiuropean financial adventurers from exploiting 
Central and South America because we Avish to exploit 
them ourselves I I had the hardihood to attack this error 
in speeches before important bodies in Leeds and Ncav- 
castle. Those aaIio heard me seemed to accept my ex¬ 
planation, but I continually hear of others Avho smile at 
our pious pretensions. I\len Avho liaA’^e looked on at the 
parcelling out of the Avorld and have talcen part in it 
don't all at once think of the people that dAvell on a land 
liefore they think of the land itself. This is one interest¬ 
ing test of the great distance that Old World thought 
is behind our thought in all matters of popular goA^ermnent 
and popular Avelfare. I am constantly surprised to dis¬ 
cover hoAv far ahead of them Ave have travelled. I told 
the German Ambassador' here the other night that Ave 
Avished no more territory and didn’t Avant Mexico as a 
free gift of the gods. He looked at me —o mere glimpse 
of one one hundredth of a second—and I saAv this flit 
across his mind: “You are a consummate liar or an irre¬ 
sponsible idiot.” Then our conversation went on on a level 
of proper dignity. I’m sure such a proposition is simply 
incomprehensible to him. In this Kingdom the Tories do 
not understand the vocabulary that the Liberals use, and 
the Liberals wouldn’t understand our democratic vocabu¬ 
lary. They have no idea of our notion of freeing men. 

Another revelation that I constantly get is the depth 

^Pnnee Lichnowsky, afterward famous for his dcnuuciations of the Kaiser 
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of ■their feekng abotrt. the Panama tolls > A journalist 
of good character and a shrewd fellow has been getting 
signatures of members of the House of Commons to a peti 
tion to the Government to reconsider its decision about 
the San Francisco Fair ’ Nearly every man ■who refuses 
him remarks, “ Let ’em first keep theu treaty ” He tells 
me that it is the first time m his hfetnne that he hns en¬ 
countered a defimte anti-American feelmg among any con¬ 
siderable number of Englishmen. Correspondmgly, of 
course, they applaud you for your present effort and hope 
and eiqiect success But they resent the act—even bitterly 

StiH, deeper down than these svmptoms, they like us, 
envy us, admire us, and m the coming years, as economic 
changes give us an even clearer lead, they will follow us 
I was never so sure that the command is ours and ttiII 
fall into our hands more and more Their great power 
IS the accumulated capital of three exploiting centimes, 
and chiefly that—with the machmery of ■trade and of 
authonty that they have set up -with it. 

Another fact I’ve learned is—they make as many 
mistakes as we do, and as silly, for example Ulster, Carden. 

Very heartily yours, 
Walter EL Page 

“I venture to say," ■wrote Page to the President m 
March, 1914, “that no man is more eager to servo you or 
to help toward the bmldmg of a foreign pohcy worthy 
of the country than I am, I’ve got immensely interested 
m it, and I even beheve that I see ways to do it 

’SccVoIomol ChaplCT VIII 

*]a 191-4 tba Amerkan Owe r am ent tsWt^d Great BritaSo to porUdpote la tBo 
San Prandsco Expodllon to cdebrala the openhif of the Panama CanaL The 
Drillth decDnatioo for a time prodoeed a certalo hrilatioo to the UnCted Stat**. 
TbooBh the atytseatioa was repudlalrd that It was catnrd by the Amerkan policy 
on Casal ToDa, the coovktloo was preYaloat that the Brithh refusal was not 
unrelated to It. 
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The MTetched thing is that there is so much honest 
ignorance—downright ignorance. Why doesn’t some 
man who Imows tell the whole truth, if it can be told 
witliout boasting—^that we are so big and strong and rich, 
that the economic and political future of the world so 
clearly belongs to us, that it is impossible for any American 
man who sees the nations in their proper proportions and 
relations to fear or tremble or imitate or ‘truckle to’^ 
or to ask any improper favours of any nation on earth— 
that the ‘truclders’ are those that kick up all this dust 
—^they and only they? So far as this government is con¬ 
cerned and this nation, if we keep faith with it, we can do 
with it whatever we Hke. They will go any honourable 
length to please us. Wherever I go—^as a few days ago 
to Aberdeen—^this is made obvious in a hundred ways. 
The whole Liberal fight here is confessedly to bring this 
Kingdom, as far as they know how and dare try, up to the 
economic level and practice of the United States: that’s 
their standard and aim. If it were said that they are 
‘truckling’ to us, that would be near the truth.” 

To the President 

Embassy of the United States of America, 
London, May 1, ’14. 

Dear Mr. PREsmENT: 

. . . Every body here hopes us well with this trouble¬ 
some problem of Mexico. As I have telegraphed you, 
I am sure a definite word was sent aU along the line that 
this government will help us in every way it can. I have 
happened within the last few days to talk with men of 
such other differences as John Bums, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Brig. Gen’l Fowke, of the Army, Lord Mor- 

^Like most American Ambassadors to Great Britain, Page had been accused 
of “truckling” to the Bntish 
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ley, and the Attorney General (Sir John Simon), and they 
all say the same thmg about our bad job m Mexico and 
how they wish us weU and stand with us The news¬ 
papers, too, m spite of a lot of foohsh stuff they print and 
m spite of criticism of our refusing to recognize Huerta, 
are finendly m their comment. We constantly receive 
letters from men here who wish to volunteer m our army 

The passage of the repeal of the discnmmatmg clause 
in the Panama Canal tolls act is taken for granted, but, 
when the Senate does it, it will be received here with 
hearty praise and appreciation But I have heard several 
notes of depression about the volume and the violence of 
Anglophobia m the United States I told one member 
of the Government that I was surprised that he should 
remark this, smce they had unsuccessfully dealt with the 
Irish for three centuries was it graceful to hold us re¬ 
sponsible for so much of their failure as went over the sea? 
Of course, this is by no means the whole answer and they 
know it. 

On the other hand, whfle there is no organized anP- 
Amencan feeling here correspondmg to the Irish m the 
United States, there are two kmds of dislike of Amcnca 
andofthe Amencans The old anstocrape Tory argument 
of a generapon or two ago—^that a repubhc was sure to 
fad because, of course, they wished it to fad and therefore 
vmdicate their order of things—you run across that fechng 
m curious ways, or survivals of it I sat by a remarkable 
old lady at dinner the other night, the daughter of one 
carl and the wife of another, and of course the mother of 
a third who now holds the Ptio—this old dowager has no 
acPve nnimosiPcs, but she is full of the naif noPons that 
were more or less acPve when she was young—that n 
democracy is neccssanly vulgar and venal She confessed 
surprise that our govcmmcnl had sun n cd so long 
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“My father used to prove that a republic is necessarily 
short-lived.” 

“Yes,” said I, “that’s easy to do now. But the im¬ 
portant fact is that it does exist, stronger and better than 
ever.” 

This old Tory notion of the corruption of the United 
States crops up oftener than you would think, and there 
lurks in it a sort of aristocratic hope that it will yet fail. 
But this is not an active anti-American feeling. It is 
rather a social resentment of the success of a democratic 
order of society. It is, I am sure, becoming more and 
more merely a subject of historical interest—^a curious 
survival that has no very important meaning now. 

The other anti-American feeling is really more impor¬ 
tant for it has its root in something like economic envy. 
I hear this in “the City”—^in jfinancial circles. If we 
begin seriously to supply capital to the outlying world and 
especially if we ever again begin to contest the shipping 
of the world with them, this feeling wiU become active. 
It cropped up the other day in a small way in my conver¬ 
sation with a book publisher. He was criticizing my 
partners because, in selling him the right to publish a 
book in England, they themselves kept the right in 
Canada—“as if,” said he, “Canada were a part of the 
United States and not a British colony.” 

“See here,” said I, “we can deliver books in Canada in 
twelve hours: it takes you ten days. Let’s talk common 
sense.” 

Then he went off about the rapacity of Americans. 
I’ve heard the same kind of things said about the new 
Currency act, and about the efforts of Americans to do 
trade even in South America, where the British are al¬ 
ready trading. The dense self-satisfaction of the Briton 
who feels that the world belongs to him is as real as it is 
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atTRiHmg This explains Carden and his kmd, and the 
kind IS multitudinous Sir Edward Grey knows no more 
about trade t han I know about the Upanishads Yet 
when I corrected a memorandum of a conversation with 
me which he wrote out for Spnng Rice and made it 
emphasize the moral and pohtu^ issue m Mexico rather 
than the commercial, he said ** But I nm sure you do not 
forget the commercial? They will not let me forget it." 
He has several times so spoken about the canal tolls 
He has to use this formula m all his deahngsl Economic 
envy may m the future play some real part m our dealmgs 
But this IS not yet very active and is not at aH organized 
The only kmd of action or event that could stir up any 
feehng agamst us is something that they regard as bad 
faith, like the Panama toUs disennunation, or somethmg 
that offends their national pnde, like our takmg up with 
Villa, whom they regard as responsible for Benton s death 
And as for the old Tory feehng against any form of 
democracy, that’s now hard put-to m their own Kingdom. 
Ulster has a case, I have no doubt- U1 were an Ulster¬ 
man, 1 fear I, too, should object to bemg bound to the 
body of Dublm Yet that doesn t touch the real question 
of the late stages of their controversy The Conserva¬ 
tives have used Ulster and its army as a club to drive the 
Libernla out of power, and they have gone to the very 
brmk of civil war They don’t really care about Ulster 
I doubt whether they care much about Homo Rule. 
They’d ship Ireland out to sea without much worry— 
except their own financial loss It s the Lloyd George 
programme that infunates them, and Ulster and anti- 
Homo Rule arc mere weapons to stop the general Liberal 
revolution, if they can. No man who has watched this 
ferocious fight can oier forget the danger of permitting 
ani sort of pnvilcgc fastemng itself on a commumtj, 
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for presently it comes to be regarded as a right and it will 
fight with all the airs of righteousness. They call these 
old Tories “Die Hards.” It’s a good name. They use 
military power, social power, financial power, eloquence, 
learning, boundless impudence, blackguardism—every¬ 
thing—^to hold what they have; and fighi —fight like 

tigers and tire not; and sometimes they almost convince 
you. For instance, there’s nothing more absurd or unfair 
or economically unreligious than the continuance of the 
Established Church in Wales, where by far the larger 
part of the people are Nonconformists, who axe now 
forced to support their own churches and the Established 
Church as weU. But the other evening I dined with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; and when after dinner we 
went into the Lambeth Palace chapel for prayers (where 
the Archbishop’s family has gone every night for 700 
years), and a bishop of some diocese in Wales was telling 
me of the bishops that had been consecrated in that 
chapel all these centuries and had gone to the ends of the 
world, and he spoke of Laud and his execution as if Laud 
had been a personal friend of his—then, when in these 
surroundings, curtained off from the world of fiviug men 
and women, he spoke with shame and grief and horror of 
the wicked effort to disestablish “God’s Holy Church” 
in Wales and thus strike the first blow toward even the de¬ 
thronement of His Most Gracious Majesty himself— 
swear he almost persuaded me to be a Tory. When the 
appeal is made in the name of English history and of your 
vision of this conquering race sending its soldiers and 
sailors and bishops and adventurers to blaze ways for 
civilization on all seas and contments, it was that sort of 
an appeal that almost persuaded me to be a Tory—^tiU I 
got out in the open air and drove over the bridge to West¬ 
minster Hall, where at 11:30 at night, the political 
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partners of the Bjshops were hectonng and insulting the 
Government m a way that ought to have put the Tower 
m commiBHion agam They use this histone appeal— 
they use everything—to cling to their pnvileges, some¬ 
times you think with all amcenty They are Kngluiti 
history, they are England, they are the Empire, and they 
pomt to all the strength and glory of the past to prove it 
—for all the world exactly as our own tanff nabobs used 
to pomt to every good thing m our land as of then- bnngmg 
and as Wall Street used to prove that the prospenty of 
Yuba Dam m Arizona was of Wall Street’s creation. Very 
many of the evils of this Old World come from the holding 
of all these special pnvilegea that seems to me an mcon- 
trovertihle economic fact And the gemus of the race is 
showing Itself m this steady struggle to abolish them 
gradually But the struggle suffers from the oratoncal 
temperament and the habit of maccuracy of t^ chief 
agitator—cunously parallel to a chapter m his¬ 

tory I 

In our country, however, there is no* 
convmcmg m the beneflcianes of pnvdege 
are mere sponges with no more moral quah 
Here they are m many respects the finest 
civihzation Physically they are •• 
famflies of this Kmgdom have practised 
well for centuries Now and then tliero 
(I know one who is the biggest bar m 
and then a noble lord mames n rotter 
his ancestral portraits But, after nil 
The race isn’t dcgcneratmg I unograo l 
of itua generation on this island include 
men than those of any prcccdmg 
they moke is to conclude tlint < 
their special pnnlcgcs If >ouV 
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partners of the Bishops were hectormg and insulting the 
Government m a way that ought to have put the Tower 
m commission agam They use this histone appeal— 
they use everything—^to elmg to then pnvileges, some¬ 
times you think with all smeenty They are English 
history, they are England, they are the Empire, and they 
pomt to all the strength and glory of the past to prove it 
—for all the world exactly as our own tariff nabobs used 
to pomt to every good thing m our land as of then bnngmg 
and as Wall Street used to prove that the prospenty of 
Yuba Dam m Arnsona was of Wall Street’s creation Very 
many of the evils of this Old World come from the holdmg 
of all those special pnvileges that seems to me an mcon- 
trovertible economic fact. And the gemus of the race is 
showmg Itself m this steady struggle to abohsh them 
gradually But the struggle suffers fiom the oratoncal 
temperament and the habit of maccnracy of the chief 
agitator—cunously parallel to a chapter m our own his¬ 
tory! 

In our country, however, there is nothing noble or 
convmcmg m the beneCcianes of pnvilege as a rule they 
are mere sponges with no more moral quahty than sponges 
Here they are m many respects the finest flower of Bntish 
cavdization. Physically they are remarkable The noble 
famflies of this Bongdom have practised eugenics pretty 
well for centimes Now and then there’s a dnty duke 
(I know one who is the biggest bar m England), now 
and then a noble lord marries a rotter or gambles aivay 
his ancestral portraits But, after all, tlioy are few 
The race isn’t degenerating I imagme that the noblemen 
of this generation on this island mclude more fitsl-class 
men thmi those of any preceding gencrabon The error 
they make is to conclude that they owe their ntahlj to 
their special pn^’ilcgcs If you look at the House of 
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Commons, the Opposition benches show more men of 
ability, of good mettle, of individual power than the 
government benches. They have every advantage except 
economic righteousness. They are fine old cocks in the 
House of Lords, too—^with the same reservation. The 
idea, more or less i)opular in the United States, that they 
are playing out, is wholly wong. Wliat the future has in 
store is something like tliis—with the gradual conquest 
of liberal ideas over privilege, they gradually move for¬ 
ward—many younger sons move forward very fast, and 
they’ll remain the rulers of the world till we accumulate 
money enough to take our turn at the wheel. There 
isn’t going to be any such New Zealander as Macaulay 
predicted, and London Bridge vuU be open to traffic, I 
imagine, when Gabriel blows liis trumpet. Good family 
stocks, kept good through centuries—that’s the trick that 
has made Enghsh history. 

. . . If you detect any note of sadness in this letter, 
you must not forget that we are in mourning for the 
Dowager Empress of Japan, foUoAving close upon our 
recent grief over the death of some Swedish royal person. 
These events malte a strong pull on our emotions and on— 
my purse I My daughter fervently prays for the complete 
recovery of the Emperor of Austria. “ For Dad,” says she, 
“that’U mean more black dresses for both Mother and 
me.” In spite of our grief I cannot help smiling at the 
way in which the news of our sorrow would be received in 
the rural parts of North Carolina, where our simple lives 
are known, and at the possible comment in the journahstic 
mouthpiece of our good friend of the Navy, who is so 
temperate in aU things that excessive grief might seem a 
trifle forced! 

But there are worlds within worlds that we never dream 
of. I had a dinner arranged to the German Ambassador, 



The Rl Hon ^'l'^^ounl Rnco O M (IC38 1922 } Rriti^Ij 
Ambn^vidor to the United Slal^-w 190“-19!3 
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Commons, the Opposition benches show more men of 
ability, of good mettle, of individual power than the 
government benches. They have every advantage except 
economic righteousness. They are fine old cocks in the 
House of Lords, too—^with the same reservation. The 
idea, more or less popular in the United States, that they 
are playing out, is wholly wrong. What the future has in 
store is something filte this—^with the gradual conquest 
of liberal ideas over privilege, they gradually move for¬ 
ward—many younger sons move forward very fast, and 
they’U remain the rulers of the world till we accumulate 
money enough to take our turn at the wheel. There 
isn’t going to be any such New Zealander as Macaulay 
predicted, and London Bridge will be open to traffic, I 
imagine, when Gabriel blows his trumpet. Good family 
stocks, kept good through centuries—that’s the trick that 
has made English history. 

. . . If you detect any note of sadness in this letter, 

you must not forget that we are in mourning for the 
Dowager Empress of Japan, following close upon our 
recent grief over the death of some Swedish royal person. 
These events make a strong pull on our emotions and on— 
my purse I My daughter fervently prays for the complete 
recovery of the Emperor of Austria “ For Dad,” says she, 
“that’ll mean more black dresses for both Mother and 
me.” In spite of our grief I cannot help snuling at the 
way in which the news of our sorrow would be received in 
the rural parts of North Carohna, where our simple Kves 
are known, and at the possible comment in the journahstic 
mouthpiece of our good friend of the Navy, who is so 
temperate in all things that excessive grief might seem a 
trifle forced! 

But there are worlds within worlds that we never dream 
of. I had a dinner arranged to the German Ambassador, 
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the cock-sure princeling who says to me every tune I s 
hnn, "But you must do someding m Mexico,” when t 
King came along and “commanded” us to attend t 
state ball on that evening m honour of the Kmg ai 
Queen of Denmark, My dinner—postponed and he 
broken up And now the Duke of Argyll seems likely 
die, and the Kmg’s Master of the Ceremomes, who call( 
an hour ago, informs me that his death, if it occur, w 
knock out both the King's ball and my dinner for gooi 
seemg that the Dnchess is the Kmg’s annl- The Diie 
quite a m an and his death will cause very genume sorrow 
In spite of ah these mournful mtemrptioiis, I have 1 
contmue all the other parts of the game—at Stratfor 
last week, for instance, by replymg to the toast "to th 
immortal memory of Shakespeare ’ on the poet’s butbdaj 
and I led the procession of (I suppose) 10,000 persont 
from aH the world, to the grave, on which every one of u 
placed flowers—^tons of them and on the plaza m th 
village I unfurled the stars and stripes—all which may b 
duly witnessed daily this week m a moving picture shov 
m London, admission sixpence, children fourpence. It 
my speech I said bluntly that Shakespeare was the groat 
est poet of all the world—this Englishman—m the hope 
that Chamberlam’ might see it and ask m tlie Senate, 
“What’s the matter with N P Wilhsp’ But it seems to 
have escaped him, m spite of the promise of tlio Henrst 
correspondents to telegraph that paragraph to their 
papers A very pretty and unprcssiv o tiling, this annual 
Shakespeare celebration. 

Uohn DocfUt SntberUiid CunplxQ, nloth Dolce of marrlnl 

PrioccM Looifte, dsofliter of Qoeen VlttOTia* cHed Mey X 1914 

■Senator G«orf« E. Chamberlain of Orefron, had been rartknlariy active lo bk 
erlUHami of Pa|c« «a a **truckler to Great Hritala. N P Itmaybeoeeea- 

aary to exjiain, waa ooo of the pcomlnenl fiffurea In American literature fbc tha 
fim half of the 19lh Cenlnry Ilk tra> el aketchea were not without thWrebann, 

and hk DtbQoU p o erua atHl bava aoeM roffue 
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I hope tliat Laiiglilin^ has gone over with you every¬ 
thing (if there be any especial thing) that you wisli to 
know about licrc. I am sure that both he and Mrs. 
Laiighlin v ill jwove frank and veracious reporters. 

And, most pleasant of all, vc are looking forward with 
keen anticijialions to the coming of McAdoo and liis 
bride, tho’ vc have not yet heard the date of their ex¬ 
pected arrival in England. If they come at the right 
time, we shall, of course, talie them to Court—^which 
Jessie and Frank* missed by being married at the yvrong 
time of the year. 

Forgive so long a letter that contains so little that is 
worth nhile. 

Yours always heartily, 
Walter H. Page. 


ir 

Page’s remarks on Shalcespeare were a more serious 
matter than his bantering reference would indicate. The 
grace and sul^stance of his appraisement made a deep 
impression on his audience as it did in all parts of the 
British Isles when published afterward as a special pam¬ 
phlet. The value of Shaltespeare as a link between the 
American and English peoples was one of Page’s favourite 
topics. The fact that the Ambassador’s ancestors, and 
the ancestors of practically all Americans of British stock, 
were living in England when Shakespeare did his greatest 
writing, inevitably made the poet as much an American 
as an English mheritance. Afterward Page took an 
important part in one of the most touching occasions of 
the war; on April 23, 1918, the anniversary of Shake¬ 
speare’s birth—^this anniversary representing one of the 

^Mr Irwin Laughlin, Secretary of the Amencan Embassy m London, was at 
that time m the Umted States 
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darkest days of the conflict—the hchool chfldren of Amer¬ 
ica and England jomed m a common celebration, exchang- 
mg messages which were read m the schoolhonses of the 
two countries The great importance Page attached to 
the usefulness of Shakespeare as a spiritual link between 
America and Bntam was shown by the fact that almost 
the last letter he wrote m England—dated September 
23, 1918—was addressed to Professor Israel Gollancz, 
of the Umversity of London, who was especially mterested 
m this aspect of Shakespeare’s fame Page’s speech at 
Stratford is worth while also as an expression of an atti¬ 
tude toward bterature which he had held from youth 
He always insisted that great hterature, first of all, must 
have the quahty of samty and healthy-imndedness. 

“In the course of his mtellectual development,” Page 
said, “every man of mdependent spmt comes mto a state 
of mmd winch compels him to say to himself ‘So far I 
have followed authonty and I have shaped my opimons 
bv the opmions of others Now I must form judgments 
of my own.’ Very soon m this progress he must ask 
“What is Shakespeare to me?’ 

“'Then he reads the dramas from a new pomt of %ucw 
The scholars and the histonans of hterature and the com 
montators are forgotten except as they have become parts 
of his unconscious thought the schoolmen are put out of 
doors, and the mood of merely htoraiy study is laid aside 
Such a man is now m search of life and of his oivn proper 
measure Tliat is n proud day for any man to rcacli 
for he sets out on the most mtcrcstmg joumej of discoi crj 
tliat a man can take—tlic discoiery of himself lie will 
presently find out whether his menial tastes ho normal, 

Ills alliludo to lus fellows tolerant and rational, and 
MhcUicr ho hai o a good intcllcclual gnp and ivmd 

"It 13 m tins WON that oiciy man who o\cr reall} prof 
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its by the great dramatist at last approaches him; and, 
if he thus approach him, he finds the whole world of action 
and emotion mirrored in these plays and all varieties of 
human experience. Especially does he find all his own 
moods and potentiahties, his own dangers, audacities, 
escapes, failures, and triumphs. Any such man could 
VTite liis own innermost autobiography in moods and in 
passages from Shakespeare. For the poet is as fresh and 
human in liis boundless, cloudless human view as if 
he had vTitten only for your own particular instruction 
and revelation of yourself. 

“It is this quahty that sets him in a class by himself. 
His subject-matter is unchanging. It is fairly startling 
to think that nothing has happened these three centuries 
that has made a single character in these plays stale. 
Most governments have changed. Great populations 
have grovm up on continents that were wastes; science 
has appHed itself to many practical revolutions and it has 
infinitely widened men’s vision. Systems of philosophy 
have come and gone, thinldng men have completely 
readjusted themselves to the universe and to one another. 
None of these great events, which have changed almost 
everything else, has changed the infinite variety or staled 
the charm of these stories of human action and emotion. 
Nor has any other man ever used so prodigious or far- 
reaching a vocabulary or forged so many phrases of im¬ 
mortal finahty. 

“By the joy we get out of Shakespeare, then, we may 
measure ourselves accurately. Have you morbid moods? 
They cannot survive your communion with his vast, 
healthful mind, and your relation to life will swing back 
to samty and cheerfulness by his help. Have you a taste 
for degeneracy in hterature? He will not please you till 
he cure you. Then you will be well agam, in fact. There 
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the old fellow did say something really worth while when 
he took luncheon with me yesterday 

“I want to say to you—don’t thmk I’ve ever said so 
to you—Wilson did a most brave thmg most eloquently 
and moved up the standard of mtemational courage when 
he asked for the repeal of the Panama tolls clause That 
was noble " 

And, after a pause—“What an escape we all had from 
that unspeakable man, Clark ’* 

“You mean from T R,,’’ I said “Clark could never 
have been elected ’’ 

And now we go back into moummg for the Duke of 
Argyll—mourning that was mtemutted for live days 
dunng the Danish festivities We mourn and not by 
court order, and, if Champ Clark knew this, you wouldn’t 
blame him for thinking that Ambassadors had better bo 
abohshed 

Yet, m spite of our “seasonable’’ gaiety, I do assure 
you (and it never leaves me) that tlicre s a sadness in this 
Old-World life that m certum moods weighs heavily on a 
man who has been bred to a hopeful outlook on the 
future, and on a sympathetic man whatever his outlook 
I have gi\en you glimpses of what the ariatocmtic 
dowagers tell me you’d expect tliis from old women of 
pampered fomihcs But it tinges all Enghsh life Tlie 
Dowager Lady T sat m n garden vhero I was spending 
Sunday tuenty miles out of London—slies a Mgorous, 
handsome, perfectly sincere fine ]nd> of sixty, joungcr 
than many women at forlj —and she said 

“What would you do and what would >ou wish jour 
son to do if >ou were me? hly husband s familj lias lind 
a scat m tlic House of Lords for 000 years hly son 

‘Mr riinmp CtirV of Uu* llouv and ^tr NNTl'on « nwt foTTnltlaUe 

cwnpetilor for Ibc IXroocnilk norolMUon in 1912. 
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sits there now—^Kterally ‘sits,’ for a peer can now do 
nothing else. All their power has been talcen away. 
They are robbing us of our property. When they 
can they will abohsh the monarchy itself. The King 
Imows that his house is doomed. England and the Em¬ 
pire of which we liaA^e been so proud—their glory is in the 
past.” Tears came into the old lady’s eyes and she said, 

“Let’s walk and talk of something else.” 

The Duchess of S. told me last night again that if there 
should be a fight in Ulster she was ready in three hours to 
have nurses on the way and that the DuJce would at once 
go and fight. (He’s six feet four inches.) 

“They are robbing us, these devils,” and her great 
diamond necklace seemed to spit fire. 

The Liberals, too, are sad. A real victory is so hard to 
win. Sir Edward Grey carries a philosophic sadness in 
his manner. The Prime Minister talks like a man who 
would be glad to be relieved of the whole struggle and 
to get a httle rest before he dies. Donald,^ the editor of the 
really only Liberal morning paper in London, complains 
to me: “ We can’t get the fighting help we need. If a man 
puts up money for any of our causes, damn him, he wants 
a title in return.” A member of Parhament brought in 
a bill the other day to abolish hereditary titles—amid 
general laughter: and a Conservative twitted him thus: 
“You’re tired of making Liberal peers and have them 
become Conservative—eh?” 

They’re aU sad—^both sides. The machine that confers 
titles, gives social distinctions, confers orders, gives out 
sinecures, appoints men to fivings and doles out many 
other such alms and uniforms, captures the ambitious 
women and the rich men; and the poor devd who can get 
none of these things pays the bfil. If he knows that he is 

^Robert Donald, editor of the Daily Chronicle 
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“worked,’ he can hardly hope for rehef m his lifetime, 
and he goes sadly on, domg the best he can and dnnfcmg 
the King’s health as an expression of pnde m the Empire 
Yet they are aU a vigorous race Else they’d be m real 
despair permanently ’The mills of the gods and of Lloyd 
George grmd slowly 

Yet all this sadness is hilarity m comparison with the 
note of weary resignation that I think I detect m such 
men as the very cultivated Greek Minister,* the Rumaman 
Munster,* the Austrian Ambassador,* and especially the 
foxy but melancholy old Benckendorff of Russia They, 
I think, havmg got some ghmpses of the free world, carry 
with them a real hopelessness But even this English 
life would depress me if I had to adjust myself to it per¬ 
manently 

I was talking about this the other mght to Lady X. I 
said fr ankl y that I thought the Englishmen ought to leave 
our Amencan ladies alone—we need them ourselves 1 

‘ And what nationahty do you suppose I am?” she 
asked 

‘ Great Heavens I are you, too, an Amencan? ’ 

“Certainly 

“And you wouldn't have your childron many here?” 
she asked 

I told her, “No,” because of the underljmg sadness of 
it. The wife of the ArgenUno Minister (licrsclf from 
Kentuckyl) said to mo afterward, “You are very, vcr> 
nght all the sunhght falls on Uio New World ” 

It 13 weighted—hca^•lI>, all this Old World 

“Do jou look at us through economic glasses? asked 
Lord Milner 

Jeon C«irmdh». 

*M NfcdasMiTO. 

*C<nml Albert MensdodT 
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“I do and—am sad.” 

“Well, you may be,” said be. “My friend, keep your 
hopeful mood and pray that your country may never get 
old—as it wiU.” 

Heaven forgive me (and I hope you will, too) for so long 
a letter. But ’tis true, the sunlight falls on our New 
World. Here we are very gay but—in the shadow. 

Always faithfully yours, 
Walter H. Page. 


To ihe President 

American Embassy, London, 
9 June, 1914. 

Dear Mr. President: 

. . . Just now it has been Their Majesties’ 
“Courts,” two of them on two successive evenings. Since 
this is the last such splendid mediaeval thing left in the 
world, it has an historical interest in addition to being a 
first-class show; and I’m glad to find myself young and 
simple enough reaUy to enjoy it. It’s the crowning act of 
the royal social system—^most admirably staged and man¬ 
aged. You walk a mile along halls and across picture 
galleries and drawing rooms and through the tlirone 
room till you come to your waiting place, the diplomatic 
corps in one room and the common herd (of himdreds 
of ladies) in another, passing on your way gaudy pike- 
men of pre-Elizabethan England by every door and 
stairway, and greeted by gentlemen-and-ladies-in- 
waiting at every turn—^beautiful women and inexpressibly 
gaudy men in white sdk stockings and breeches and gold- 
laced coats. The King and Queen are so punctual that 
you might set your watch by them. The Lancers and the 
Indian bodyguard take their places in front, at exactly 
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“worked,” he can hardly hope for rehef m his lifetime, 
and he goes sadly on, doing the best he can and dnnkmg 
the Ki n g’s health as tm expression of pnde m the Empire. 
Yet they are all a vigorous race Else they’d he m real 
despair permanently The mills of the gods and of Lloyd 
George gnnd slowly 

Yet all this sadness is hilarity m comparison with the 
note of weary resignation that I think I detect m such 
men as the very cultivated Greek Minister,’ the Rumanian 
Minister,’ the Austnan Ambassador,* and especially the 
foxy but melancholy old Benckendorff of Russia They, 
I think havmg got some glimpses of the free world, carry 
with them a real hopelessness Rut even this English 
life would depress me if I had to adjust myself to it pe> 
manently 

I was talking about this the other mght to Lady X. I 
said f rankl y that I thought the Englishmen ought to leave 
our Amencan ladies alone—^we need them ourselves! 

‘ And what nationahty do yon suppose I am?” she 
asked 

“Great Heavens! are you, too, an Amencan?” 

“Certainly 

“And you wouldn’t have your children marry here?” 
she asked 

I told her, “No,” because of the underlymg sadness of 
lU The wife of the Argcnlmo Minister (herself from 
Kentucky!) said to mo afterword, “You are \cry, very 
nght aU the sunhght falls on the Non World ’ 

It IS weighted—hca^nly, all this Old World 

‘ Do you look at us through economic glosses?” asked 
Lord Milner 

*M Jfon G«madhrt. 

•M Kkolos Mrra. 

•Count Albert MemdoriT 
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orchestra plays softly. The uniforms and the jewels 
make any opera-scene pale into sheer make-beheve; the 
tiaras and the coronets sparkle everywhere, and the “cre¬ 
ations” of all the great frock-makers flow along—“The 
hquefaction of her clothes ” The Ambassadors, aU 
gaudier than gold and colours ever before made men— 
aU but me in my distinguished waiter-black—stand a 
httle to the left of the throne and carry on whispered 
conversations with one another and the gentlemen-in- 
attendance and the princes. The long procession goes 
on for nearly two hours. JMeantime you can pick up 
a lot of knowledge that, but for tliis experience, you would 
have died without gaining. For instance, no two women 
curtsey alike, and most of them do it very badly. And 
you couldn’t ever know how many pounds of silver and 
gold and pearls and diamonds a woman can carry till you 
have seen these. Now and then one trips. ^ Now and 
then the lady behind steps on the train of the one before 
her—^three and a half yards long, you know. 

The music and the procession continue. Meantime the 
ladies in the diplomatic corps who were bom Americans 
—she of Holland, she of the Argentine, and of the King’s 
attendants, the wife of the Master-of-the-Horse and sev¬ 
eral others, have aU managed to whisper to me their pride 
in “our compatriots.” The Spanish Ambassador keeps 
reminding me that I must point out the American ladies 
to him as they pass. Old John Bums^ stands just across 
the way in more gilt than any but a strong working man 
could carry. The American wife of a member of the 
Cabinet and two American duchesses have as glaring 
coronets as anybody. 

And the procession goes on. The Master-of-the-Horse 

^Labour member for Battersea, 1892-1918, President of the Local Government 
Board, 1905-1914, President of the Board of Trade, 1914. 
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9 ^0 you hear the fanfare, the orchestra plays “ God Save 
the King,” and their royalties enter, the gold stick, 
the silver-stick, and the rest backing before them. A 
dozen of the royal family follow, all taking their places 
on the raised dais, a gold-embroidered and gold-hinged 
rug on it, and the great canopy over them that was 
brought from the Durbar When aU the attendants 
have taken their places, the ladies of the diplomatic corps 
go in, one by one, the ambassadorial ladies first The 
mediBBval attendants straighten out their trams, and 
with feathers m them ham,—^the North Amenoan Indians 
wore Eagle feathers, these ladies, ostrich feathers, aUee 
samee at the bottom 1—^they march in, m due order, of 
course, accordmg to the period of them service 
It made no matter last mght that Mrs Page and the 
German ambassadress were discussing the proper bnnging- 
np of babies When the bugles sounded they had to fall 
mto hne and to sit with the Spanish ambassadress between 
them to the postponement of baby-lore Each curtseys 
to the Kmg, then to the Queen, and goes to her proper 
place Then follow the Ambassadors, each with a secre¬ 
tary (once a year with his full stall), each bows to the 
Kin g and to the Queen and marches to his place The 
diplomatic corps all m, them royalties sit and the great 
ladies aU sit—the diplomatic ladies on one side tlio llmoue 
m rows accordmg to rank, and the duchesses on tlic other 
Bide AU the men and tlio ladies of no high rank stand 
for two mortal hours wlule the stream of presenlfes Hons 
by—in trams and ivith fcaUicrs and jevels, cieiy one 
making her obeisance TIic Kmg and the Queen nod— 
tlmts nU But cieryone has been admilled to tlio rojal 
presence, lhats the game, you sec, and vlien you\o 
douc tliat youbc won—won oicr tlio 38 000 000 other 
persons who arc not on Uinl c\cmng so admitted TJio 
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wantfl to moke a wager with me that the American polo 
team will beat the English That’s too much for the 
Queen’s brother, who overhears him, and I egg them on 
to bet with one another A reUred soldier—about eighty- 
five—who 13 Master-of-Something, being stiff m one knee 
himself, calls my attention to an old lady m the fine who 
can’t curtsey, evidently because she has a cork leg Pres¬ 
ently a comely woman m the hue kneels before the King 
and with outstretched hands begins her snl&Bgette plea 

“Your Majesty, for God 8 sake-’’ She got no further 

for two of the gentlemen-m-waituig grasped her, one on 
either ade, and marched her out. The King gave no sign 
of even having seen her, but the Queen became very red 
B ut the procession moved on without mterruption There 
were people m the room who didn t know ^at anything 
had happened ’This show is periiaps the best managed, 
best mannered show m the whole world 
The Master of Ceremomes asks me to take out to supper 
the handsome Belgian countess who presides over tbo 
Belgian Legation and about this tune the lost lady in the 
fine comes along The orchestra God-Savea-tho-Kmg 
agam, the Kmg takes the Queens hand and the pages 
t^o her tram, and the gold-stiok and the silver-spcfc 
back off, their Majesties bow to the Ambassadors and the 
ambassadonal ladies, the Queen curlseymg, then to the 
duchesses, then to the Mmistcis, wo all bow back Eicry 
other royal person follows their example, and thus, after 
wo bat 0 all limbered up ourselves tnlii much bowing wo 
ourscli es proceed to the stand-up diplomatic supper room, 
m duo order, of course. Her Belgian Excellency’s train 
caught on tlio bench nnd for half a nunulo the whole com- 
jiany stood in respectful immobility till we passed along in 
our proper order—along IialC a mile (so it always seems) 
of gazing Indies w ho all wait till wo hat c gone by Tlicn 
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near tlie supper-room door are the gentlemen-and-ladies- 
in-waiting, who again bow to us. We do not see the royal 
folk again—except at a ball. Then they come into supper 
with us and go around and tallc. I look across the room 
and see hfc. Page with the old Turk P Neither commands 
a language that the other speaks, and here’s a comedy 
to make a dog laugh. But they’ve been through this 
before. The wily old Moslem is not easily outdone. 
They both talk at once in any scrap of any language 
they happen to hit on and they each laugh at the other 
and have a good time. 

“ I’m getting really fond of old Te^viiI^:,” Mrs. Page says; 
and old Tewfilc says to me that she’s—I think he says— 
“very gracious,’’ for one word’s French and the other 
Tartar, so far as I know. 

Thus it goes in tliis polyglot, international lottery. 
Meantime we are eating the King’s sandwiches or quad 
or peaches or what-not and (if you wish to) drinking his 
champagne (not being in the United States Navy). And 
it’s a pretty interesting company that lingers there—^men 
and women from all the earth and members of the Govern¬ 
ment and army men and navy men. The new Governor 
of South Africa wants us to spend Sunday with him before 
he sails; the Norwegian Minister hopes we’ll come to his 
daughter’s wedding; the Cuban Minister bows low and 
swears his island is doing finely; the Chinese Minister has a 
compliment for my speech on Shakespeare! The German 
Ambassador says, “You’re just putting off the efil day 
in Mexico.” 

“ WeU,” say I, “what better can you do with an evd day 
than to put it off?” 

Then he delivers to me that elementary barbarity of 
the survival of the fittest. The Earl of X. apologizes for 

iTewbk Pasha, Turkish Ambassador to Great Bntam 
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wants to make a wager with me that the American polo 
team will beat the English That’s too much for the 
Queen’s brother, who overhears hun, and I egg them on 
to bet with one another A retired soldier—about eighty- 
fi\e—who is Master-of-Something, bemg stiff m one knee 
himself, calls my attention to an old lady m the hne who 
can’t curtsey, evidently because she has a cork leg Pres¬ 
ently a comely woman m the hne kneels before the Kmg 
and with outstretched hands begins her suffragette plea 

“Your Majesty, for God’s sake-’’ She got no fu^er 

for two of the gentlemen-m-wmtmg grasped her, one on 
either side, and marched her out 'Ihe Kmg gave no sign 
of even havmg seen her, but the Queen became very red 
But the procession moved on without mtermption ’There 
were people m the room who didn t know that anything 
had happened ’This show is perhaps the best managed, 
best mannered show m the whole world 
’The Master of Ceremomes asks me to take out to supper 
the handsome Belgian countess who presides over the 
Belgian Legation and about this tune the last lady m the 
hne comes along ’The orchestra God-Saves-tho-King 
agam, the Bong takes the Queen’s hand and the pages 
take her tram, and the gold-stick and the silver slick 
back off, their Majesties bow to the Ambassadors and the 
ambassadorial ladies, the Queen curtseying then to tlio 
duchesses, then to the Mmistcrs, we all bow back Every 
other royal person follows thcir example, and thus, after 
wo have all limbered up ourselves vnlli much bowmg wo 
oursclv cs proceed to the stand-up diplomatic supper room, 
in duo order, of course Her Belgian Excellency’s tram 
caught on the bench and for half a minulo the whole com 
pany stood m respectful immobihlv till we passed along in 
our proper order—along half a mile (so it alwaj’s seems) 
of gazing ladies who all wait till vve have gone b) Then 
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brealis forth: “Mother, it comes high on Daddy, but 
that show’s worth all it costs 1” 

And next week a court baUI Royalty, ambassadors 
and their wives, and persons as low do'wn as dukes are 
permitted to dance in the royal quadrille. That done, 
anybody can dance, except when the Queen takes a spin 
or two. Ever^^body stops when she dances. Well, we 
dance and talk and look on and mix up in good country 
fashion till supper-time. House—solemn House—will 
have none of this; but I’m going to take Mrs. House, to 
her keen enjoyment. The very next morning I put on my 
dress suit, eat brealtfast, and go to St. James’s to a levee, 
where the King receives gentlemen only. I shake hands 
with him and stand near by, my opera hat under my arm 
while to the music of the Coldstream band about six 
hundred and thirty-seven gentlemen are introduced, 
each bowing and passmg along—dukes, earls, viscounts, 
baronets, bishops, judges with big wigs, generals, admirals, 
lower officers, rajahs, colonials come for the purpose from 
New Zealand or Canada or the Soudan—every man in a 
uniform or a gown or a blue-velvet suit and a tin sword, 
every one, too, with his hat or cap in his hand. Some¬ 
times a lame old soldier or a bishop loses his way and 
whirls about till he bumps into me. A lord-in-waiting 
pulls him off and begs my pardon and hopes that I am 
not hurt. The King smiles, and nods to the next-comer. 
And so f/iai show goes. Again we are bowed to and 
bow, and find our way out, discussing the fate of Albania 
on our way. As each man-jack of us gets in his car he 
bids an effusive good-bye to those that are waiting for 
their slower chauffeurs. The King drives back to Buck¬ 
ingham Palace in his gilt carriage-and-four attended by 
a hehneted troop of cavalry. 

Do you know that all this is an amazingly interesting 
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the clerk who put my party at the Derby race in the 
■wrong box—I ■wouldn’t give a fig for any horse-race ever 
run (one horse can run faster than another everybody 
knows that, and I don’t care at all winch is the faster)— 
but I use my pn^vilege of a box to send a lot of Americans 
who come here just to see it. An American s horse, you 
know, won the race this year, and American stock went 
up Well, I forgive the Earl and tell him how I enjoyed 
his great ball whither I went with my daughter and took 
the dowager Duchess of X do-wn to supper and wept oi er 
the decline of the British Empire—tiU we forgot it m our 
mutual detestation of the tango It’s sometimes amazing 
how your emotions run the whole scale m one short half- 
hour I encounter another maid-of-honour, but Mrs 
Page says it’s time to go home As I walk down the long 
picture gallery I encounter an Amencan woman who 
brought a fortune here and mamed a high title, and she 
teUs me confidentially that she s trymg to marry the 
nch Amencan gnl that we see m front of us to the young 

Duke of- I venture to ud'vise her to let the young 

lady alone she can find a husband for herself 
" My dear compatriot, she says to me, "it is dehcious 
to see how touchmgly aunplo you y ct are 
That "yet ’ rather got my tag, ns the old hussy meant 
it should Further doivn the hall I bow to one of tlio 
Amencan duchesses—the Amcnenns are oicrywhcrc, 
Amencans of all sorts, from twenty-four karat to tinsel, 
and when I reach the door the Muxican Alimstcr is getting 
m Ills car The red-coaled door-man y clls "The Amen¬ 
can Ambassador,” and presently wo nrc dniing home 
My son, who is a North Carohna farmer, lia\ ing for one 
mght cxeliangcd his ploughman s corduroy for dark green 
^cl^el and hose and siKcr-buckled slippers, draws a long 
breath os we pass out Uic palace gale at midnight mid 
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The Bishops know that the State Church will one day 
pass. Hence they fight like tigers to keep it in Wales. 
But all these things yet rest on a pretty solid foundation, 
so long as everything goes well—^namely the vanity of 
women and the haughtiness of privileged men. It’s a 
most interestmg game. And isn’t it funny that I must 
now end this letter in order to go and put on my knee- 
breeches for the Court Ball at Buckingham Palace to¬ 
night? 

Yours most heartily, 
Walter H. Page. 


For the President 

American Embassy, 
London. 

Notes on the English Revolution 

. . . At dinner to-night (only Conservative guests 
besides Mrs. Page and me) I sat next the Countess of 

H-, a good-natured, cultivated woman who has seen 

much of the world. 

“I’ve dropped all my friends in that crew,”^ she said. 
“Not one would I invite to my house.” 

“Even the King dalhes with the democracy,” said a 
noble lord to me the other day, “instead of standing 
erect and using his prerogative and vetoing the Home 
Rule bill when it is passed. His Peers stand by him and 
he ought to stand by them.” If he were to dare veto 
the bill, from all that I hear, that would be the beginning 
of the end. 

The ferocity of this contest passes belief. The priv¬ 
ileged classes know that they are fighting for their lives 


^Meaning members of the Liberal Government 
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study ^how far it is all done conscioualy, as a method of 
drawing fresh recrmts to the royal-anstocratic pomt-of- 
view—how far it is consciously staged and managed so as 
to appeal to the national and histoncal imagmation? 
Of course, if the Loheral programme is ever earned out— 
as, of course, it will be m tune—there will come a day when 
royalty wiU appear superfluous If m the meantime 
royidty links itself to all the splendour of English history 
and contmuea its spectacular appeal to every woman 
of social ambition, the evil day may be postponed— 
espeeially for royalty that lead decent hves, as these do 
Lloyd George and John Bums go to Court Prachcalty 
every woman m the Kingdom wants to be "presented ” 
Most men want titles I heard a good story the other 
day a man who has Conservative leanmgs but is not a 
violent partisan offered to give $150 000 to the Committee 
on the Hundred Years Peace' if the man on the Com¬ 
mittee whom he approached would mduce the Govern¬ 
ment to give him a title Objection was made to his 
Conservative leamng “Well, ’ said he, “I vo looked mto 
that. I can never hope for anything from my own party 
—I’ll not hve long enough They already hn\ o promised 
as many titles as they can give for five years after Uicy 
come mto power agam " 

There’s no oigamzation erver devised by man for its oivn 
perpetuity so admirably unless it bo the Roman Church 
Tho Kmg works hard for more than half the year— 
amnzmgly hard ho loads a regular life. He grinds nwn> 
nt his job with an appearance of tod Tlio Consenntnes 
openly accuse the Liberals of such an iiltimato purpose 
as tho ahohUon of rojally Eicrjbod) agrees that an 
indiscreet or openly dissolute King would come to gnef 

iTbc pnmttvs rUn—rudfly Inlnrnipt«l by Ibr World W*r—to rrlrl^W tb- 
century of pracw Lrtwreo Crr*l DHUin Md Uw United Sutri. 
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an amendment to the new bill that for a brief period caused 
much dismay. In this amendment the announcement 
was made that the United Slates did not relinquish its 
rights to exempt American ships from the payment of 
toUs. President Wilson had contended that, because of 
existing treaties with Great Britain, we possessed no such 
right. The amendment, therefore, clearly asserting such 
a right, and repeahng the exemption rather as an act' 
of grace, produced an unfortunate impression in England. 
Tliis amendment seemed to contain an intimation or 
even a tlireat, that at some future time the impopular 
measure might be restored to the statute book. Page, 
however, took the Auew that it was not practically im¬ 
portant. 

To ihe Presiderd 

American Embassy, London, 

5 July, 1914. 

Dear Mr. President: 

I’m sometimes driven almost to despair of the news¬ 
papers, even of those that we think of as the most careful. 
For instance, here comes this great triumph of the repeal 
of the offensive Panama tolls discrimination, which, so 
far as I know, is an unparalleled achievement—^to make 
a big legislative body reverse itself. That perfectly 
meaningless, asinine amendment receives a degree of 
attention in the Washington dispatches to the London 
papers that is discouraging. They pretend that it some¬ 
how weakens the repeal and that it shows (somehow, 
God knows how) that the President’s power is weakening. 
It seems to me to be the very strongest evidence of the 
President’s personal power, and incidentally it JBJled the 
floors of the Capitol with corpses: Clark—^he’s as dead 
as Hector. And consider the mortality in the Senate I 
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and they are scornful and desperate to the last de¬ 
gree 

This same Coimtess of H-said, “We’ve soon got to 

have a general election, you know ’ 

“Well,” said I, “suppose the Liberals carry the elec¬ 
tion?” 

“God would not so punish our great Empire,” shouted 
the Marquis across the table, “do you tbint He would?” 

They talked of the pnde they had all felt m the Empire 
and bewailed its discreditmg m the world and its poor 
phght if tbis thmg goes on Old Lord Halsbury, the great 
law-Lord (aged 88), said to me the other day, “When 
you release a dull, heavy body down a steep mcline, 
nothing can stop it till it reach the bottom His Majesty 
himself wdl be abolished if this thing keeps on ” 

On the other side there is the same determmed spmt. 
Lloyd George insults them nearly every day The iWio 
Munster, now m sore straits, means and sees revolution— 
peaceful, of course, but progressive, and m pnvato con¬ 
versation talks with great frankness These are the two 
most popular men m the kmgdom It is war—so far 
without bloodshed, but they shed ovcrytlung elsol Of 
course, it’s folly to make predictions, but tins much seems 
clear they over come nearer to the Amencan point of 
view If this kingdom over become a Hepubbe, of course 
ours will remam the foremost Repubhe in the w orld 

W II P 

In Juno Congress passed the Panama Canal bill repeal¬ 
ing the clause exempting Amencan coaslvisc shipping 
from the pajment of tolls Tins rcicrsal of national 
policj w 03 a great Inumph for Prcsnlcnl Wilson and for 
Page who had been odN'Ocaling il for months purel> ns n 
question of national honour Congress, Iiowcicr, added 
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militsoit suffragettes. It’s a dog-fight from day to day, 
Avith only grimness to commend it. It Avas once interest¬ 
ing: it’s noAV only gloomy and tiresome. I dined Avith the 
Prime Minister a feAA’^ m'ghts ago and I brought aAvay 
from a long taUt AAuth liim the feeling tliat he doesn’t 
knoAV Avhat a Aveek or a month may bring forth. Nor did 
hlrs. Asquith illumine the situation greatly Avhen she 
whispered to me: “We have too many damned fools”— 
a perfectly safe if not a perfectly ladyhlce generahzation. 
If there’s a street braAvl m Belfast, they’U caU it civil 
Avar and the Avhole Avorld AviU be shocked—Germany 
shocked with joy. And, of conrse, that may happen any 
day. Hence they thinlt less of tolls and Mexico than 
usual, which maltes it a good time for me to try to correct 
them. But don’t let me leave an unfair impression 
on your mind about their appreciation of the tolls repeal. 
They do appreciate it, but that amendment for the mo¬ 
ment confuses them. The common EngHshman is a 
grave beast. He takes things so solemnly! 

I’m trying to help House^ and I’m going to malce liim 
help me in these matters. Sir EdAvard Grey is coming in 
tAvo days to lunch Avith me; he. House, TyrreU, and I.^ 
Then his series of conferences avUI begin. Sir EdAvard is 
wholly sympathetic; he Avill be CA^en enthusiastic. I 
knoAv my man. But how powerful he Avill be—^we’ll 
see. He’s a sad man these days: after eight years of hard 
and lonely toil in liis present office, the crow’s feet by his 
eyes, he sees the Liberal Party in a most difficult neck 
and shoal of time, all its old enemies at its tlnoat. A 
lonely ideahst. Sir EdAvard; sometimes I tliinlc him as 
grun as a Puritan; sometimes I think lum half afraid of 


^At this time Colonel House was m Europe m the interest of general arbitration 
and peace See Volume I, Chapter IX 
*Thi8 luncheon is described in Volume I, Page 299. 
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The enemies of the President and the professional en¬ 
emies of Great Bntam all ranged themselves bravely 
and—^fell Yet they call it a grudging victory 

Well, I drove down to Northchffe s country house to¬ 
day (he owns the Times, the Daily Mail, etc , etc , etc), 
and after I had admired Lady Northchlfe’s seven gardens 
and we had fimshed luncheon, I took Northchffe off mto 
his hbrary I pictured this drawn battle to him and 
pomted out the slaughter and remmded him that nobody 
before had ever dared aU these anti-Bntish influences to 
assemble themselves and have it out, and I showed him the 
dead on the field 

“In God’s name, Northcliffe, if this isn’t victory, what 
would your Washmgton correspondent call a victoryp 
Tell me frankly, what’s the matter? ’ 

He didn’t know, really hadn t noticed it, would look it 
up, etc Queer lot, these fellows Yet they do see the 
victory, they are impressed, they are grateful, they do 
admire you—all m their slow, dumb way, but they stick 
at that amendment Why was it put there if it means 
nothmg? They constantly do precisely sucli tacks in 
Parhament, but when somebody else docs sudi a 
tack, tliey suspect some mgger m tlie woodpile But 
this wiU pass'—^wiU probably bo buned in next necks 
Spedalor 

Sir Edward Grey (I think I wrote you) said some lime 
ngo that ho had it in imnd to make on important speech 
in the House of Commons, when llic repeal had posscil 
the Senate, on “How Great Goicmnicnts Should Behai c 
to One Another,’’ using tlus repeal ns his text 111 see 
him to-morrow and I’ll say to lum “ Isn t it time we were 
getting our big spcccli ready? Alas! its a sad da\ 
m Parliament for anytlimg but Ireland and Ulster and the 

*Io It U •Irrody ON H P •nol^) 
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To the President 

Sunday, July 12, 1914, 
Panshanger, Hertford, 

England. 

Dear Mr. President: 

It may please you to learn that the approach of Mexican 
affams toward a solution along the lines of your thought 
and effort is perceived even here, in spite of the hitherto 
prevalent British opinion that your “idealistic” pro¬ 
gramme was bound to fail. A few days ago one of the 
“City”(as we should say. Wall Street) men who has big 
investments in Mexico—a man, not of the Cowdray 
group—^informed me that he had authentic information 
that a solution was at hand. He undoubtedly receives 
accurate commercial information from Mexico constantly 
by cable. How trustworthy his political information 
and judgment are I can only guess. But he surely did 
not expect what he now hears has taken place—that 
Huerta’s elimmation and the setting up of a government 
to which both factions agree are imminent. I promptly 
informed Sir Edward Grey of what this man had told me, 
and Sir Edward read me a telegram that he had just re¬ 
ceived from Carden which looked in the same direction, 
tho’ it didn’t look so far. Meantime, I notice a subsidence 
of apprehension in the atmosphere of London political 
life. A little while ago Carden had this government 
scared about what was sure to happen in Mexico City— 
the cuttiug of the water supply and the light wire, the 
murder of foreigners, the sacking of the city, etc., etc. 
These things were going to happen overnight. I manage 
to get Sir Ed^vard to teU me more or less of what Carden 
telegraphs; and in the last week or two his dispatches 
have become far less panicky. If he keep cooling down 
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his own mtellectnal processes The revolution comes 
80 hard and must be so desperately fought for, and it is 
so slow, and the tools it must be won with so duIL Tm 
glad we haven’t that particular job 
The Die Hards do ^e hard, and the Liberals lack, not 
courage, but buoyancy They seem hacked, weary, worn 
to a frazzle, and I’m begmnmg to see how hard and slow 
their task is These people are set They naturally shrink 
from changmg anythmg, they matmctivdy resent change 
A naval man told me that after breech-loading guns were 
mvented, they kept the muzzle-loaders ten years, aigumg 
meantime that no breech-loading gun could possibly bo 
accurate 

Smce I started this letter, the Spedaior has done what 
I heard it would do See the enclosed article, which no 
doubt was telegraphed See also the Pall Mall chppmg 
I enclose, too. Sir Edward’s speech—the part of it about 
the Panama tolls I promptly thanked him and, os I 
telegraphed you, he seemed pleased that it pleased you 
He told me this that, when the repeal of the tolls clause 
passed the Senate, he wished to send instructions to liis 
Embassy at Waslungton to thank you, but ho feared tlint 
if nows of such an act on his part should get out it might 
embarrass you. I told him that I would convey Ins 
appreciation to you 

I hear talk about it whcrc\ cr I go Bryce made a good 
speech about it last mght at the rourth of Julj dinner of 
the American Society I dmed with tlic London County 
Council it was praised there It has cleared the atmos 
pliero here wondcrfullj and made il possible for ^ou to 
make on> demands tlint you would make on tins go\cm 
nicnl —And Uicrc’s notlung now on the docket 

Very heartily ^olU*, 
Waltiji II Pvoi.. 
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too); and of such houses come great admirals and generals 
and administrators. The aristocracy is here and it isn’t 
effete by a long shot. If it prove to be teachable, it will 
rule for many a long year. On some sides it seems dense. 
But if you take a peer to be a fool, you’U find out your 
mistake in a day or two’s talk at the short range you get 
in a country-house party. He’ll tell you more than you 
know about artists and cows and foreign lands and chem¬ 
istry and rainfall in India, and he’ll beat you riding, 
shooting, golfing, or at tennis and—^in the evening at 
poker, if you wish; and after intelligent talk about 
theology, he’ll swear at Lloyd George in a way that a 
cowboy would admire. His lady wears too many dia¬ 
monds for the simple taste of a democrat, but she wouldn’t 
hesitate a moment to sell every one of them to help Ulster 
if she thought Ulster needed such help; and her sons and 
brothers are in all English-speaking lands, never forgetful 
of the old home. 

Great human societies are the most interesting sub¬ 
jects of study in the world—aren’t they? We speak 
about hospitahty: we don’t know the A B C of this fine 
art. These great Englishmen practise it on their fellows 
tfil it takes rank with painting, architecture, and litera¬ 
ture. They had a pageant the other day at the sleepy 
old town of Hertford, whence Hartford, Connecticut, 
was settled, a pageant that showed 1,000 years of the 
history of the town. Men from Connecticut were invited. 
Lady Sahsbury invited Mrs. Page and me to Hatfield, 
the Salisburys’ country home, itself nearly half a 
thousand years old. There we found the Connecticut 
folk. Then we went to Hertford, to the town haU, for 
luncheon. Lord Salisbury is “Lord Steward” of the 
town—an hereditary honorary office. As Lord Steward 
he spoke. His cousin, Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, began his 
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for a few weeks more, he will reach a normal tempera¬ 
ture 

House IS happy, havmg sent his letter to the Kaiser,* 
and he is now enjoying himself I told Sir Edward 
Grey what House had written and he was pleased 
“Good as far as It goes,” said he, “and I don t see how 
he could have gone further ” 

But Grey is greatly disturbed over the danger that 
comes of the Servian unrest against Austna Both 
Russia and Germany are mobihzmg on the South The 
infernal near-Eastem country is worse than Mexico 
I have heard no more gossip about our sale of ships to 
Greece ’ The Greek Minister smiles and bows every 
tune I see him, with a pecuhar unctuousncsa 

It’s a long way from these troubled subjects to this qmet 
great house of the Cowper family, where witli the Speaker 
of the House and Lord Rayleigh and divers other lords 
and ladies, we are spendmg Sunday A dozen Lord 
Cowpere hang m the library, and every one lias added 
to the famous pictures m tlie gallery and to the books in 
tile hbrary, till both are famous for their riches Tlicy 
thought tlioy built forever, these old nobles, and I m not 
sure but they did build for at least a i cry long time to 
come Wherever any branch of the fanuly innj li\e, 
and they hve all over tlio world, tliej neier forget the 
ancestral scat and Uio sons of joungcr sons of nian> 
generations come back to visit it and to bo cnterlnincil 
This, I lliink, IS the strongest force llial binds the colonics 
to the mother countiy Of such a house conics one of tliu 
greatest plij’sicists m tlio world’ (who is a sort of jxililieinn 

»Se«^olameI QjapterlX* 

*InJuly 19H tbeAmerk»DGo¥fmm«it«Jdlh^LQllWJr*^‘^‘*^*'^ 
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too); and of such houses come great admirals and generals 
and administrators. The aristocracy is here and it isn’t 
effete by a long shot. If it prove to he teachable, it will 
rule for many a long year. On some sides it seems dense. 
But if you take a peer to be a fool, you’ll find out your 
mistake in a day or two’s talk at the short range you get 
in a country-house party. He’U tell you more than you 
know about artists and cows and foreign lands and chem¬ 
istry and rainfall in India, and he’ll beat you riding, 
shooting, golfing, or at tennis and—^in the evening at 
poker, if you wish; and after inteUigent talk about 
theology, he’U swear at Lloyd George in a way that a 
cowboy would admire. His lady wears too many dia¬ 
monds for the simple taste of a democrat, but she wouldn’t 
hesitate a moment to seU every one of them to help Ulster 
if she thought Ulster needed such help; and her sons and 
brothers are in all English-speaking lands, never forgetful 
of the old home. 

Great human societies are the most interesting sub¬ 
jects of study m the world—aren’t they? We speak 
about hospitality: we don’t know the A B C of this fine 
art. These great Englishmen practise it on their fellows 
tfil it takes rank with painting, architecture, and htera- 
ture. They had a pageant the other day at the sleepy 
old town of Hertford, ivhence Hartford, Connecticut, 
was settled, a pageant that showed 1,000 years of the 
history of the town. Men from Connecticut were invited. 
Lady Sahsbury invited Mrs. Page and me to Hatfield, 
the SaHsburys’ country home, itself nearly half a 
thousand years old. There we found the Connecticut 
folk. Then we went to Hertford, to the town hall, for 
luncheon. Lord Sahsbury is “Lord Steward” of the 
town—an hereditary honorary office. As Lord Steward 
he spoke. His cousin, Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, began his 
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public career forty years ago as member of the House for 
Hertford, and they presented bun with the freedom of 
the town m a handsome silver casket, and so on Then, 
two mghts later Lord and Lady Salisbury entertamed m 
theur London house (read “p^ce ) the hundreds of 
delegates from thirty or more countries to a Congress of 
Home and Town Planners and Builders, and m a httlo 
speech of welcome Lord Salisbury showed that he know 
what every country was domg m this new movement 
On the mtervening mght he gave a great ball m honour 
of his daughter’s “commg out ” Such were three days 
of one nobleman’s activities that I happened to witness 
He’s as mce and modest a fellow m has manner ns if ho 
were a simple country squire If yon think that this sort 
of a man is done for Iiecauso he’s a Tory, you don’t know 
the breed Two of his brothers at m the House while ho 
Bits m the Lords, and their sister. Lady Selbome, holds 
meeUngs m favour of woman suffrage 1 Tlierc s no airy- 
fairy fluffiness about her, and her husband, who has hcen 
First Lord of the Admiralty, stns all England bv Ins 
speeches for an efficient navy Of course, llic other side’s 
mtcrcstmg, too, and olemnlly nglil and unlactful I 
enjoyed an amusmg momentary prominence the other 
mght by reason of tlicu lack of tad Wien the House 
met at tune, the Opposition Iiauglitily inquired where the 
Prune Minister was “at this important junctiuc ’ One 
of the Cabmoloxplamcd that he hod an impcmli\ e engage¬ 
ment with the Ambassador of a foreign country 

“Wliat important engagement can keep liim from the 
House when this cnlicnl measure is up for discussion? 
ono asked And tiicn nnotlicr “I understand that llic 
PrimeMinistcr isdiningwitli the Amcncan Ambassador— 
that is his ‘impcrntiNC engagement lor the American 
Ambassador I lm%c the greatest respect I sliould feel 
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greatly honoured to dine VTitli him myself, but the seduc¬ 
tions of His Excellency’s hospitahty should not detain 
the Rt. Hon. gentleman at this critical hour in the House.” 
[Laughter.] And the House adjourned because Mr. As¬ 
quith was dimng Ayith me I My dinner list Avill have to be 
enlarged because I mvited the Prime Minister to come and 
tallc with House. Don’t you see how these Special En¬ 
voys get the Regular Force into troubleP 

Special envoys are now numerous from San Francisco. 
One wants the British Navy to patrol the sea from Iceland 
to Scotland when the aviators from the Fair fly around 
the world; another wants me to go with him to see the 
Bang to persuade His Majesty to send a bull from his 
herd to -^e Fair, and they aU bring enigmatical vague 
credentials from the State Department asking my 
“cooperation.” When I telegraph to the Department 
asking if I am authorized by it to ask for this service from 
the British Navy, I am told No, but that I may use my 
“personal good offices.” My personal good offices don’t 
move the British Navy, and I think I won’t try them on 
the King’s buU. But one of these days I pray Heaven I 
may have tune to describe the comedies of this ambassa¬ 
dorial hfe. The sheer juxtaposition of events makes one 
smile. To-morrow I must unveil a picture of McKinley, 
and the next day a church window to Pocahontas and I 
have just received news that Booker Washington is com¬ 
ing, none of which is as good a show as a Buflalo-BiU 
kind of exhibition now given here as showing “the real 
life of the United States.” At least we’U not die from 
ennui. 

Yours heartily, 
Walter H. Page. 



CHAPTER III 

VEXATIONS OF AN AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR 

I T MUST not be assnmed, from the foregomg com¬ 
ments on the Bnbah social and political system, that 
the life of the Amencan Ambassador was exclusively de¬ 
voted to agreeable hvmg, congenial labour, and philosophi¬ 
cal observation. It had distinctly its unpleasant side. 
Much as Page admired democratic institutions, there was 
one expression of democracy with which he could not 
sympathize One illusion disappeared m the first few 
months of his English sojourn lake most Amencans ho 
had heard much of the great regard wluch Groat Britain 
entertamed for the Amencan ambassadonal service. Ho 
soon discovered that only m a personal sense was tins 
impression well founded. Certam Amencan Amhassa- 
dora—^though by no means all—hod mode great reputa¬ 
tions The Amencan Ambassador occupied an oxcep- 
bonal posibon amid tlie represootatnes of foroign poners, 
due to the fact that ho spoke the English language and 
represented a country tliat found its institutional and 
racial roots m Bntain. The long-settled Bntish policy 
of mamtauung the fncndlicst rclabons mtli tlio United 
States likewise gave tlio Amencan representable somc- 
tlimg of a favoured posibon IIis countiy also was de- 
taclied from Europe and its political inlngucs and jcnloas- 
ics, causes of nolcnl controicrsj liclMccn Great Bntniii 
and tlio Umted States seldom arose in jicnco times, and 
so an Amencan iVmbassador endoaed—ns pmclicallj all 
*0 
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of them for al least half a ccnlury have been—^wilh amia¬ 
bility, cull lire, intcllifreiicc, and taet, almost never had 
unpleasant experiences at the Foreign OtTice. Not un¬ 
naturally, therefore, the American Ambassador in London 
was a num apart, the special object of general attention and 
regard. Yet, from the professional standj)oint, the Ameri¬ 
can diplomatic scr^ioc was hardly looked upon seriously. 
k"or generations this country had selected I\'Jinistcrs and 
Ambassadors too frequently on political grounds; it bad 
dcvclojicd no consistent foreign policy and no diplomatic 
traditions; it had made the most niggardly financial 
pro^ision for the support of embassies and had not given 
its representatives jicrmancnt and dignified habitations. 
The evidences that the iVnierican peojfie had little interest 
in this phase of American activity were abundaiit; reports 
even came across the ocean that certain Presidential 
candidates and other conspicuous statesmen were ad¬ 
vocating the abolition of Ambassadors as useless and 
outworn remnants of mcdiaivalism. A survey of the 
conditions under wliich Ambassadors performed their 
work might malvc one reasonalily ask whether the views 
of Mr. Champ Clark did not represent the nation’s atti¬ 
tude. 

Page was an especially well-informed American; his 
interest in American diplomacy had always been keen; 
yet he was Iiimself surprised at the barren circumstances 
of his arrival in London. For tlurty years the “Chan¬ 
cery” of the American Embassy had been a dingy little 
flat in Victoria Street. That was the only permanent 
American diplomatic establislnnent in the British capital. 
There was no dignified building, in a respectable location, 
Imovm as the “American Embassy.” Since the days of 
Thomas Pinckney, our first Minister to Great Britain, 
our representatives had lived in a succession of houses. 
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The very variety—some extremely plam and simple, 
others fairly gorgeous—vras m itself hardly m keepmg mth 
the democratic idea. Why should one Ambassador of a 
great democracy, ■where all men were supposedly equal, 
hve m an unpretentious house m an obscure square, and 
his successor occupy what was virtually a palace? Thema- 
jonty of American Ambassadors, it is true, have hved with 
digmty and even elegance—^most of them, mdeed, have 
been rich men, but that likewise was a violation of the 
democratic prmciple, for it apparently meant tliat onlj 
rich men could aspire to these posts This, honever, 
was not Its most senous aspect. The lack of a fixed 
home was a distmct diplomatic handicap Of all desira¬ 
ble quahties the mdefimte thmg known ns "prestige” 
18 perhaps the most important m foreign relations The 
fact that the American Ambassador, as soon ns he readied 
London, became a house-hunter, hardly added to his 
impressiveness This absence of a permanent headquar¬ 
ters seemed a dear mdication that Americans knew nolli- 
mg about foreign affairs and cored notlung about them 
"Till we have such an established bmldmg,” MTOto Page, 
“they’ll regard us ns mean and stmgy and giicn to queer 
freaks, they like us [that is, the American people] but 
they don’t know what to tlimk of our goi emment. 

Our goiernmcnt they don’t trust or admire” Tlic 
Enghsli people had anotlicr explanation, also not espe¬ 
cially llnttcnng to our national pndc That the Amcnenn 
Government could not afford n respectable diploniotic 
cstnblislimcnt iins preposterous, from a monc\ standpoint 
the tiling was tnllmg ’Tlie failure to pro\ idc one thcreforr 
must bo the political fear of Ihclnsh lotcl In other iiord'' 
tlie indifference Mas a studied insult The men reflection 
tlmt the Goi emment had no cmhnssics in Pans or Itorhn 
or Romo or hladnd—mdccil, in few capitals—shows the 
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absurdity of this notion, yet Page was constantly called 
upon to repudiate it. “It’s too bad you’re not allowed 
to have a residence in London,” or “I suppose the Irish 
would object”—such were the sympathetic remarks 
frequently dropped in liis ear. “Is no administration 
strong enough to do itP” was another question he records. 

A part of the same difficulty was the failure of Washing¬ 
ton to malvc a proper allowance for ambassadorial ex¬ 
penses. Only two t>q)es of men could perform the duties 
even on a modest scale; men of wealth, or men, who though 
not wealthy had, in the course of a busy life, placed aside 
a modest competence wliich would suffice for a brief stay. 
The average American in the United States cannot under¬ 
stand why an Ambassador to Great Britain must spend 
at least $50,000 a year. Page himseh did not understand 
it until he had lived a few weeks in London. He believed, 
with most enlightened Americans, that the man was 
the important thing, not his surroundings; that the Amer¬ 
ican Ambassador could hve in the utmost simplicity and 
still creditably perform his duties. He expressed himself 
on this subject in February, 1913, two months before 
President Wilson summoned him to this post. “The 
wish for a change from merely rich men as Ambassadors 
and Mmisters,” he wrote, “has been made in all quarters 
since the election; and a very proper wish it is. A 
facetious view of the subject would suggest that most of 
the democratic gentlemen who wish to represent their 
country at foreign capitals are poor men. But there is a 
serious side to it. Of late years it has become almost the 
rule that the most important ambassadorships should be 
given to rich men, in some cases because they made big 
campaign contributions (if not for this reason, for what 
reason?). In other cases, the expense of maintaining 
establishments on a level with other nations far outruns 
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the salanes that we pay, and, for this reason, of the men 
ehgible, the rich ma n has had the preference. 

“But, whatever the reason, the gradual and continuous 
tendency toward nchly kept embassies is out of keepmg 
with the American idea. The American idea may, m 
this matter, properly he called sunphaty and efficiency 
A plam, dignified house, with a real man m it, is better 
than a palace with a mere officiaL Reverdy Johnson, 
Charles Pranas Adams, John Lothrop Motley, James 
Russell Lowell, Thomas F Bayard—^these are the tiTss 
of men who have properly and with great distmction 
represented the Umted States m European capitals, 
and they did it nght well The very snnphaty of tlioir 
ways of hfe—their very poverty, if you choose so to call 
it—was one important element of their success It was 
as much as to say that the United States sent nhroad men 
who were scholars and gentlemen and mcn-oMotters it 
was the man who counted, not the house ho ]i\ cd in, or the 
Jervants he hired, or his entertainments There Imio, 
of course, been rich men who were scholars and men of 
personal charm. But the great old-timo distmction of 
Amcncan diplomacy was not llio distinction that wcaltli 
gave or helped to give 

“There was a movement soicml ^cars ago to persuade 
Congress to buy suitable residences for our Amliassndors 
at tlie chief European capitals—a w orthj nio\ o that ought 
to succeed The best posts, too, might mwn well cnrrj 
larger salanes Wo ore parsimonious in small niattcrs 
But tile lack of proper goicmniaital proMsioii is not a 
siiffiacnt reason for the appointment of men onK or 
mainlj liecause tlicj are nch men It ls a had das when 
this sliall be true alxilit nn> public position Ao nch 
man has liccn elected President smcc Rasliiiigton and 
no nch man could lie Tins mn\ not lie fair to the nch. 
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but beneath it there runs a rather wholesome quality of 
American character. TOiy should any rich man hold a 
lesser govcrmnental post merely because of riches?” 

It is a cirrious fact that Page himself Avas almost precisely 
the t^q^e of man he described, wdtli not the slightest 
consciousness of his impending appointment—scholarly, 
dignified, AA*ith a deep interest and understanding of 
public questions and liis country’s position in the world, 
and, alDOve all, simple in his personal tastes and living 
habits. He presently had an opportunity for testing liis 
theory that such a man, Avithout a large income, could 
easily fulfil the ambassadorial post and he quicldy dis¬ 
covered that liis preconception Avas Avrong. The first 
four of the distinguished diplomats he mentions—^Reverdy 
Johnson, Charles Francis Adams, John Lothrop Motley, 
and James Russell LoAveU—Avere not Ambassadors: they 
Avere hiinisters. Though the traditional distinction be- 
tAveen an Amliassador and a Minister has lost much of its 
force, it is stfil true that on the ceremonial side the posi¬ 
tion of an Ambassador is far the more exalted one. He 
represents his sovereign to the sovereign of the nation 
to Avhich he is accredited; he ranks in precedence next to 
the princes of the blood, he is entertained by the King 
and he also entertains the King, and in aU circles he is 
treated Avith the same deference that would be shoAvn the 
ruler of his OAvn country. Possibly this type of function¬ 
ary is not becoming to a Repubhc organized on democratic 
lines. For more than a hundred years the United States 
maintained this point of view. It refused to appoint 
Ambassadors, placing its diplomatic interest in the hands 
of Ministers Resident. These diplomatic agents of the 
“second rank” had practically the same official powers as 
Ambassadors; their social position, however, was very 
different. Page himself, in his entertaining description 
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of a Court at Buckingham Palace, makes it clear tliat 
Ambaasadors receive far more distmguiahed treatment 
than mere Ministers. “The Ambassadors come m first 
and bow and the Kong shakes hands with them. Then 
come the forty or more Ministers—no shake for them.’" 
This latter group mduded men of the emmence of Charles 
Francis Adams, James Russell Lowell, and John Lothrop 
Motley, m the days of Queen Victona. 'There were many 
other disadvantages to which Ministers were forced to 
submit. The consequence was that a Minister could hvo 
on a comparatively modest expenditure. As he had no 
particular position at Court, his outside life was precisely 
what he chose to make it. A faflure to entertam exten¬ 
sively brought no criticis m upon himself or his country 
But he likewiso had to pay the penalty for his mconspicu- 
ous manner of life. He did not make the “contacts" 
that were valuable m the transaction of lus country’s 
busmess. He was forced to sit m the anteroom of the 
Foreign Secretary while the Ambassadors of nations for 
less important than his own received preferential trenl- 
mont. If ho dmed with tlio Sovereign it was a special 
favour duo to his personal ommcnco and not the estab¬ 
lished nght of lus position. Naturally the time came when 
the Xlmtcd States could no longer endure tlus system, and, 
m 1893, Congress passed a law permitting tlio President 
to raise certam legations to tlio rank of embassies 
The nation applauded tlio change, though there vas 
apparently no general appreciation of its meaning Cer¬ 
tainly Congress, alien it passeil the new nmbnssndonal 
act, did not imderstand its Bigmficoncc Olhcnvisc it 
would lln^o adequately pro%ndcd for the financial olilign- 
tions of the cliangcd status An American Minister 
could hso simply, for no great soaal duties were ineiita 
•NtJame I P«jr« IM. 
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bly laid upon him. James Russell Lowell, for example, 
mamtained a modest establishment in Lowndes Square, 
and performed the comparatively simple duties of his 
post, achieving by virtue of his talents and charm a 
high position in British social and intellectual hfe. But 
an Ambassador cannot live with the simplicity of a dip¬ 
lomat of lower rank. Page thought so before he reached 
London; why such living was impossible his letters show. 
If the matter were purely one of social display, the criti¬ 
cisms frequently heard in Congress and elsewhere would be 
justified. But the constant round of dinner parties and 
country visits are not merely pleasure expeditions; indeed, 
that is not their prime purpose. That quick transporta¬ 
tion and communication have made unnecessary certain 
functions of an Ambassador is true; he does not constantly 
have to make decisions on his own responsibility, as in 
the old days, for the State Department can send immediate 
instructions; so much basis there is for the theory that the 
cable and the fast steamship have made the service 
obsolete. Transmitting documents and discussing prob¬ 
lems in the Foreign Office, however, are not the most 
important of his duties. His value consists in the infor¬ 
mation he can send of the officials who are conducting the 
Government with which he is dealing, the state of pubhc 
opinion, as mirrored not only in the daily and periodical 
press, but in the minds of influential men. It is his duty 
to meet these men—and women too, for women play a 
far more important part in British public life than they 
do in this country—obtain their views, and report the 
resultant judgment and observations to Washington. No 
one has yet discovered any satisfactory method of getting 
acquainted with human beings except by associating with 
them. In a great capital like London most important 
diplomatic business is really transacted over the dinner 
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table In former times an Ambassador needed to be on good 
terms only with the Court, now he must know the leaders 
m all walks of hfe. He must also know the masses In 
this work an Ambassador s wife can be almost ns useful 
as the Ambassador himself, a clever woman, through her 
friendships, can eaady pick up information that may 
detenmne national pohcy Page’s career m London 
illustrates abundantly the practical value of this social 
side. “You can’t talk with them,’’ he wntes, “except 
at luncheon or dinner—^food with talk eiery time.” “I 
meet the Argentme and Chilean Ministers everywhere, 
any day—^the last tune at a big dinner, where we sat m 
a corner and settled the South and Central American 
troubles ” ‘ This easy way of domg things comes of 
their havmg attractive wives who arc sought at big 
Boaal functions ’ The innumerable occasions when 
Page discussed Mexico, Panama, and the issues of tlio 
war at big houses come out m lus letters How mucli 
world history was made by Page’s friendship for Sir 
Edward Grey, based largely upon a community of hternrj 
enthusiasms and common conceptions of statecraft, can 
only bo faintly imngmcd Many inslnnccs could bo 
citii TTus 18 tlio reason why tlio mninfcnnnco of 
nn embassy m London requires a much greater outlnj 
than tlio $17,500 salarj wliicli the position rccciics. It 
IS only when this sum is compared with the $85,000 
allowed the British Ambassador m 'Wnshiiigton that 
the parsmionj of the American Goicmmcnt is apparent 
Page explains the silimUon in lus Icllors to the Presi¬ 
dent, and there need now lie no dchcnc^ nlmiit jinnling 
them, for a public question of ^nsl importance is m 
xohed Mr John NV Dn\i» Ins successor, after his 
return explained lieforo the House Committee on I or 
cign iMTairs the utter mqiossihlhlj of iimininming the 
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office, even in unostentatious times, on less than $50,000 
a year/ In making this public revelation, Mr. Davis 
has done only what Page himself intended to do. After 
a year in London, largely at his own expense. Page in¬ 
formed President Wilson that unless a different financial 
arrangement were made he should resign and come home 
“If I have to leave in the fall or in December,” he wrote 
at the same time to Colonel House, “it will be said and 
thought that I’ve failed, unless there be some reason that 
can be made pubhc. I should be perfectly willing to 
tell the reason—^the failure of the Government to malte it 
financially possible.” 


To the President 

American Embassy, London, 
June 5, 1914 

Dear Mr. President: 

. . . I wrote you a letter on Sunday giving my res¬ 

ignation and asking you to have a letter of recall sent to 
me. But I have decided first to send you this tiresome 
letter instead—to see, since you are kind enough to wish 
me to remain here and since I have just reached a place 
in my adjustment to this task that will, I hope, enable 
me to be of some real service in the future—to see if 
some way cannot be found for you to have at least one 
representative in a great capital who need not be a rich 
man. 

At the risk of wearying you (rather, it is a dead cer¬ 
tainty that I shall weary you) I shall try to explain the 
whole situation For, looked at from the United States, 
it seems preposterous that an American Ambassador in 

^Heanngs Before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representa¬ 
tives, Sixty-eighth Congress, First Session, pages 205-211 
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London must have from $45,000 to $50,000 a year prop¬ 
erly to do his task But this is the centre of the ivorld, 
and the Amencan Amhassador has by far more duties 
laid on him than all the rest of the Ambassadors here put 
together Ambassadors ore given precedence over all but 
royal persons, and this preenunenc® carnes very costly 
obligations Everybody m oflScial and m social hfe offers 
him entertainment, and some of these entertamments 
must of course be returned I have returned perhaps 
one m five—^not more This is necessary, if for no other 
reason, to prevent hmdermg cnticism Every Thursday 
afternoon from one hundred to two hundred and fifty 
people call, besides large numbers on other days Tlieso 
callers are persona m official hfe, the ruhng class m English 
society, and Americans A record of them must bo kept 
and calls must be returned Then tlicre are mntations to 
dinner, to luncheon, to country houses, palace functions, 
and every member of the diplomatic corps accepts tlicm 
m the regular pursmt of his busmess In ndffilion to 
all these the American Ambassador is asked sooner or 
Inter to all tlie cities where the Lord May ors and Councils 
entertain him All these cost. Not a day passes Iiut 
I am making speeches or taking journeys, short or long, 
by rad or by motor, trying to interpret our institutions 
and our hfe All these activities are essential, being part 
and parcel of tlio better understanding of the ino peoples 
nnd narp and woof of our infcmntionni friendliness 
Tliere IS no other way to gi'o expression to tlicsc close 
relations 

Then there arc thousands of Amcnenns nlio conic hero 
PresentK, for example, the training shi|is from Aniin|)olis 
i\ill come to the coast The commanding officer mil call 
on me I must go to his ship in return ^\ e imist ex¬ 
change dinners I muting ccrlnin English ndnuruli to 
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meet him. We may dispense with these things in the 
United States. If we omitted them here, we should 
start unfriendly gossip throughout Europe. Again, on 
any nation’s natal day, the London Ambassador opens 
his house to his compatriots. A few hundred call on the 
other Ambassadors. On the American, from three 
thousand to four thousand caU. I have to hire a hotel I 
I have thought of omitting it, but everybody warns me 
not to do so. There surely would be a howl if I did. 
The Ambassador is the visible symbol of the Umted 
States to these folk. 

Now such activities as these are not merely the fashion. 
They have become fixed by long use and habit. Things 
of mere fashion I have persistently omitted and disre¬ 
garded. In other words, a man who is going to be the 
American Ambassador in London heis got to do these 
and such things. Else he would not represent the United 
States to these people at all. He could be a clerk and 
transmit and carry messages to the Foreign Secretary. 
But he could have no influence on public opinion—could 
not be a personage in any sense; he could not know the 
English people, he would not be highly regarded by them, 
nor could he ever hear or find out such things as I have 
sometimes written you in my letters. 

Of course I have thought all this out. I have thought 
of omitting most of these things and of taking a small 
house on a side street and Hving within my salary. That’s 
possible, and, seen from the Umted States, it seemed prac¬ 
ticable. But it isn’t practicable without utterly changing 
the nature of the task and omitting the most important 
parts of it. As it is, the United States Government 
(God knows) is held in contempt enough for not providing 
its Ambassador with a house This omission has been 
flung in my face, I am sure, every day that I have been 
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here Even m official circles, it is continually held agamst 
us This British Government has a house m Washmgton 
and it makes its Ambassador an allowance for various 
expenses It is regarded as a poor return compliment 
that our government has no home here and skimps our 
Ambassador They don t like it. Every other country 
that has an Ambassador here (except the Turkish) owns 
a house or has a house on a long lease, it has furnished 
it well, it aUowB a fund for entertainment. The absence 
of an embassy here has become a pubhc scandal As I 
think of this cmnmal omission all these years while every 
town of any size m the United States has got its big 
post-office building, I feel an almost nresistiblo impulse to 
send my letter of resignation without more ado For 
men and governments do not waste their money m tliese 
ways And here, m the pnnapal capital of Europe, wlulo 
France, Germany, Austna Italy, Spam, Japan all ha\o 
proper homes, costmg each from $250,000 to $500,000, 
we have—nothing, and yet the Amencan Ambassador 
has to bear lus burden and disgrace and to do more duties 
than all the others put together and—to pay lus omi 
billsl 

The offices' haio remained llic same for about tliirt\ 
years In tliat time tlio vholo street Mlicrc they are has 
become a clieap shopping street—as if they were between 
two stores down on Pennsy I\ nnia Aienue in Wnsliington 
Tlie stores haio caused an increase in roiilnl ^nluo and 
made llie place less desirable for our uses The entmnee 
13 tlie same ns to llio cheap flats nboic A httJe alidc 
ago, a woman who liics in one of these flats made a sen 
salion in the courts, and once in a vlido 1 liaio met 
immoilcsl-looking vomcn in the hall I have alivays 
■wished to moio these offices But they hn\c licen the 

rrhf Awln n nn* n-rmln* lo U,** >,vrtllM l*r St. 
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one stable thing about our establishment in London. 
So long as there Avas hope that a house might be leased for a 
term of years for the Ambassador, it seemed best to let the 
oJB&ces remain till such a house could be taken and then 
move them (the offices) also—^but not to move them 
twice. 

During the last fifteen or twenty years hving conditions 
(and the duties laid on the American Ambassador) have 
greatly changed. In Lowell’s day imder Queen Victoria’s 
simple reign, a man could five and do his duty on $20,000 
to $25,000 a year. But even then Lowell went home poor, 
and Phelps, I have heard, had a hard time too. Hay 
was a rich man. Choate (so I have heard since I came 
here) spent at least $65,000 a year. Henry James, who 
often comes to my house, the other day told an American 
lady—^in a complimentary way to me—that I was “do¬ 
ing—er the task—er just—just right”—^in one of his 
endless sentences. Not a man in any big capital in Europe, 
as our Ambassador, gets off, I hear, with less than $50,000, 
and I suspect that every one spends more. Not an 
Ambassador in London (again excepting the Turk, who 
doesn’t count) gets off with $50,000 if his house rent were 
reckoned in. We had as well say, then, that the American 
Ambassador here—^necessarily the most costly of all the 
diplomatic posts—so long as he has to pay his house rent 
and aU his official entertainment biUs, must have at least 
$50,000, if he do his task creditably. 

There has been a curious reversion from a fair start. 
Isn’t it true that Dr. Benjamin Franklin, in France, 
received $17,000 a year—a great deal more than $17,000 
a year now—a grant for official entertaining and a coach 
and pair? That was before the day of the backAvoods 
Congressman and the professional Irish politician. And 
to give the Ambassador here and in Mexico the same sal- 
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ary js a ridiculous absurdity No other government does 
such a thing 

I have varying moods As I -write this, I feel as I felt 
last Sunday -when I -wrote out my resignation—that’s the 
wisest -way out of the difficulty, give it up and tell the 
pubhc the whole truth, that we can have only nch men 
for Ambassadors—swallow my loss, forget it, and go back 
to my work and earn my hvmg Then I have another 
mood—that it is exceedmgly unfortunate to change 
Ambassadors so often, that I owe it to you to make every 
even desperate effort not to have to give up for sheer 
financial reasons Moreover, I beheve, at least in my 
Varner moments, that I have now made such an adjust¬ 
ment of myself to this task as to warrant the hope of domg 
It -with some credit the next two or three years I lm\o 
made most of the mevitable mistakes and outh\ ed them, 
and I have made the acqunmtanco of the people 

Wo have gone on m tJus shabby fashion so long that 
perhaps no conceivable Congress can be made to under¬ 
stand what an Embassy is—or ouglit to be—w c hai c gone 
on continually lowering our standing in English eyes 
at least, and this is one reason why our government is held 
m contempt here, cordially as they rcgnnl our people and 
our nation 

I fear I must take some blame on myself for getting into 
tlus box at all, for if I had known what the real task is 
and that the obligatory cost is so great of course I should 
not bale dared to come But noliody was frank with me 
about this aspect of the post Inflict nolaxh (but you 
and me) seems cicr to lie quite frank nlioiit our relations 
to Great Bntnin Conscqucnth, the iiiihhc here IxJth 
official and pniate, construes our lack of an rnilmssy 
ns proof of our fear of the Irish and of the \ellow pre-s 
Thes assume Uiat these dctcmiinc our [Hihcy and this 
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assumption fits practically every fact and every occurrence 
for the last decade or two, except only your Message 
asking for the repeal of the discriminating tolls clause 
m the Panama act. And when an Ambassador talks about 
a really satisfactory mutual understanding and trust, the 
man who sits next him says when he sits down: “It’s 
a real pity that your great government can’t have an 
embassy in London.” Merely as a diplomatic asset, 
a good house here would be worth to us a thousand times 
what it would cost. The lack of it plays so important 
a part m British pubhc opinion that I have had moods 
when it seemed to me hardly worth any man’s while 
to keep going night and day to try to counteract the effect 
of this omission. 

I pray you pardon all this, my dear Mr. President. It 
is an unpardonably long explanation of an unfortunate 
situation. I imagine after all that the best way out of it 
is for you to reheve me of further duties that I cannot 
pay for, find a man of fortune for this post, too, and let my 
resignation help, if it can be made to help, toward an 
understanding of the whole diplomatic problem. Perhaps 
that’s the best service I can render, after all. But I 
shouldn’t be candid if I didn’t express a profound regret, 
for I am eager now, since I have begun to learn how, to 
serve you and to do what I can to build up a right under¬ 
standing of us and of our government abroad. The 
first step in building up such a right understanding here 
must be a house for our Ambassador. If I go away, 
however, because I can’t afford it and my successor has 
to pay for his own house—that’ll not be a flattering or 
helpful condition for him to begin his labour under. It’s 
surely a bad predicament. 

Yours most heartily, 
Walter H. Page. 
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As a result of this letter the President sent Page an al 
lowance from a special fund for the years 1915 and 1916 
The larger part of his expenses, however, were earned by 
his pnvate purse for five years The outbreah of war 
naturally made his retirement impossible. Smee the 
above letter was written Congress has greatly improi ed 
the status of the diplomatic service, it has even started tlie 
purchase of embassies in large capitals, it has made more 
than the begmnmg of promotions on the basis of ment, 
BO that Ministers and even occasionally Ambassadors 
are appomted from the regular servico However, this 
country is still far from having a regular diplomatic 
system m the European sense. 

Page found much compensation m the abihty and 
fidehty of his staff, especially of hia First Sccrotaiy, Mr 
Irwm Laughhn Of Mr Laughlm’s personal doiotion 
the preceding volumes give endence in plenty Ho was 
the first man to meet Page on lus ami-nl in Liicrpool 
m May, 1913, five years afterward, ho supported tlio 
Ambassador’s weak and wasted frame os ho boarded tlio 
tram at Waterloo Station on tlio first step of lus journc) 
home In those five years Mr Lauglilin was constontl) 
at Page’s elbow, the Ambassador made hardly a moio 
withont consulting tins accomplished diplomat. An e,x- 
pencnco of fifteen years, spent in the most important 
capitals, had giien Mr Laiighlm a knowledge not onl> 
of foreign problems, and Iho relation of lus count y to 
lliem, but a deep insight into the routine and tccliniquc 
of diplomatic hfe He was equally al homo drafting n 
diplomatic dispatch, in deciding rules of prcccilonco nml 
m dclcrmimng precisely the nght way to approach states 
men and court officials Ehpccinlh in the enrlj days 
when Page was new and as lie liinwelf has said," preen 
ID llic arabnssadonal life, was the tactful and skilful 
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guidance of Mr. Laughlin indispensable. In Page’s view 
his First Secretary represented precisely the kind of man 
that the Government should encourage by promotion. 


To the President 

American Embassy, London, 
March 29, 1914. 

Dear Mr. President: 

Mr. Laughlin, the First Secretary of our Embassy here, 
is just gone home to spend his vacation. It is now an 
off season in this country with a calendar and weather 
aU its own. In a few weeks, he will be in Washington 
where he will spend ten days or a fortnight. He wlU, of 
course, immediately report to the Secretary, and I have 
asked him to let Tumulty know as soon as he arrives; 
for I hope you will at some time while he is there find a 
chance to send for him and to talk with him at some length. 

He has my complete confidence. He durects and, in 
the largest measure, does the routine work of the Em¬ 
bassy, and I depend on him more than on aU the rest 
of the staff together. I can hardly imagme a more careful 
or conscientious man. 

He is just past forty by a year or two, he has been 
in the diplomatic service most of his working fife; he 
knows international law, and (which is much harder to 
learn) all the ins and outs of diplomatic usage; and 
because of his official residence in many capitals, he knows 
the larger part of the diplomatic corps of all countries. 
One of the first things that Sir Edward Grey said to me 
was: “I hope that Mr. Laughlin will remain with you.” 
He speaks and writes French fluently and he has a worldng 
knowledge of German and Japanese and several other 
languages. He is a man of fortune and entertains, in 
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most admirable good taste, the most mterestmg and 
helpful people—with the simplest elegance Not b> 
any means least m this game, Mrs Laughhn is a >onng 
woman of c h arm and abdity In fact, she is, m her way, 
as useful a member of our diplomatao family as he is in 
his way They showed Prank and Jessie some attention 
—gave them a dinner or two I think, and, if they happen 
to be m Washmgton while the Laughhns are there, I am 
sure they will wish to see somethmg of them 

Now this IS just the kmd of man wo ought to make a 
Minister of—^when a good chance offers, later, and when 
I can afford to lose him, as I can’t yet! Unless sucli a 
promotion come to him his career wdl end with Ins 
service here, for he now holds the highest suh-ministcnal 
post we have When he entered the service years ago, he 
called himself a Repubhean, but ho soon ceased to ha^ o any 
more pohtics than a naval officer and for the same reason 

I have given him memoranda of certam subjects lliat 
he will bo glad to talk over with you—m my confidence 
I wish simply by this note to direct your attention to him 
He ivill let you hear when he gets to Waslungton 

Yours 1 cry heartilj, 
Walter H Page 

Pago’s difficulties with tlio nnti-BntisIi elements in 
American life, and mth Uicir spokesmen in Congress 
and tlic press, arc nlread\ siiITicicntlj familiar III* 
first "Near m London mis especially marked hj episodes 
of tins kind Ills famous description of the United States 
as ‘ English-led and English ruled porticiilarlj afforded 
matcnal for his critics It aas useil in n speech at a 
dedication of a monument to the Pilgrim 1 iitlien nlSoiilh 
ampton Precisely what he incoiit is desenhed m a letter 
to President Wilson 
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To ihe President 


American Embassy, London, 
January 23, 1914. 


Dear Mr. President: 

Last August (observe the date—^five and a half months 
ago) I made a speech at the unveihng of a monument to 
the Pilgrim Fathers at Southampton which, I really 
thought, was quite a good speech—for me. Surely it 
was well received. Almost every newspaper in England 
and Scotland pubhshed it and commended it; and I felt 
that it had something of an efiPect in commendmg me 
to the kindly consideration of men who heard it and read 
it. 


In that speech I said that the United States is “English- 
led and English-ruled.” This phrase came at the end 
of an elaboration of the fact that the Enghsh language, 
Enghsh law, English freedom, English hterature, etc, 
are our heritage and the foundation of our civilization; 
and in saying “English” it was perfectly obvious that 
I meant Scotch, if you will, and as far as historic truth 
permits, Irish also. Perhaps I should have done better if 
I had said “British ” But we don’t naturaUy say the 
“British language, British hterature,” etc. In other 
words there was not in my mind nor in anybody’s mind 
at the time the slightest suggestion of any discrimination 
against the Irish, or the Scotch, or the Germans, or the 
Jews, or the Syrians, or anybody under Heaven; and 
everybody knew it. 

A long time afterward—several months ^these four 
words only from the speech began to appear in the Irish 
papers in the United States—“English-led and English- 
ruled,” talcen from their context and used, without refer¬ 
ence to the occasion, as an insult to Ireland. ]\Ia>or 
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Fitzgerald' found hnnself insulted and offended most 
gnevously Vanoua Inah societies passed resolutions 
of censure One day Senator Chamberlain’ read a lot 
of ’em m the Senate, ■which recited how the Irish m Oregon 
were ashamed of an Ambassador m London who went 
out of his way to insult our patriotic German and Jewish 
fellow atizens Now I hear that Senator Weeks’ is going 
to mtroduce a resolution m the Senate demandmg my 
recaU. 

All this, I have just learned, is the work of Miss Lilhan 
Scott Troy, a California lady who has m tunes past ap¬ 
peared before the Senate Comnnttee on Foreign Relations 
and protested agamst arbitration treaties with Great 
Bntam, agamst celebrating the one hundred jears of 
peace, against everything that does not spell blue rum 
for John Bulk She aays that Senator Chamberlain, 
Senator Weeks, Senator O’Gorman,* and I don't know 
how many more, keenly feel the disgrace that I liaso 
brought on the A dminis tration and on the nation 

WeU, I don't know whether Senator Weeks is going 
to mtroduco such n resolution or not—probably ho ii ill— 
nor do I care a tinker’s damn, except for two possible 
results whieh, I confess, would be nnno> ing 

(1) If It should cause jou annoyance, and 

(2) Because there would bo on item about it in ci ciy 
newspaper m Christendom, giving liis accusations onlj 

For these reasons, if I knen how, I should stop it But 
I don’t know how nt this distance 

All that I can do, at this distance, is to make sure that 
you understaud the genesis and tlio stimulation of the 

K>f Dolton. 

*Of OfTjTOfU 

*Of 

•Of Nrr 
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whole matter; and, to that end, I present to your attention 
—^reluctantly—^Miss Lillian Scott Troy. (“Troy” is 
ominous 1) To live up to her standard, I should have to 
abolish the word “English” from my vocabulary. 

Very heartily yours, 
Walter H. Page. 

These attacks produced no disastrous results though 
they were occasionally renewed in this and other forms. 
The Ambassador had the complete sympathy and con¬ 
fidence of President Wilson, and other matters of more 
far-reaching consequence presently absorbed the interest 
of the London Embassy. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE AMBASSADOR 


I 

A PARTICULARLY chamung aspect of tins early 
correspondence is the glimpse it gives of the worm 
personal relations ensUng between the President and Ins 
Ambassador The extent to which the Administration 
was jnstifymg Page’s expectations and the pndo tliat ho 
felt m Mr Wilson’s growmg reputation m England and 
Europe, added nmneasurably to his daily satisfaction with 
life On certam developments of the Mexican situation, 
mdeed, the Ambassador could not agree, but in the 
President s great purpose—his ambition to create a con 
stitutional system m Mexico and reorganize Mexican 
conditions on modem hnes—Page once more saw tlio 
fulfilment of his own ideals But tlio tiling that dc- 
hglitcd him most was tfic exhibition in Waslunglon of 
a fine mtellect, tramed in htemturo and the science 
of government, successfully appljing itself to great 
practical tasks The fact tlint Page nflcrward radically 
differed wiUi lus cliief on matters of histone consequence 
necessarily tempts one to linger o\er this periml of tlieir 
association when the two nunds and wills were working in 
the utmost hnmiony 

In ^ icw of Uic c\ ents of tho next four y ears one letter 
written by Page two months after lusnm\nl in IJipluiid 
has a fairly momentous interest At tins time Mr Wil 
sons PrcsidencN was onl\ four montlis old yit Iiisimw 
conception of lus ofliee, the high principles tliiit he had 
already introduced into Icihral iwlicx the \igour with 
K 
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■which he A^*as attacldng great and pressing domestic prob¬ 
lems, and tlie firm hold wliich he had obtamed on Amer¬ 
ican respect, had powerfully impressed the Ambassador. 
That this new leadership promised much for democratic 
progress in the United States was clear, but Page believed 
that it could be profitably exercised in a much wider field. 
Again and again the wish to “do something constructive” 
rose uppermost in Page's mind. The European scene, 
it is apparent, shocked and saddened liim. The spectre 
of mihtarism and irresponsible autocracy, liideous enough 
when viewed across tliree thousand miles of ocean, 
assumed an unimagined horror when contemplated at 
first hand. The time had come, Page believed, for some 
new Idnd of international leadersliip. “Was there ever 
greater need than there is now,” he wrote in a famous 
memorandum already quoted,^ wluch he sent to many 
close friends in the Umted States, “of a first-class mind 
unselfishly worldng on world problems?” Only disin¬ 
terested leadership of this land could possibly dissipate 
the danger then overhanging civihzation. There was only 
one force. Page believed, that Avas powerful and conscien¬ 
tious enough to protect mankind from the menace pre¬ 
paring against it m Central Europe. This Avas the mighty 
power embodied in the Anglo-American peoples: the 
wealth, the intelligence, the ideals, the genuine and un¬ 
selfish enthusiasm for democratic progress embodied in 
the United States and Great Britain and the great British 
Dominions But the energy and purpose represented in 
this combination could be exercised for useful ends only 
under leadership of the ablest land. Where was the 
leader? The answer seemed obvious; in his consider¬ 
ation of the problem, indeed, Page saw in Woodrow 
Wilson the one indispensable man for the great task. 


^Volume I, page 272 
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Mr WDson was more closely related m blood to the Bnt- 
ish Isles than any of his pr^eceasors His grandfather, 
James Wilson, had come to the Umted States from the 
north of Ireland m 1804, his mother, Janet Woodrow, was 
bom m Carlisle, England,and spent her earhest years there. 
The President regarded the Bntish Constitiition as the final 
achievement of man m the great act of self-goveminent 
—m certam respects placmg it even above the Amencan 
Constitution—and English hterature ho had alwajs 
studied as the most eloquent expression of the human 
spmt. For mihtansm and force Mr Wilson had an 
innate aversion that had its roots not only m emotion but 
m a carefully reasoned philosophy of government and 
society In addition to the necessary moral and mlcl- 
leotual equipment, Mr Wilson had that ^^bmnt tongue 
and pen, that impressive personal appearance, and tlml 
compelhng authority which, m Page’s eyes, had sot him 
aside for leadership m this now work No jtmoncan 
statesman—at least m modem tunes—had o^c^ filled 
the White House who could so sympathcticollj recall to 
Englishmen their own finest typo of public man 
F^bably Pago’s unagmation shot nlicad of tlio inter¬ 
national sentiment of his own tune, yet tlio fact must lie 
recorded tliat it was lus plan, ns early ns 1913, a year 
before the war, to use President Wilson for the purpose of 
pro^entIng the calamity that after four years of mm ho 
was afterward called upon to compose Only the nssoci 
ntion of the English-speaking peoples under the Icnderiliip 
of President Wilson could sn>otlicworld from tlicgnlher 
mg storm A \ isiblo demonstration that the United States 
and Great Britain were working not in any ilefinite 
nllmnco, hut with common aims, ivns the one thing tlint 
would make Europe pna'a A Msil of the IVesident iiihI 
lus wife to England would m itself. Page lielieirel Imre 
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prevented a European war. He Avell Imew that Europeans 
attach an importance to friendly interchanges of this 
kind which Americans scarcely understand, and an official 
visit, set off with all the grace of Afr. Wilson’s oratory, 
would in itself produce an impression on Europe that 
might have the most far-reacliing consequences. 


To {he President 

The Coburg Hotel, 
Grosvenor Square, London, W. 

July 9, 1913. 

My DEAR AIr. President: 

I am writing you this little note about a subject that is 
none of your business nor mine and is, therefore, the more 
fascinating as well as the more important: I pray you if 
you have any influence in that quarter, you will persuade 
your daughter and her fianc6, when they are married, to 
accept the invitation that Mrs. Page took great pleasure 
in sending a little while ago to malte us a visit. We can, 
I hope, really contribute to their pleasure and give them 
an interesting experience. It will be out of the London 
“season”; there will be no court functions, but there’ll 
be plenty of other things; and we can malce as much or 
as little fuss about them as they wish. You and I may 
not confess it, but just a httle well-regulated fuss gives 
lots of fun—^to the young. We all come here and see the 
outside of London. The inside few of us see; and, I 
assure you, the inside is well worth getting some glimpses 
of. They are a noble race yet, these dukes and earls and 
knights, and you forget their gauds on close view. There 
is now a Lady X. and a Lady Y. who are sprung in direct 
line from John Heunpden. I know them both and the 
sons of both are as fine young fellows as this adventurous 
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planet holds These folk and their like, few of whom ei er 
visit our shores, are very simple and geniune and hospita¬ 
ble, and it IS a most mterestmg eipenence to know them 
This expenence and such like I should like to give to 
your fine, genume young couple as they start forth And 
we’d at the same tune give these good folk here a most 
pleasant expenence I bespeak your good offices then to¬ 
ward this mtemational opportnmty 
And this, quite sufficient for its own sake, is also a 
prelude to a more swellmg song Later, when tlio first 
big tasks are done, you and Mrs Wilson must come hero— 
I mean during your Presidency Then you’ll smash a 
precedent to some purpose. I’ve thought very mucli 
about Amencan-Enghsh relations Wo don’t want onj 
alhances that would bmd tu to them m their troubles, 
and under our system we can't even make a treat) no 
great matter But we do wish to keep very close—ns 
close as can bo without any artificial force at work and 
without ontanghng alhances The one tie vnll bo made— 
the one possible and cfTcctivo bond—by a fncndl) ii-sit 
of tlio President and his wife * Ask House I mentioned 
it to lum one da) and his imagination turned red 
For tlio present, lion over, tlio young couple. Further 
our plan m llieir far oiu" 

Witli all good ivishcs for your hcaltli and continued 
mastery, 

Yours nfrcctinnntely 
ttALTiTiII Pace.’ 


'It mlpht pmrml nn Ai«t>.G<Tman war anJ pa* niy an Imrrl^h Jap-nnw 
war »l*o “nie woHd wmJd Dotlcr lowborn II ofv (W il I • l 
>TliI Irttrr 1< printed fmm o ropy fanal In Tatr • inj-T. T1 .i^n J d 
,w>lapp™rlnthrl>rr.ldrnl*rlr Siaw I aan In a Mlrrm C.l.nrl d.lnl 

Aunnli. 1913 Irilr id hailns wrillro to U>n m U I 

P»jrr » fwprf-t nvitaUi 1‘rT^tJml0«vi • Tnily r» tV<oMlL»n!v 

irnU *bJ 
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President Wilson’s reply to this letter, printed in an 
earher volume/ expressed a desire to fall in with the 
suggestion and an agreement with Page’s point of view, 
but a behef that the plan was impracticable. There was 
too much work to be done at home, and the “ case ” against 
the President’s leaving the country was “overwhelming.” 
Page never missed an opportunity, however, of making 
President Wilson a familiar figure in England. The 
President’s character and purposes were his favourite 
topics of conversation. He devoted many speeches to 
setting forth the new presidential aims; and so, when the 
Authors’ Club invited him to be its guest on December 3, 
1913, it was natural that he should take as his subject, 
“President Wilson as a Man of Letters.” The address 
and the Christmas letter sent to the President two weeks 
afterward again portray the fine spirit of friendship and 
understandmg prevailing between the two men. 

“I am most thankful to say that Mr. Wilson happens 
to be one of my oldest and best friends, and I cannot 
divest myself of his friendship,” said Page on this occa¬ 
sion. “Of all the forces which bind together your coun¬ 
try and mine there is no other one comparable to literature. 
The friendship of governments is well, very well, but it 
is little; the friendship of peoples is very much more im¬ 
portant and stable, and the friendship of peoples could 
have no firmer foundation than in a common literature. 

“With the hope of interesting you for a few moments 
I may tell you something of the intellectual quahties of the 
man, and how they have found expression in his literary 
activities. I first had the pleasure of making Mr. Wilson’s 
acquaintance just thirty-two years ago this week. We 
were both somewhat younger than we are noAV, and he 
had finished his college career and had gone to Atlanta 


Wolxime I, page 276 
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to practise law He was a well-trained lawyer I met 
him there and he seemed to have quite an abundance of 
time to read. At that time a senes of books was commg 
out on vanous aspects of the hlnglish Government—^if I 
am not mistaken by a gentleman who m those days was 
called Mr John Morley Mr Wilson was profoundly 
mterested m them, so much so that I saw at once, on >er) 
early acquamtance, that the very first love of his mmd 
was the love of the study of government. There he was, 
a young ma n of twenty-seven or twenty-eight, with his 
hvmg to earn, carmg very much more about whether ho 
thoroughly understood the theory of the Bntish Consb 
tution than he did about any chent whatsoever He soon 
discovered—admirable as his legal tr ainin g had been, 
and he had what I regard as a great legal mmd—that his 
passion for the study of government was stronger than his 
passion for the service of chents 
“Ho went to the Johns Hopkins Umicrsity, and set 
himself to the study of history and goi cmmcnL After 
two years there he presented lus thesis for his doctor’s de¬ 
gree, a book which ho called ‘Congressional Government, 
in which ho showed that the real rulers of llio Urnled 
States were not Congress, but that it was tlio Committees 
of the two Houses which really ruled the Amencnn people 
Everybody know it as soon ns ilivas said, but nobody had 
said it for many yearsbeforo Ho elucidated that in a lit¬ 
tle book which has become one of the classics of our gov- 
emment, and that avns his thesis for lus doctor s degree 
“UnMngrccciNeil that, he wished still further to jiiirsuc 
his studies of goicmment, nnd became n teacher j\fler 
two or tiucc years at smaller colleges he was called to the 
professorship of Junsprudenco at lus own UiiDcrsIly of 
Pnncclon. There he Iiccnmo ii great teacher of go\rm 
mentaswcll Up to this time I daresay few ofliisfnends 
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had ever thought of liis being a man of action, except his 
most intimate friends, liecause lie always showed them 
that quality of his mind wliich meant leadership. As a 
teacher he was a notable leader and an admirable lecturer. 

“Here was a man, therefore, who up to this period of 
liis life might be said to have three careers from which 
he might choose. He might be a lav^^er, he might be a 
great expounder, he might be a man of action. Ha^dng 
those three careers to choose from he chose all three. 

“One member of liis Cabinet said to me after he had 
sat at the Cabinet table for three months, ‘ There has never 
come a question before the Caliinet but what the President 
instantly had an opinion about it, and he expressed it 
as a man would express an opinion he had thought out 
several years before.’ That is just what he has done. 

“Here is a man who pleases his mind and cultivates it by 
reading Wordsworth and by an equally intelligent study of 
Burke. In one of liis essays he laid down that a man of lit¬ 
erature must first of all have something to say, and then, 
that he cannot hope to say it in a way that will attract and 
convince men unless he become a great artist in the use of 
speech. And he has put himself through terrible trials for 
thirty years to master the great art of expository speech. 

“He never lost sight of the fact that a man who uses 
our language, and has ideas that he wishes to impress 
upon people, must express them with the deftest artistry 
if he can, and he has been a hard student of the art of ex¬ 
pression. He has a thoroughly trained legal mind which 
now stands him in good stead. He has a well-fumished 
mind in economics and in the history of government, and 
his state papers are written with the same literary care 
that the best of you ever give to the best of your sonnets. 

“I know of no other ruler in the world who is his 
superior in respect of the literary style of his state papers. 
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That IS the hteratnre he is now malkxng Not since 
Lincoln has there appeared a man m Amencan life whose 
‘stump’ speeches, put m book form, have had the wide 
reading that Mr Wilson’s have had Here is a man 
who beheves with all the earnestness and inentablcness 
that a man ever beheved anythmg, the simple creed of 
a democracy, and he does not flmch from carrymg it out 
to Its farthest consequences Ho is con\Tnccd that a man 
can beheve only one thing m his life, and the hteraturo 
that he has produced and is producmg, is the axposition 
of that profound behef He has an essentiall) moral 
behef also, and his mmd is essentially a moral min d, ns 
recent events have given the best possible ondenco 

"With all this he has what I coll the true humditj of a 
great mmd If I do not speak m prniso of Mr Wilson 
I fear I shall have to cease to spook, for it is by reason of 
his command tliat I owe the honour of dwelling among 
you. I owe him, also, the inloUeclual stimulus and 
companionship of moro than tliirly jcars, and tJiorc arc 
many men m the Umted Stales who feel proud to pn> him 
Hint tribute. H you will kindly rcmcralxir that I hn\o 
not sjioken anythmg nlxml Iho President of the United 
Stated Hint 1 have spoken only of Woodrow Wilson and 
that I ha\T3 no official relation to tho United Slates or 
anythmg except to Hio Authors’ Club, I will thank you ’ 

To the Pnsiderit 

American Cnibaw, Ijindon 
21 Dcccmlior IPH 

DiJin Mn Pnnsinrvr 

Hrst and foremost xoiir young folk' vlin lime gone nlT 
with Doctor Grenfell for a week—llip\ ln\i gum in awl 

•Mr «nd Mn. I nnri. Uo-r «<jTr •iJ i oj> In J ll- IVnJ-rl. 

Ibm on iKftf boorjounn to IjifliffcL 
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many others here great joy. I dare say they have written 
you about some of their experiences; but they couldn’t 
write, for they don’t know, how much pleasure they have 
given us. In one sense they have come in a dull time, 
but for that reason we have ourselves seen more of them; 
and even when most of the great people are gone, there’s 
a good deal of London left. All our friends have been 
greatly charmed by them. When they first came I 
congratulated Frank; when they had been here a week, I 
congratulated Jessie; when they went away the other day 
I congratulated them both. 

And now comes the news of the Senate’s passing the 
currency bill^—an unmatched record in one year’s legis¬ 
lation and leadership. You’ve now got to high table¬ 
land—^these two pealcs^ surmounted; and I hope all the 
governmental and party prospect is pleasing. You may 
be sure of this—^here your hand is felt. When I first 
came here I encountered a good deal of curiosity about the 
personality and the qualities of the new President. Now 
I encounter the profoundest respect and constant con¬ 
gratulations. It’s fairly amazing how quickly and ac¬ 
curately in this insular world of great ignorance about the 
United States they “measure up” our real men. Sir 
Edward Grey and the Prime Minister have both this 
week said things to me about you that sound almost as if 
they knew something about our government and the 
spirit of our institutions and people. They are in a good 
temper and in a good mood, and Tyrrell^ has come back in 
good time to help that. He tells me much about you and 
House and Houston.^ “I’U tell you what I like about 

^This 18 the Federal Reserve Act, passed December 23 , 1913 , 

®The other “peak,” of course, was the Underwood Tanff Act 

^Private Secretary to Sir Edward Grey, now permanent Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs His trip to the United States is described in Volume I, Chapter VI. 

^Secretary of Agriculture m the Wilson Cabmet 
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them,” smd he “they don’t gush.” Then he went on 
to say how you talked m the same phrases as their Liberal 
leaders here “ They talked before me just as they talk to 
one another ” It was a good stroke—his gomg When 
House comes over again, that, too, will be a good stroke, 
n only you should see your way to come, as perhaps 
you may yet. 

The peace plan which has been earned out m treaties 
with several small Central American states wiU, I fear, 
if presented here, provoke the answer that a renewal of 
the Arbitration Treaty should come first- That is more 
defimte, concrete, helpful But, as I say, they are in a 
mood here to be qmte patient I am surprised, as I 
think it all over, at the number of reversals of posibons 
they have made—m the Mexican busmess, m the con¬ 
cessions busmess—m everytbmg we have naked 

That San Francisco Fair decuion is the only cxccpbon. 
That stands The Government’s decimation to reopen 
the subject is, I am informed, duo to local pohlics Tlio 
very vigorous British agitation m behalf of tlio Son Fran¬ 
cisco Fair has its moti\o in a wish to please us “The 
Umted States,” they say, “wishes us to go and tliat is a 
sufficient reason why wo should go ” As nearly as I can 
guess, the chance that the Goicmmcnl iviU be forced b) 
Parhament to participiato is small 

As Clinstmas comes, I am glad to say tliat mj dip¬ 
lomatic docket IS cnlircl) cleared up—tlio slate’s clean. 

Tlio ono tiling that raj imnd works toward all tlio 
timo IS tlio hope of finding a clinneo to do something con 
structiNO, sometlung that will stand out and la-st nnd lx? 
important in Uio relations of tlio two peoples Tliese 
relations arc surclj most satisfactorj but tlicro is an 
unmcn.se amount of ignorance of the other on each side 

Mj life continues to bo interesting nnd %ro busj and 
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in every way pleasant. Its usefulness I sometimes doubt, 
because of the lack of definite constructive work. (Bryce 
reassures me and says that I am mistaken.) Then the 
vast silence across the ocean and the rhetorical indefinite¬ 
ness at the other end of the line give a feeling at times of a 
vast vagueness. Your letters, you may be sure, are always 
reassuring and most helpful. They are the only definite 
things I get.. I am told, too, that this is always so— 
perhaps it must be so. But that will be remedied pres¬ 
ently, I know. For how big in more essential things are 
the great tasks you have done since March—^the Tariff 
Act, the Currency Act, the Principle of Saving Helpfulness 
touching Latin-America, the preservation of the integrity 
of the Consular Service and of the rank and file of the 
Diplomatic Service (this has had a great good effect in 
every European capital), and the welding of the old 
hungry and growhng party into an intelhgent and loyal 
instrument of government. These achievements are so 
great and so fundamental that, in comparison, it would 
matter little if we had no diplomatic service. You will, 
therefore, never catch me complaining of any httle sorrows 
of my own: if I had them, they would not be worth airing; 
and I am most happy to serve. 

During the last month I have made almost a speech 
a day—most of them after-dinner speeches before such 
bodies as the Royal Society, the Economic Section of the 
University of London, the Authors’ Club, the Worshipful 
Company of Mercers, the Navy League, and the like; and 
I have tried to present one idea in each little speech that 
should give the company one clear-cut notion of some 
part of the work of our great Democracy. They receive 
my commonplaces most heartily. I had the satisfaction 
of receiving the appreciative thanks of a group of judges 
of the higher courts, including the Lord Chief Justice, on an 
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wounded the pnde of Great Britain in its most sensitive 
spot. The newspapers printed dispatches describing 
the murder of Wilham S Benton m the presence of Fran¬ 
cisco Villa Mr Benton was an Fnglisbmnn who, though 
he had lived m Mexico many years, had followed the 
usual British custom of retainmg his British citizenship 
Francisco Villa was the mihtary leader of the Carranza 
revolutionists—the faction which the American Govern¬ 
ment was almost openly supporting against the Huerta 
regime ViUa and his associates firet denied the cnine, 
then misrepresented the circumstances and pcrsistentlv 
evaded all attempts at mvestigation. That Benton had 
been murdered, that his murderers were Villa and his 
party, that he was a British subject entitled to the pro¬ 
tection of the Bntish Government, and that the Umtcd 
States was responsible for the ViUa r6gimo to the ex¬ 
tent that it had encouraged the constitutionahsts and 
made possible the mumtionmg of their army—amid a 
mass of contradictions and misstatements tlicso facts 
were true and m themselves presented a grave situa¬ 
tion. 

Ever smeo the days of Lord Palmerston, one of the 
cardmnl prmciples of British pohey had been tliat the 
protection of tlio British Goicmmcnt followed a Bnlith 
subject to tlio four quarters of the cartli For the first 
time the British Goicmmcnt non felt itself helpless in 
face of a situation of tins kind The fact tiint the mnnler 
had been committed by the faction that was more or li^s 
under tlio protection of tlio Amencnn Goicmmciil was 
especially cmbnirassing Ordinarily tlio Bntish Na>y 
moics quickh to nsengo insults of tins kind hut the 
United States, under its interpretation of the Monroe 
Doclnnc docs not lolemto piimUie oipeililinns by 
European po\cmmcnts on Amcncaii soil '\Iorco\rr a 
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blockade of Mexican ports would merely have injured 
the Huerta government which Great Britain had rec¬ 
ognized and to that extent have benefited the Villa and 
Carranza revolutionists, whose authority extended only 
over part of the northern section of Mexico. The only 
power that could act decisively was the United States. But 
the State Department, under Mr. Bryan, was moving in 
the most deliberate fashion. Meanwhile, the British 
press was demanding punishment, and the Opposition 
was prodding the Government in the House of Commons. 
Sir Edward Grey, in response to these questions, showed 
his usual self-restraint, but it was a restraint that revealed, 
rather than concealed, the seriousness of the situation. 
The old Palmerstonian cry of ''Civis Romanus sum'^ 
was once more heard throughout the land, but now, in 
view of the exceeding complexity of Mexican affairs, not 
to much purpose. 


To the President 

London 

Embassy of the United States of America, 
Tuesday, February 24, 1914. 

Dear Mr. President : 

I have to-day telegraphed the State Department how 
strong and widely spread the feehng is here that the 
policy of “watching and waiting” in Mexico has gone on 
long enough. The excitement about Benton is general 
and intense I hear it and read it on every side. What 
I telegraphed about the German Ambassador’s remarks— 
well, I take his attitude only as symptomatic of the 
German spirit of militarism. He’s screwed up courage 
enough to express himself to me, encouraged by the 
criticism he now hears here of our course towards Mexico. 
This German prince Artemus Ward would have called an 
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“amoosm’ cus,” a pretty fair specunen of the German 
courtier Of course his remedy for everything is the 
sword, and I’m sure he’d like to see En^ond and the 
United States have a row * 

Not so Sir Edward Grey In my long talk with him 
yesterday he showed appreciation of our difficulties, and 
sympathy You wiU notice his clearness and restramt 
m his answer m the House of Commons, which I enclose. 
But he 18 much worried He told me that the Bntish 
pubhc never became so mncli exated as when a subject 
had been kiUed m a foreign land He confessed to some 
fear of harsh criticism of the Umted States in tlio House 
of Commons But he is our mainstay—a moderate, 
patient, wise man, the biggest Englishman I haio met. 

I am to dme with him to-morrow mght, and, if I hear 
anythmg worth wntmg, you shall hear it. These fnendly 
intimate meetmgs sometimes yield more than oicn the 
best official mtervioivs 

I don t foresee just what wo may ho nhlo with dig- 
mty to do m tlus cose of Benton. But tlio more wo 
can do the more patient Enghsh opmion vnll he It 
IS just the kmd of an madont that excites tlie Bnton 
most 

Sir Edward a pleasure at tlio renewal of llie Arbitration 
treaty was verj great. ‘ Tilings are clearing up ’ he said 
On that, mj on-n heart) congratulations 

The pubhc comment on it licro has been far less than it 
would ba\o been if the Benton incident had not come at 
the same tmio. Tliat lias for the moment taken attention 
from Cl or) other foreign c\ cut 

Vcr\ licnrtil) )oiin' 
tVALirn It l’»cr 

rriiU 1 in roilr JodtuKnt of Froioo IldumUr ■far»«rj I «x» L»I r™*’* 
mt»dj roofi* •dmirinjrfj tJblm- 
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To ilic President 

Embassy of the United States of America, 

London, February 28, 1914. 

Devr I\Ir. President: 

I have during the vcck telegraphed reports of the 
prodigious excitement here about Benton's death and of 
the calmness under severe criticism of Sir Edward Grey 
and the Government. ICill an Englishman at home and 
there is no undue excitement. But lull one aliroad, 
and gunboats and armies and rcjiaration are at once 
thought about—^a state of mind that English rule in India 
and in other far-off foreign lands has made necessary till 
it has become instinctive. Of course, too, the financial 
impatience about Mexican investments has talcen ad¬ 
vantage of the incident. It need not disturb us, I tliinlj:, 
althougli it vill cause quite a strong critical feeling against 
us for some time to come Tliere is no doubt about that. 

I took occasion in my talk vdth Sir Edward Grey to-day 
to say very frankly that, wliile the event was in every 
way regrettalile, the death of a man who, having long 
lived in a country and married there and amassed prop¬ 
erty and apparently talcen sides in pohtics, and who yet 
had not become a citizen of that country, and who had 
so little judgment as dehlierately to go and quarrel with a 
man who had mili tary power—I told him that such 
a man’s death was not an event that should in any way 
be thought of sufficient importance to cause a change in a 
weU-thought-out righteous principle upon which a great 
government was directing its actions towards Mexico 
and towards all Central Amenca. I thought it opportune, 
while I could thank him for his own considerate attitude, 
to tell him plainly that the incident is exaggerated in the 
British mind. He showed (rather than said) that he 
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agreed with me, as I am sure he does But he must answer 
to an excited House of Commons He ^11 stand square and 
firm, however, m his relation to us I feel sure of that. 

I had to reason all this out myself and reach the con¬ 
clusion that we ought not to become excited and therefore 
that we would not become excited, for I have had no word 
from our government about the Benton madent. Two 
hours after my talk with Sir Edward Grey, the afternoon 
papers brought me news of the (>our) Cabmot decision 
yesterday If I had known lhal while I was with him I 
dare say I could have spoken with more vim Tlus is a 
fair instance of the way m which I sometimes haie to 
think out what our government ought to do and to pro¬ 
ceed upon lhai, as if I knew This method has worked 
aU nght so far, but there ore obvious dangers in iL If 
there were some man whose especial busmess it was to 
telegraph me about that Cabmot mocUng, it would ha\o 
been a great help 

When the Ttme$ published its ferocious leader the 
other mormng (sucli tlungs have a real influence herons 
nothing simdar has with us) I immcdintclj iniitod the 
editor oftlio lV«hiiinjtcrGa*eHe,'winch IS the go\ ernment 
organ, to dinner During dinner Ins wife told mo thr> 
were nil mucli distressed about the Times, and, after din¬ 
ner, Spender himself said the same tlung Ho is to spend 
tlio afternoon wuth me to-morrow—of his own seeking— 
after m> giwng him tins friendb cliancc lie is in the 
Go\ ernment s confidence to an unusual degree I sought 
to gii 0 llio Prime Minister tlie same chance to talk But 
after he had accepted m\ iiiMlation the King conminndr<l 
him to dine willi him on the same c\cnmg Biyre was 
hero and said not a wonll ^ellhpr <hd the King during 
the two hours llint I cxplnmcil KwKall to him at the game 

•J 
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between the Sox” and the “Giants.” Most of 

the men who lately tallced freely about Mexico are become 
silent. The Spectator to-day declares that our policy has 
lamentably and pitifully failed. 

All which, to my mind, shows how lucky it is for us 
and for the world that it is our job and not theirs. They 
would India-ize and Egypt-ize Mexico forever. 

I have confidence in Sir Edward Grey and the Govern¬ 
ment; but I can taUc to them better if I am kept informed. 

Yours very heartily, 
Walter H. Page. 


To the President 

American Embassy, London, 
March 6, 1914. 

Dear Mr. President: 

The enclosed editorial from the Pall Mall Gazette is 
the best statement that I have seen of the way men who 
count for something here feel about the Benton case. 

The exact influence and importance of the King in 
this government I could not explain in less than three 
hours—^if I could at all. But it is very much more im¬ 
portant than most men think—certamly than I thought 
a year ago. His real power grows out of his personahty. 
Well, the King sent me word a few days ago that he now 
understands “your President” and sees what a high- 
minded and sagacious ruler he is. (Better not tell this to 
the Irish 1) 

Yours most heartily, 
Walter H. Page. 

The Benton episode, like most other matters outside 
the European scene, was obliterated in the monstrous 
confusion precipitated by the German invasion of Belgium. 
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After August 4, 1914, rt became, m fact, an excluavely 
Amencan problem In an earber part of this work, the 
story, so far as Page was concerned with it, has been totd 
with sufBcient detail His letters to President Wilson, 
however, bring out new pomta The cntics of Preadent 
Wilson’s Mexican pohcy overlook one argument in its 
favour Page beheved that Mr Wilson’s opposition to 
the Huerta rfigime m Mexico, though it had not destroj ed 
the revolutionary spuit m that country and ushered m a 
constitutional democratic order, had saved not only 
Mexico, but a considerable part of Central and South 
America, from the exploitation of commercanhsts whose 
chief mterest was oiL It came out m the progress of 
events that Lord Cowdray’s company had acquired im¬ 
portant concessions, not only in Mexico, but m Colombia 
and Ecuador One result of Amencan dissatisfaction 
at this kmd of penetration was that Lord Cowdray rc- 
hnquished these concessions at the demnnd of the Bntish 
Government. In a letter dated hlorcli 19, 1914, Pago 
discussed this madent, ‘ I believe,” ho wrote, “tlint if 
Taft (let us say) had bod anotlicr four >car8, Cowdraj 
ivould have owned Mexico, Ecuador, and Colombia, or so 
much of tliom ns ho cared for, with such a gnp on llicir 
;o\ cmmonls ns would Iinxo amounted to n mortgogc Ho 
ould hnxo controlled them at any time and in any cssen- 
jnl way ho chose Tlio more I hear and see and Icnm, 
ho surer I become that these countries owe tlicir freedom 
rom this dictntorsliip to you—for which release nou will 
icier get the credit or the (hanks xoii deserve let f 
>cho\o, too that they are not going to give us any more 
rouble, ccrtninU not so long as you are iii iiowir or nnv 
itlier man who may take sour polies Tliev am doiiMv 
afraid—first of the Uniteil ‘ttiites then of their own 
government in its relations to tho Umleil Stales i^o 
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British Government is going to risk our friendship for 
commercial adventurers. I even believe that Cowdray 
is thoroughly convinced of the righteousness as well as of 
the power of the United States and of its earnestness. 
. . . An excellent lady of title and character asked 

me to luncheon at her home—^far out in Chelsea. I went. 
Cowdray and Tyrrell were present. We talked freely. 
I thinlc I saw their minds—Cowdray with subdued fi¬ 
nancial ambitions, reconciled ivith his situation. He isn’t 
vindictive. He will not fight for revenge. I think, in 
fact, he forgives his enemies. He is essentially good- 
natured, even amiable. 

“ Of course, you had a hand in their halting, for which 
you need not lose sleep o’ nights. And the main fact is, 
I think they mil give us little or no trouble. And the 
British Government wiU not risk displeasing us for 
them.” 


To the President 

8 May, 1914, London. 

Dear Mr. President: 

The news that reaches London through every channel 
that I hear of—governmental, financial, and newspaper— 
indicates not only the early downfall of Huerta, but the 
gravest fears for the fives and property of foreigners m 
Mexico City especially, but throughout the whole country 
as well. I cannot guess to what extent these fears may 
be the result of the opinion that has prevailed here 
tfil now—^that Huerta could never be dislodged by the 
“rebels”; and of course I have no data to form any 
opinion of my own. 

But I report this universal fear of anarchy and murder 
and plunder because of its bearings on governmental re¬ 
lations. Sir Edward Grey is thoroughly alarmed. His 
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advices are that such a state of things may folJoir as ivill 
endanger foreign hves and property everyirhere in Mexico, 
and they (members of Parbament and others) are aheady 
askmg this Government what assurances it has from us, 
or what preparatiotis it is making, m common prudence, 
on the eve of the approachmg catastrophe? And nobody 
here—fiom Sir Edward down—looks on Villa and Zapata 
except as scourges—thoroughly unpnncipled—bngands 
and murderers Carranza they know next to noUung 
about. But with Villa or Zapata os a conqueror, tlicy 
will consider rank anarchy come Are we in a posibon 
then to protect foreign hves and property ? TlTll we take 
this active task m band? I am asked tins on all sides 
This I send for whatever it may be worth—notlung, or 
httle, or much. 

Yours smccrclj, 

IVALTEn H Page. 

P S The newspapers and certain question-asking 
members of Parbament keep saying tliat wc liaio laid 
so much emphasis on the olunmalion of Huerta that wc 
seem to haio forgotten the larger problem of order and 
Eccunly m Mexico Tins is os persistent ns it is imlatinp 

P 


To Ihc Prestdcnl 

Amencan Embassj London 
Mon 19, 1911 

Dear Mn. PnEsroENT 

The impending calnstropbo m the Cilj of Mexico cn«U 
its shndow here linrdlj n dnx passes but 1 nni qiiestionnl 
nnd argued with and wnited on, ns formslanre twodnMi 
ago b> n big banker nnd director iii tlicTcliimnlriier 
Bailivnx ‘ I cannot meet the inleresl on nn delicnlurc* 
said he ‘ liccnusc Nour goxemmfnl has stnppwl tnflie 
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at one end. My shareholders are more or less dependent 
on their incomes from tliis source. What redress can I 
have? What can I tell them?” &c., &c., &c. Then, 
after a pause, “If your Government had recognized 
Huerta—as every other government did,” &c. 

Then I got my inning, after he had done —Si courteous 
but much wrought-up old gentleman. 

“Every other government?” I asked. “You mean, of 
course, European governments who have no responsi- 
bihties there. Argentina, Brazil, Chile have not rec¬ 
ognized him; and recognizing a military dictator merely 
puts a premium on revolution.” 

He had not thought of that. “What can I tell my 
shareholders and chents?” 

“TeU them, if I may make a suggestion, that Mexico 
is a country where disorder has reigned for about one 
hundred and seventy-five years out of two hundred, and 
that you failed to acquaint yourself with the history of 
the country in which you asked them to invest, and that, 
thanks to the United States, there is a chance that orderly 
government of a permanent sort may be set up as soon 
as possible and revolutions will be discouraged.” 

So it goes almost daily. 

My hearty sympathy, my dear Mr. President, in this 
homble state of thmgs, with the noise of Jingoes and men 
who are honestly afraid, with the element of uncertainty 
in the Mexican character, with the possibility of some 
awful havoc of error that may precipitate war—how 
admirably your patience shines as a clear fight in a dark 
world. I am afraid to pick up a paper or to hear the 
telephone ring. But I am of the opinion that your friend 
Tedcastle expressed to me the other day: “ I don’t know 
just how it will turn out, but I have more confidence in 
the President than in all the rest combined ” One of the 
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Engliflh generals said to me yesterday “Let me gl^o 
you a good piece of military advice. Don’t go to Menco 
Let ’em howL Be patient. It wiH cost a lot of monej 
and many Lyes, and you'll get no glory—you'll got nothing 
for this loss. I hope your President will not listen to warlike 
pohticiaiis. They cause us to shed our blood, not tlieirs ’’ 

I have felt a sort of guilt m findmg that I must send my 
recent reports of general criticism here—^that wo arc 
blameworthy first for not recognmng Huerta and secondl) 
for hesitating so long about mvasion But, of courso, it 
18 my duty to report that feehng, and you must know tho 
danger that this general feehng may possibly pro\ ail in tlus 
Cabmet, if some disaster happen, m spite of Sir Edward 
Grey’s admirable attitude. The BnUsh War Office latcl> 
sent for Colonel Squior, our Mihtaiy Attach6, and asked 
him what ho regarded as the smallest force tlint might make 
a march (if the railway were blown up) from Vcm Cnir to 
the City of Mexico—just why, neither Squicr nor I know 

Tho Anglo-Amcncan exposition was opened tho other 
day and among tho speeches at tlio big luncheon was one 
by Lord Woardalo who spoke of “Tho Wise Patience of 
tho President of tho United States ’’ Tlio Duke of Tcck’ 
turned to mo and said, “Ho it a most patient ruler, and 
I sometimes hear lus patience mticizcd I am glad 
Wcardolo smd that.'' All the newspapers hero lack 
confidence m the Board of Mediation, and many of them 
laugh at it, Tlicy lack any sort of confidence in nii\ 
Mexican promise or ngrccmcnl. Yet the cnticiim B 
not xcry octiie Wo shall oicrcomo it if only some dn 
malic disaster do not disturb the ordcrh process of ei ents 

Youmiery lienrlih 
IS iLTi n 11 I’lri 

rn* DoVp of T-rt-* Olio cfWrrJ In .utlro» U lljl «r 0-- 
o( Marj 
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The new clouci rising in Euro])e is evident Irom the 
variety of topics covered hi the next letter. Colonel 
House is now in IDiiropc on liis famous expedition to 
establish some kind of working agreement >vith Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States that would make 
impossible the European war.^ He has had liis rather 
discouraging intcr\icv at Potsdam wth the Kaiser and 
is now in London discussing the same subject with Sir 
Edward Grey, hir. Asquith, and the government leaders. 
Tlie United States has recently sold tlic obsolete battle¬ 
ships Mississippi and Idaho to Greece, and thus fortified 
that power against a threatened naval attack by Turkey. 
The klexican situation has been surrendered to the Am¬ 
bassadors from Argentina, Brazil, and Cliile, who, in their 
meetings at Niagara Falls, have had little more success 
than American and British diplomats in finding a way 
out of the wilderness. Meanwdule the class struggle 
in Great Britain is raging in all unconsciousness of the 
vastly greater struggle hanging over Europe. 

To (he President 

American Embassy, 

London, July 5, 1914. 

Dear Mr. President: 

There is nothing on the docket here but Mexico—and 
only the general question and no specific phase of that 
and—House. He’s as great a joy as Mexico is a sorrow. 
About Mexico I am talking with the government folk 
and with the newspapers. The poor government folk 
are driven and worried to death with two armies in Ire¬ 
land, besides the King’s army, and with budget troubles 
without end, and they are glad to be relieved of any im¬ 
mediate crisis in Mexico. I saw Sir Edward Grey at 


1 *See Volume I, Chapter DC 
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dumer two nights ago, looking much womed I am told 
tiiat he has lately threatened to resign from the Cabmet 
because something displeased him. A threat of resig¬ 
nation from bun is a compelling argument, they couldn’t 
afford to lose him Our talk was all about—poetry, and 
he hurried away to the House of Commons as soon as 
coffee and cigars had been served. The Prune Hfimstcr I 
saw last mght at the French Embassy He's yet some¬ 
what of a nddle to rue. But there’s no doubt that he's 
worried. 

The bitter feeling becomes more hitter all the tune. 
Smce I’ve become an Oxford man,' r\e scon it oven m 
college life, A Tory M P the other day met the host 
friend of his college years, who is a Liberal. The Liberal 
walked up to his old Ihend with an eager greotmg—"How 
are you. Jack?” and the Tory M P put his hands behind 
hnn and said "I’m sorry, but I am not now kcopmg com¬ 
pany with Radicals ’’ Two mghts ago the gibes of tlio 
two parties came near to a fist fight ns tlio mcmbcis were 
gomg out of the House—nil which means that tlio ro\ o- 
lution 18 making progress but that it is meeting dcspcmio 
tactics by the opposition and the tension is indcscnbnblo 
and—pamfuL It wears even a spectator to wconne^ 
But I am keeping House’s ball rolling (slo\\l>) twlli Sir 
Edward Grey, and House and Spring Rice and TjTrcll and 
Haldane and I are to lunch togoUicr in a few da^’S. 
Then, a few days later the Prime iMmister is to dine 
with me—all designed for talk nlxiut House s big plan 
You can’t talk with them except at lunclicoii or dinnri— 
food with talk c'crj time Tlie% re trsing to find somc- 
tliuig to BO) to Gcrmani, which is hard liecnii<e lhc> 
don’t fundamcnlalK trust the Gcminns Go n Is deepl) 
m cnmcsl hut he can t get nd of the fear tliat the Grrtinas 

rrb* h*4 rTrmll J rtr,! iSe il'icrr^ a/ O C. t, Olf-W. 
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may misuse bis approaches and turn them against him. 
But the German Emperor has sent for his Ambassador 
here, who is now with liim at Bjel for ten days. That 
may mean something. I’ll give the Ambassador a chance 
to teU me as soon as he comes back. 

The Greek jMinister came to see me yesterday, excited 
with joy. He’s one of the ablest and most agreeable of 
the whole diplomatic corps. He •wished to express his 
unbounded thanlvs “"to your far-seeing -wise President 
who has enabled us to prevent war.” I confess he made 
a quite convincing statement of Ins case, as he had done 
to me once before. Since I telegraphed the Department 
about criticisms that had reached me, I have heard noth¬ 
ing more of them. S->mington (our Naval Attache) is 
keeping in close touch -with all the naval people and he 
•will teU me if they continue to talk. But Gennadius, the 
Greek hlinister, while he is, of course, making out his own 
special case, is a broader and wiser man, by far, than the 
mere naval man of any country. When I told him I 
would write to you what he had said he was greatly 
pleased. 

The Argentine and Chilean Ministers, both quite cap¬ 
able men, are greatly pleased, too, that their governments 
are taking a hand in the Mexican muddle. They have 
told me over and over again that this mere fact (whatever 
come of the Niagara Conference) will make an immensely 
better feeling in their countries toward the United States. 

I meet one or both of them every two or three days, and 
we always hold a mediation conference ourselves. They 
are proud that they (i. e., their governments) are admitted 
to the game. The Brazilian Minister to this government 
was recalled about the time that mediation began, and his 
successor is not yet come. I have it in mind to talk ■with 
the Brazilian Charge, when I can do it without seeming 
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to go out of my way If I sent for him to come and see 
me, he’d exaggerate the importance of the whole madent 
(You’d laugh a pound of flesh off if I could tell you the 
mtncacies of diplomatic etiquette at a court even no more 
formal than this.) I meet the Argentme and Chilean 
Ministers anywhere, any day—^the last tune at a big 
dance, where we sat m a comer and settled all South 
and Central American troubles. 'Tbis easy way of douig 
things comes of then havmg attractive wives who are 
sought at big social functions—one of them, by the wa), 
a countrywoman of ours This is a big thmg—liaving 
these ABC governments m this game These men hero 
very frankly express therr pnde and satisfaction, and then 
wives quite as freely 

It’s rather exhilarating at this moment tho Bntish 
Government (m House’s big plan), the Greek Goicm- 
ment, the Argentme Government, and tho Chilean 
Government, all showmg even hero their great pnde in 
havmg the friendship of the Umted States Add to tins 
list tho Duke of Saxc-Cobmg and GoUm of whom I saw 
much at Oxford—for Germonj, and about half the 
Liberian Cabmot who ore m London and have asked for 
an audience with mo Uus week! Tlioso poor dnrkic’ 
I’m afraid, arc not men bom to go\cm It s bard to gel 
the truth out of tlioir too-mucli talk But of tlicm, Inter 

This letter, too, has been delnjcd Iij tho Fourtli of 
Julj Sports, tho week end, etc. kept man) n«-ni from 
my rcccpDon, which I held in mi house (V our kuisinnn 
and liis ivifo were among tlic eighteen hundred to two 
thousand who came) It s n funni thing that thou'-imfr 
of men, women, and children who at homo never went to a 
reception nnd never observed Uie hourtli of Jul> in anv 
wn> will so arrange Uieir joume>mg ns to lie in I/mdon l» 
attend tlic Ambassador a reception I Tills seents to ui'* *’ 
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odd as that ne^Yspape^s in the United States (so I am told) 
completely turn my poor speeches on “literary” occasions 
so as to malte me say precisely the opposite of what I did 
say and then abuse me for it and report that the very 
people here resent what I say who talie the trouble to 
write me too flattering complimentary letters I It does 
beat tlie Dutch—^tliis business of being an Ambassador. 
I made a speech at the Royal Literary Fund Dmner which 
half the authors in England have praised in letters to me. 
I confess the audience and the British public and I thought 
it rather good. I hear that I’m scolded in the United 
States for offending all the vTiters in England I Of course 
it would be easy enough to be silent and —do only half my 
job. Well, for that matter, it’s easy enough to go on and 
pay no attention to them. The English papers this morn¬ 
ing do not report even you intelligently in your Fourth of 
July speech at Pliiladelphia. At a rather jolly and rol¬ 
licking dinner of Americans last night at which Bryce and 
the Primate of Ireland and others told good stories, I told 
of the man who came to see me the other day and asked 
if I thought that he and his friends could buy the Panama 
Canal—I told it as an offset to the story of the American 
who is said to have tried to buy Westminster Abbey- 
The croAvd of course laughed. My family are to-day 
making wagers that the American papers will report that 
I am trying to sell the Canal I Well, we’ll see—per¬ 
haps. 

Yours most heartfly, 
Wadter H. Page. 

In July, General Huerta, the Mexican chieftain whose 
revolution had nearly caused serious misunderstandings 
between the United States and Great Britain, fled before 
the Carramnsta forces and began those travels that took' 
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him to the United States and Spam His eliminalion 
from Mencan politics was a pomt upon which President 
Wilson had insisted from the first. 

To the President 

Sunday, July 19,1914, 

Hooke Court, Beaminster, 
Dorset, England 

Dear Mb PnEsmENT 

Just this Ime of jubilant congratulations on the course 
of events m Menco Of course the big construcUio job 
IS yet to be done, and of course there are grove dillicullics 
But this IS an eighHeagne step forward—Huerta’s quiet 
going With the ABC governments sufficiently in Uio 
job to feel a certam rcsponsibihty and with the demon 
stration of the rightness of your vision and method, all 
the qmet great forces m the world must now come to >our 
side. 

I am everywhere talking a right explanation of it in 
suiToundmgs that are yet mcredulous but that aro now 
at least eager to listen, TlicyBCOBlDwIj.bulthojninow 
begin to see. For the moment the English press is ^cr) 
dense on tlio subject, but oicnts are ^c^J con\incing 
Uungs. I send you my hcarlicsl congratulations 

Verj fnilhfullj yours, 
IVALirn 11 Pirn. 



CHAPTER V 

“the clash of systems” 


I 

4S The European war becomes a certainty, the 
-iV. figure of Sir Edward Grey talces on larger propor¬ 
tions than ever in Page’s correspondence with the Presi¬ 
dent. In that critical last week in July, a week that began 
with hope but wliich ended in the collapse of aU efforts 
to forestall the conflagration, Page saw much of this con¬ 
templative statesman. For nearly ten years Grey had 
succeeded in postponing the war; his official career had 
represented crisis after crisis and conference after con¬ 
ference; time after time had he thwarted the European 
militarists; none realized so keenly as he, however, that 
now the inescapable hour, so long deferred, had arrived. 
Writmg on Wednesday of tliis calamitous Aveek, Page 
gives the President an indelible picturp of Grey in face 
of the inevitable ruin. To appreciate its full meaning, 
the salient facts in the situation must be recalled. Once 
more we must transport ourselves to that period of despair 
and realize, as Sir Edward Grey almost alone of European 
statesmen reahzed, the complete hollowness of the diplo¬ 
matic proceedings in which he had been recently engaged. 
These exchanges had been so much wasted paper. 
What made Grey’s problem a hopeless one was that the 
gentlemen nominally representing the German Empire 
and the agencies with whom the Foreign Secretary was 
beheA’^ed to deal, were mere dummies and phantoms 
men Avithout authority to commit their government or to 
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settle anything Not m their hands rested the issue of 
peace or war Lachnowsky, Bethmann-HoUweg, and 
Von Jagow were not the spokesmen of Germany, the real 
centre of power was the mihtanst party, which did not 
engage in diplomatic correspondence but which had the 
deciding voice That was the disheartemng discoien 
which so preyed upon this statesman’s mmd A few dal's 
previously he had proposed a European conference for the 
peaceful settlement of the Austro-Serbian quarrel Ger¬ 
many had rejected the proposal, and tins rejection, in 
Grey’s opmion, could only mean that the mihlanstic 
autocracy, already cheated several tunes of its long- 
anticipated war, did not propose to bo begiulcd 
again mto patching np a truce Germany’s ‘‘infamous 
proposal” that Great Bntam should stand aside vhilc 
France was destroyed, the Bntish obtaimng a ‘‘neutrality 
agreement” as compensation for the betrayal of a Mrtiial 
ally, had removed the last hope of a peaceful issue Mlint 
stand •was Bntam to take m the face of this insult to her 
honour? The question which confronted Sir Eduanl at 
tliat moment nos essentially llic same ns that wliicli so 
depressed Pago m tho days of the subninnnc Tlio pic¬ 
ture which tliQ American draws of Grey on this occasion 
may be taken ns a companion piece to tlint of Page still 
\i\id m the recollection of Ins intimates, drcanly siltine 
ull night long heforo lus fire, pondering the [lossihlc out¬ 
come of the Lnsilania cnsis 'TIio tremendous doiiht 
clouding Grey s mind on tins occasion was precwclj the 
same ns that which nlTliclcil Page n Near nftcnvnrd 'Hic 
problem csscnlmllj was one of national lionoiir Would 
Britain pro\c faithful to her dut> and her iiitcrrst* or 
would she stand aside while Gemianv and ktuilna wrouplit 
tlicir dcstnictne will in Ltirojio^ 

At llus time—four days before tlw Itclginn qtirjlijn 
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intervened to give the right impetus to British policy— 
Grey ■was the one great participant who clearly saw the 
merits of the situation. Tlic future of Britain and Europe 
demanded British intervention, irrespectiA^e of the inva¬ 
sion of Belgimn. Yet a majority of the Cabinet, a major¬ 
ity of the House of Commons, and probably a majority 
of the pul)lic, Avere strongly against AA^ar. At that very 
moment the anti-Avar group in the Cabinet Avere holdmg 
secret meetings to dcAuse Avays of blocldng the Foreign 
Secretar^’^’s policy of succour to France. France Avas daily 
beseeching the Foreign Secretary for a pledge of assistance 
—a pledge Avliich, Grey Avell kncAv, he could not obtain 
at that time from the Asguith Government. At the 
moment AAhich Page’s letter describes, therefore, not only 
a great national danger Avas overhanging Great Britain, 
but sometliiug Avliicli Avas far Avorse—^national dishonour. 

To {he Presideni 

American Embassy, London, 
July 29, 1914. 

Dear Mr. PnEsroENT: 

Yesterday before the news came that Avar had begun 
betAveen Austria and Serbia, yielding to the impulse that 
every American feels, I Avent to see Sir EdAvard Grey and 
told him that I had come on my own initiative informally 
to ask him if he saw any Avay in which the good offices of 
our government could be used and that, if he did or should 
see any way, I prayed that he Avould inform me. He 
thanked me Avith feeling and said that he knew that the 
good influence of the Umted States could be counted on 
for peace, and he promised to inform me if he should see 
anything that we could do. I reminded him again that 
I had no instructions, but I reminded him also of your 
Avish (of which I felt sure) and of the feehng of the whole 
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settle anything Not m their hands rested the issue of 
peace or war lachnowsky, Bethmann-Hollweg, and 
Von Jagow were not the spokesmen of Germany, the real 
centre of power was the nnhtanst party, which did not 
engage in diplomatic correspondence but which had the 
deciding voice That was the disheartenmg discoien 
which BO preyed upon this statesman’s mmd A few daw 
previously he had proposed a European confercnco for the 
peaceful settlement of the Austro-Serbian quarrel Ger¬ 
many had rejected the proposal, and this rojeepon, in 
Grey’s opinion, could only mean that the mihlanslio 
autocracy, already cheated several times of its long 
anticipated war, did not propose to bo bcgiulcd 
Bgam mto patching up a truce Germany's "infamous 
proposal” that Great Bntain should stand aside while 
France ivas destroyed, the British obtaining a “nculmhly 
agreement" as compensation for the betrayal of a wtimt 
ally, had remov cd the last hope of a peaceful issue Wml 
stand was Bntam to take m the face of ibis insult to licr 
honour? The question which confronted Sir Edward nl 
tliat moment nus essentially the same os that nhicli fo 
depressed Pago in llio days of the submarine Tlic pic¬ 
ture which llio Amcncan draws of Grey on tins occasion 
may bo taken ns a companion piece to that of Pago, sliH 
M\id in tile recollection of his inlimntcs, drearily 'illine 
all night long before Ins fire, pondenng llic jiossilifc out¬ 
come of the Ltijilania crisis Tlie tremendous doohl 
clouding Grey s mind on this occasion n-ns prcciscli ihc 
snnio 03 that wliicli nlHictcd Page n >cnr nfterwnrd Tl'c 
problem csscnlinlB wns one of iintionnl honour VSouM 
Bnloin proic fnitliful to her duly nnd lirr inttn-'Ci or 
would she Bland nsidc w hdc Gcmnny nnd Austna i<roiir»t 
Ihcir dcslnicliic will in Europe? 

M this time—four daw before the Ilelgnn quc-itp'O 
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intervened to give the right impetus to British policy— 
Grey was the one great participant wlio clearly saw the 
merits of the situation. The future of Britain and Europe 
demanded British intervention, irrespective of the inva¬ 
sion of Belgium. Yet a majority of the Cabinet, a major¬ 
ity of the House of Commons, and probably a majority 
of the public, were strongly against war. At that very 
moment the anti-war group in the Cabinet were holding 
secret meetings to devise vays of blocldng the Foreign 
Secretaire’s policy of succour to France. France was daily 
beseeching the Foreign Secretary for a pledge of assistance 
—a pledge which. Grey well knew, he could not obtain 
at that time from the Asquith Government. At the 
moment which Page’s letter describes, therefore, not only 
a great national danger was overhanging Great Britain, 
but something which was far worse—^national dishonour. 

To the President 

American Embassy, London, 
July 29, 1914. 

Deab Mr. President: 

Yesterday before the news came that war had begun 
between Austria and Serbia, yielding to the impulse that 
every American feels, I went to see Sir Edward Grey and 
told him that I had come on my own initiative informally 
to ask hiTr> if he saw any way in which the good offices of 
our government could be used and that, if he did or should 
see any way, I prayed that he would inform me. He 
thanked me with feeling and said that he knew that the 
good influence of the United States could be counted on 
for peace, and he promised to inform me if he should see 
any thi ng that we could do. I reminded him again that 
I had no instructions, but I reminded h^ also of your 
wish (of which I felt sure) and of the feehng of the whole 
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Amencan people Then this morning came Mr Brytm’s 
telegram of mgmry whether I saw a wav for us to help 
I immediately sent that to Sn Edward with a reminder 
of our conversation There the matter for the moment 
rests I do not yet see any way m which we could help, 
for England seems to me to bo domg everythmg that can 
be done—England, with more direct inlluence on the 
Contmental Powers than we could have There has been 
runmng through my mmd vaguely all day the queiy 
whether perhaps we might not m some way add our i oico 
to England's—^the wisdom or the uselessness of whicli 
you wdl have seen and decided before vou reccit o this— 
m case the danger of a general war conlmue 
I thmk that every Ambassador here sow Su' Edward 
yesterday, and I purposely waited tih late in the oflemoon 
when they—all the rest—had gone I thinl. 1 shall noi cr 
forget yesterday There sat this always sohtary man— 
he and I, of course, m the room alone, each, I am sure, 
giving the other his full conOdcncc. Ho looked ten v cars 
older than he looked a month ago Ho told mo a day or 
two after the murder of tlio heir to the Austrian tlironc 
that ho feared just what has happened and worse tlinn lias 
yet happened Ho is, I imagine, tlic foremost Torcign 
Secretary in Europe He lias held tinsofhcceight venrs 
lie knows his European politics ns perhaps no other man 
knows it, lie IS a fonvaid-looking, liberal minded nian— 
a sort of sod and wise idealist, restrained and preci«e in 
speech and sparing in his use of wonis, n genuine clear 
thinking man whoso high hopes for mankind suffer sad 
rebuffs but arc never qucncliwl—n grave phiftxoi'her 
who feels tlicprodigiousresponsihiht) heenmes Hehnd 
received Germany s refusal of his proiiosition of nn nni 
bnssadonni conference He was pnevi^ hut I tlmik rot 
surprised He stiU had hope that Hu and Aetna 
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would get together directly. “If Germany would give 
the word,” said he, “war would be averted.” Throughout 
his franlc tallc I felt the possibility of a sort of crack of 
doom for Continental Europe. This is the man who if 
the Liberals lose and win again in ten years, or if they 
hold on for a few years more, will be Prime Minister. 
Even the Conservative papers to-day, m spite of the 
intense party feeling, praise lum and call on the whole 
nation to stand heliind him. 

A few hours later I Avent to dinner at Lord Glenconner’s 
whose family are all especial friends of Sir EdAvard; and 
he Avas there. I do not often meet him dining out. He 
spends his evenings in the House and later at home vdth 
his dispatches and reports, and he frequently does several 
hours’ Avork in bed in the morning. At dinner he was the 
same sad figure, saying little, absorbed, waldng up once 
in a Avldle with a smile and then slipping back into silence. 
After dinner there was music and he sat in a comer of 
the room—alone. He folded his arms and mechanically 
kept time Avith his foot, of course not hearing the music or 
anything else. The hostess sought him and marched him 
across the room, and he affected a certain gaiety which 
fooled nobody, not even himself. Lady Glenconner told 
me that he spent Sunday at her country house. In the 
afternoon he and she took a long walk and he told the 
whole European political story to her two or three times. 
After they came back to the house, he went off on a still 
longer walk alone. 

All this is intensely interesting to me. Here is a great 
and sincere man working Adth a great govern m ent as his 
tool, working to save Europe from itself and (most likely) 
failing. Monarchy and privilege and pride AviU have it 
out before they die—^at what cost I If they do have a 
general war they AviU so set back the march of progress in 
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if he could use the good offices of the United States for 
peace Sir Edward is very appreciati> e of our mood and 
wfllmgness But they don’t want peace on the ConUnent 
—the rukng mihtary classes do not But thej will want 
It presently, and then our opportumty will come —your 
opportunity to play an important and histone part Ours 
IS the only great government m the world that is not m 
some way entangled (How wise our no-alhanco pohej 
IS I) Of course I’ll keep m daily touch with Sir Edward 
and with everybody who can and will keep mo in¬ 
formed. 

The imagmation simply hoiks at what may happen— 
at what IS happemng The Embassy is ahead) Ixsieged 
by people who wish to go to the United Stales and can’t 
who have t^a^ oilers’ checks for winch they cannot get 
money, and who ha>c other unaxpected troubles I hear 
of even worse confusion m Pans 
This island is o\cn now practically cut off from the 
Continent Three da)^ ago wo talked inth Pans In 
telephone Now it is impossible to gel a pninto tele¬ 
gram tluough ivith an) certomt), and telephone communi 
cation is wholly cut off 

Our shippmg and foreign commerce will gam immcnscU , 
our chance to help settle the quarrel will sureh come— 
there ivns nothing thnl wo could lm\o done to prcient it 
and our intimate and frank and confidcntinl relations 
■with this countrs are such that wc 11111 I nm sure lie 
called on ns soon ns the) arc willing to call on nn\ IkkIv to 
poml the wn) back to reason 
Esents hero alone seem to me hkel) to make sour 
Administration histone l.et b watch rloscN for clnnrcs 
to sen c 

A ours—dnrcil- 

sin nil Pwr 
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In the midst of mobilizations and ultimatums and 
declarations of war, news of a different and more personal 
kmd now reached the American Embassy. Mrs. Ellen 
Axson Wilson, the President’s wife, died on August 7th.' 
Abandoning the presidential style. Page now addressed 
his word of condolence to his friend. 

To Woodrow Wilson 

Bachelor’s Farm, 
Ockham, Surrey, 
Sunday, August 9, 1914. 

My dear Wdlson: 

There is nothing that even your oldest and nearest 
friends can say—Avords fail in the face of a bereavement 
like this. But I can’t resist the impulse to write how 
deeply I feel for you. 

You would be touched if I could tell you the number 
of good men and women who every hour of the day and 
night have expressed to me the grief with which they 
heard the sad news—^men and women who never saw 
you, from the Bang down to the English messenger in our 
embassy. Many of them have come in and left their cards. 
Sir Edward Grey especially charged me to convey to you 
his sincere sympathy. Before we plunged into the deepest 
depths of all this trouble, in the long conversation we had 
on Friday, he asked me many sympathetic questions about 
you and Mrs. Wilson. Lord Bryce, too, Jusserand, who 
is here trying to get back to Washington—everybody. 

But, my dear friend, it hits us hardest who have known 
you longest and love you most and who wish for you now 
all possible strength, in this sad, sad hour of the world 
when, more than any other man in the world you are most 
needed—^all possible strength to you. If the deep sym¬ 
pathy of all your friends, known and unknown to you, 
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can help to support you and to keep ^our high spirit and 
courage up, you have it in most abundant measure 
Mrs Page and I gnove with you and hope for >ou to 
the utmost.* 

Yours with affectionate svmpath^, 
WaltehH Page. 


n 

“No one can describe this vast wreck,” Page ivrole 
Wilson on August 25th, after three weeks of war “It 
will be ours to preserve civdisalion All Europe is 
shootmg it to pieces ’’ If by civilization wo understand, 
as Page certainly did, dcmocmtic civilization, we Imic 
his whole explanation of the conflict, os well ns the hislon 
of it, expressed m a smgic sentence Tlio judgment of 
its ongm, and the part which tlie United States was in 
duty bound to play, which Pago so succinctlj put into 
words at this early dale, represented the coniiction from 
which ho nc\cr departed, and fimiislicd the directing 
thought of tlio adneo wlucli from Ibis lime he liegoii to 
send tlie AWiilo House Europe was engaged in llie 
task of destroying cmlizalion, os Pago understood tlinl 
term Uppermost in his mind, of course, was his o«n 
conception of the only stale of soacty Hint uns mill) 
worlliy of such a description— n societ) in mIiicIi Hip 
nicrogo man had tlie fullest opporliinil) to partiriiwlr 
in the cniiglitcmnenis nml satisfactions of life and In 
dciclop tlie capacity and theclinmetpr uilli nliirli ii itinv 
had endoned him It was Ins dcrniilioii of dcmorrir' — 
already set forth in sunicioiil detail In Ins imiid IIi" 
leading BnUdi statesmen of the dn\—Gn\ A*sinilli 
IJoNd George—were all, in inrying degT.-es, mlert-lnl m 

>Tia« Ht'f 1< IsittOd fnxn > cvrl to I M' TV i«y ral C " “ < 

In U"* IVtwUrni • 
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promoting tins new ideal. It was not perhaps so clearly 
defined in their minds as in Page’s for it was not a phe¬ 
nomenon with Mhich they were so familiar, but recent 
British legislation and the legislative programme that had 
been planned for the next few years were evidence enough 
that the new time was approacliing. Against this belief 
in the dignity and supremacy of the common man and 
woman was the mediaeval idea—that society consisted 
of a minority of emperors and longs and noblemen and 
militar>^ cliieftains and diplomats, mth a few scholars 
and artists and vTitcrs and statesmen to give it brilliancy 
and charm, and that the role of the masses was to serve 
as silent v^orkers and taxpayers in peace, and as soldiers 
and cannon fodder in war. Page saw in the struggle so 
brutally precipitated in Europe the mortal conflict of these 
two opposing views. It was, to use another of his expres¬ 
sive plirases, “The clash of systems.” The European 
crisis gave a strange and epic consistency to Page’s 
life. Little had he imagined in the days when he was 
struggling for the betterment of the masses in the South, 
and especially in his own North Carolina, that he would 
ever witness the testing of his ideas on a stage of these 
titanic proportions. To understand completely the 
thoughts now framing in his mind we should go back 
once more to his early years—^to that conception of pop¬ 
ular education which Page himself evolved when httle 
more than a boy at Jolms Hopkins University; to his 
efforts to make the aristocratic classes of the South, just 
emerging from the Civil War, reorganize their pohtics 
and society on the basis of individual development; to the 
angry wars he had led against privilege and caste; to his cam¬ 
paigns for sanitation, for modern agriculture, for popular 
participation in the comforts of country life; for every¬ 
thing, indeed, which lightened the existence of the com- 
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mon people This was the “system” to the spread of 
which Page had devoted all his energies as editor and 
puLhc man, this was the “system” for which Great 
Bntam and France were now contendmg, and this the 
‘system” which, entrenched in the mud in Franco and 
irepared to sacrifice its last man and its last pcnn>, was 
mgaged m its final battle against the aristocratic ideal 
iVith Page’s background, any other attitude than sym- 
lathy with the AJhes would have been grotesque ITiat 
tmenca could take any other position would seem a tn 
hng with its own history Probably Pago saw tlus question 
nore clearly than any other observer then m London The 
lestruction of mflitansm, the fieemg of Europe from a dan- 
:er that had ovcrshrouded tlie ConUnont for forty ^cars, 
rero perhaps the goals most immediately m tlio minds of 
he peoples that were fighting tlio German Empire "i ct 
’ago saw beyond the issues of the hour, tlio nctorj of Gcr- 
lany, he know, meant the postponement, for an mdcfinitc 
onod, of any cliance of tlio "freeing’ of European men 
'he destruction of dcmocracj was an essential part of 
lie creed of Knisensm, and Gcrmnn^ was determined to 
estroy it not onl> witlim the borders of German) and 
.uslna-Hiingan, but eieiywhcro in the world Should 
10 Central Empires prciail, the da) of IJo)d Georges 
cottage man ’ would ccrtainl) ho far in the mist) future 
ho rcccntl) puhlishwl memoirs of LonI Grc) show that 
int statesman understood the stnipglc m a similar seme 
lOUgh it IS linrdl) to be evpecleil that the qiiMtion should 
amo Itself as concrctel) in his mind ns m that of Page 
[iniself a member of an nnnent and historic fnind) the 
oreign Secrctnn was not a democrat to the same degree 
1 Page, but he had nlwnxm lieen an tidvanml IJlicrot 
worths oITshoot of tlie same stock ns that IjirlGrr) who 
I 1032, camcil through Parliament the Ilefann Hdt 
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Lord Grey, in his “Twenty-five Years,” has stated the 
issue of the World War in terms very lilce those used by 
Page at the beginning. “It was a great struggle,” he 
says, “between the Kultur that stood for militarism and 
the free democratic ideal. ... It was the perception 
of this, whether consciously or unconsciously perceived, 
that brought the United States into the war.” 

Page naturally believed that, in setting forth the 
European issue in tins form to President Wilson, he would 
have an appreciative listener. Democracy had been the 
Wilsonian purpose from his student days. His whole po¬ 
litical career had rested upon the right of the masses 
to spiritual and material development. This had been 
the maiu thought in his campaigns for the governorship 
of New Jersey and for the Presidency. Even as an 
educator Wilson had advocated the same principles: 
he had spHt Princeton University into two armed camps 
over the question of putting all students on the same 
democratic level. His writings lLIte^vise contain eloquent 
pleas for the same cause. This was the enthusiasm 
in Wilson that had enhsted Page’s sympathy in bis po¬ 
litical fortunes and induced him to become one of his 
earhest and most effective supporters. Not unnaturally, 
therefore, Page, in letters and telegrams, insisted on this 
interpretation of the convulsive European scene. Not to 
take this stand, Page thought, would be to miss the whole 
point of the war. 


To the President 

% 

American Embassy, London, 
August 23, 1914. 

Dear Mr. President; 

It has been impossible to write lately, except by tele¬ 
graph. I have been kept at work ficom the time I waked 
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toll twelve or one or two o’clock every night tins fortnight, 
every minute of the tone I have seen to it—^lirst, that 
no diplomatic mistake should be made m this ddicatc 
situation, secondly, that the organization and measures for 
helping our stranded people were eueigelic and nght 
thirdly, that the embassy work proper ivas done when the 
volume of it was suddenly multiphed by ten As I look 
back on th i s fortnight, all these tasks, I think, ha\ o been 
done—^thanks, let me say at once, to the staff and to 
the very able and generous help of Americans of abilit) 
who conducted the Amencan Rohef Committee I shall 
report in exlenso on these 

The thmg of great and lasting importnncc of course is 
that the diplomatic work proper bo done intJiout error 
and without fumbling When this m\ ol\ cs direct dealing 
with four governments every day—well, 1 keep n slroiglil 
path, a head not botlicrcd inlli details, I get adiice, and— 
follow my own judgment. The sawng fact is (and the 
importance of this cannot he exaggerated) that I hn\c 
dealt so candidly and frankly with Su: Ednnnl Grej nnd 
so completely gi\cn lura m> conCdcnco that his candour 
nnd confidence m mo arc now nij shield nnd Inicklcr I 
could suggest no change m this relation I hn\ o had con¬ 
ferences with him nearly oiciy dn> tlicsc three wcitf 
I tlunk ho has told mo oicrj fact at c\cr\ stage m tlin 
troublesome joumej so far I linio seen this singidnrb 
sclf-contnmcd, unemotional man weep m tniting with 
me, I linic seen him broken with core and lark of sli-cp— 
weighed down with an imlcscnlinhlc hiirtlcn nnd I hn'c 
seen him roused with indignation, with a coiifidnit nnd 
inMnciblo air He could not lie more fniiik or m'ue 
fricndU if 1 had known him ntnnMi. llml Mich nimn 
should lie in Ins post now « the first of our ruc.rs of pi-t 
fortune here 
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The dark sh;\(lo\\ moves over (lie map of the continent 
bringing polilieal, oconojnic. and sjnritnal ruin; and again, 
1 think, England will save Europe from itself. Turning 
from the aw ful sperlarlo on him} and sen, it is inspiring to 
w'atoh this nation—sad. doad-in-earncst, resolute, united— 
not a dissenting voice—silent. Jt will spend all its treasure 
and give all ils men, if need be. I have never seen such 
grim resolution. They trust us to play onr part of neu- 
traliti with scrupulous evactness and they know' we will 
do it. It w ill lie a hard fight, an c\i)erience of unimagined 
horrors. I am glad the chance comes to me to show our 
attitude—it calls for steadiness, clearness, franloiess. 
These arc not flashy c|unlilics, being the brood rather of 
w isdom and common sense 

Yours most heartily, 
Walter H. Page. 


To I he Prest deni 

American Embassy, London. 

SeptemlDer 6, 1914. 

Dear IMr. President: 

In those rushing days of a month ago ivhen nobody here 
had time to catch his breath, of course I Icnew event 
after event as they took place—many events before they 
happened. There was no time to malce a record or to write 
even to you, and of course you liave been as much occupied 
ns I have been—and more. I do not Icnow,.therefore, 
how closely you have kept informed of the causes of the 
war, of the case of each belh’gerent, of the inner meaning 
of it all. 

I have given the general subject of German-English 
rivalry—^which has fast become Prussian hatred and 
English distrust these ten years—have given it as serious 
study as I could since I was here and (for a brief time) 
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m Germany bix years ago A war between them has 
ever smce then seemed to me mevitable—an earl) war, 
a war withm my lifetime—except m moods when I shared 
the feehng of most men, that perhaps the terrible modem 
engmes of destruction would, at the last moment, cause 
every nation to desist. As I became acquamtcd with 
some of the literature of Prussian mihtnn^ I recall I 
wrote down several years ago m a fitful diary that I hai o 
kept, the conviction that Italy, France, Spam, Holland, 
and England had each had its day of pnmac) m Europe 
and that Prussia would not content itself till it, too, had 
tned Then, after I came here and began to get some 
glimpses mto the way great national pohcies were made, 
this definite Prussian detennmation became clearer, and 
httle by httle I got knowledge of the Prussian bureau¬ 
cracy’s methods—got glimpses from other tlian British 
sources Their recent diplomacy has been—sunpl) a he, 
all bent on makmg ready thcmsch es and on keeping other 
nations from gottmg ready TLcir ‘‘pubhcit) ” campaign 
throughout the world has become clear to all men nho 
know the publislung and ncivspapcr work of tlio norld 
I know on American whom tlio Prussian 1 orcipn OIllcc 
sought dohbcrotcl) to bribe to nffcct public ojiinlon in the 
Umted Slates '^^hcn House’s plan’ firslcnmo tome, I vTotr 
him a letter to show the utter fuliht) of Ins idea TIic 
next do) I sviscl) burnt it, because it was fooluli perhaps 
wicked, to discourage an) such effort made b) nnsliod) 
and I sent him another letter inslcnd Sir Lilnnrtl (•rr) 
nc\cr told mo m so man) words that lie repinlcil it as hn 
hfo work to present sucli n war but ns eients (me 
unfolded thcmsch cs this has liccomc plain Aial it n 
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equally plain to me that for years he has worked with a 
diminishing hope. Not only British soldiers—men like 
Roberts and Kitchener—and British sailors—^men like 
Jellicoe and Fisher—^but English and American and . 
French students of modem history and modern politics 
—men like the late Professor Cramb of the University 
of London—have seen no way to avoid it. 

The “cult of valour”—^a sort of religion of military 
force—captured Prussia, scholars and all. It makes one 
revise one’s values of sheer scholarship. 

I have tried in my own mind to detach myself from the 
English and from the English point of view. WeU, of 
course, the French have been aware of the danger. So 
have the Belgians and the Dutch. A distinguished and 
thoughtful Dutchman told me she years ago almost what 
has happened this past month. 

I believe it literally true that the “ cult of valour ” which 
is the modem name of sheer force—^force that really be¬ 
lieves that might, however bmtal, is right—is driving 
these militarists mad: their incomprehensible and in¬ 
calculable big-head is sheer madness. It is another case 
of Napoleon—even more brutal: a dream of universal 
conquest. Sir Edward remarked to me the other day 
that if this thing succeeds, Europe will become a place 
in which life will not be worth living: “the only place 
worth living in will be the United States—^tiU it at¬ 
tacks that, as it would,” That seems to me literally 
true. 

I see no hope of the world’s going on towards ends and 
ideals that we value except on the hypothesis that Prussian 
militarism be utterly cut out, as surgeons cut out a cancer. 
And the Allies will do it—must do it, to live. It would 
dash our Monroe Doctrine to the ground. It would even 
invade the United States in time. 
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There are many objectionable things that mil accom¬ 
pany its defeat vmder present circmnstances, such as 
the prommenee of Russia as one of the \nctors—itself n 
menace m the future—and the continuance of the ■wnrlile 
spmt m Japan, and the acquiation by England of still 
more colomes But these arc all lesser or less immcdinto 
evils 


Every revelation of German methods os tlio irnr goes 
on confirms all my fears and sohdifics all my comnctions 
about Prussian militarism and a ivnr-lord monnrcli) The 
terror and the danger of it ore not oven >ct fullj or gener¬ 
ally realized. 

Yours V ciy heartilj, 
Walter 11 P\cn. 


Sir Edward Grey's spcccli 
The Bntish ‘ Wluto Paper” 
Tho German "White Paper’ 


molvc Uio whole case 
lerj clear 


P S London, September 8 1911 

I SCO h> tins morning’s papers that the iVJlics’ ciccia 
ration that none of them will ninko peace without llio con¬ 
sent of all is understood hj tlia American press As 
I regard it, tins makes the result of the w nr certain—then 
w ill bo no compromise w itli llio German sj stem riigland 
will fight and starve llio Germans out if it takes venrs to 
do It—to a complete defeat TIio war spmt wliirli wm 
hard to awaken, is now complcteh nroiitiil hero Tlio 
German Empire and Us niihtnrv svstein ere doom-il 
TIio onh open question is the cost It will cost hiiiHimN 
of thousands of men and most of the tre iMin of J un>f 
This side of the world will Iio lunknipt hut fn-c 
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“the clash of systems” 

To the President 

American Embassy, London, 
September 22, 1914. 

Deab Mr. PREsroENT: 

The more fully the whole recent diplomatic story of the 
war and of the events that preceded it comes out, tlie 
clearer it becomes here that the German mihtary party 
had deliberately planned the practical conquest of the 
world; that it had won the German people (or a large part 
of them) to believe in this as a necessity; and that the 
military partj’’ firmly believed that they could do it; 
and that, believing in this progra mm e as a necessity, they 
came to believe that any method whereby they could do 
this justified itself. The military party gave the whole 
people an extraordinary case of big-head. I find the 
evidence of these extraordinary facts incontrovertible. 
The English themselves go further than this in their 
conclusions—^under the effects of war. But there is no 
need to go further to see that the English are not going 
to discuss peace except in Berlin. In other words, they 
will reject any terms that Germany will offer except on the 
basis of defeat. They are going to rid themselves and the 
rest of Europe of the menace that they have lived under 
for thirty years—a hostile mihtary autocracy. 

These are not a warlike people. They didn’t wish to 
fight. In fact, the public took the war, after it had been 
declared, with indifference. It was thought for sever 
weeks that the Government would have to conscript men 
to get enough. They were very slow in wakmg up. 
But now they can’t find officers or quarters for the 
volunteer recruits, and you can t find an Eng' an 
of any class who holds any opinion but that t e war 
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There are many objectionable things that inll accom¬ 
pany ifa defeat under present orcumstances, such os 
the prominence of Russia as one of the ncfore—tfsclf n 
menace m the future—and the contmuance of tlio tvarliKe 
spirit m Japan, and the acquisition by England of stfll 
more colomes But these are all lesser or less immcdmlo 
evils 

Every revelation of German methods ns the ivnr goes 
on confirms aH my fears and sohdiCes all my connctions 
about PeuBstan nuh tansm and a war-lord monarch} The 
terror and the danger of it are not o\ cn j et fullj or gener¬ 
ally realized 

Yours veiy hcnrtili, 
R^alter IL Pace. 

Sir Edward Grey’s speech ) , ,, , ,_ 

The Bntish "IVhite Riper" ( 

The German ‘‘White Paper' j very c car 


P S London, Scplcmbor 0 19M 

I sec by tins morning’s papers that tlio Allies' decia 
ration that none of them Mill nmkc pence without Iho con¬ 
sent of all IS understood by tlio Amcncnii press. As 
I regard it, tins mahes llic result of ibo war certain—then 
Mill be no compromise Mitli tlic Gcniiaiimstcm Lnpland 
Mill fight and stano tho Germans out if it lakes \rars to 
do it—to a complclo defeat Tlio war sjunt mIiwIi mm' 
Iiard to awaken, is now conipIcteK nroiiscd lirre Hie 
German Empire and its niilitarj siBtem arc doom si 
Tlieonlv ojicn question is the cost U will 0^1 Imn'lrnf' 
of thoiiwmls of men and mo-t of the fnnoin' of I iimj-* 
Tills side of tho world mil l»c Isiuknipt but free 
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*‘the clash of systems” 

To (he President 

American Embassy, London, 
September 22, 1914. 

Deab Mr. President: 

The more fully the whole recent diplomatic story of the 
war and of the events that preceded it comes out, the 
clearer it becomes here that the German military party 
had deliberately planned the practical conquest of the 
world; that it had won the German people (or a large part 
of them) to beheve in tliis as a necessity; and that the 
military party firmly beheved that they could do it; 
and that, believing in this programme as a necessity, they 
came to believe that any method whereby they could do 
this justified itself. The mihtary party gave the whole 
people an extraordinary case of big-head. I find the 
evidence of these extraordinary facts incontrovertible. 
The Enghsh themselves go further than this in their 
conclusions—^under the effects of war. But there is no 
need to go further to see that the Enghsh are not going 
to discuss peace except in Berlin. In other words, they 
will reject any terms that Germany will offer except on the 
basis of defeat. They are going to rid themselves and the 
rest of Europe of the menace that they have hved under 
for thirty years—^a hostile mihtary autocracy. 

These are not a warlike people. They didn’t wish to 
fight. In fact, the pubhc took the war, after it had been 
declared, with indifference. It was thought for several 
weeks that the Government would have to conscript men 
to get enough. They were very slow in waking up. 
But now they can’t find officers or quarters for the 
volunteer recruits, and you can’t find an Englishman 
of any class who holds any opinion but that the war 
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must go on till the Germans are completdy disabled 
from contmuing their mditary caste ^ the resoums 
of the Empire and all the men that they can get will 
be spent if they are needed to prevent another "assault 
on the contmmty of civilization.’' For these reasons 
Mr Straus’s' peace activity was looked on hero ns a part 
of the German campaign to affect pubhc opinion m tlio 
Umted States and as nothmg else—as a moi o in the girnio 
of pubhaty to seem to put the responsibiht> for con- 
tmumg the war on England, m spite of the fact that Ger¬ 
many had made no defimte proposal whatever 
All the mflitary men I see talk of a long war—from one 
to three years, and they think that it will bo ended, wlicn 
It ends, quite as much by starvmg tlio Germans ns b> hghl- 
ing them. And England is prepanng for an indefinite 
struggle, many talkmg even of three years iVnd one 
gets gbmpses now and then of the quality that has made 
English history—that quahty at work m tlicso people 
By sheer good luck I happen to hn^o become prctl\ well 
acquamted with both Sir John French and Sir John 
Jelhcoo. ’They are able and forcllilo men I tliuik 
anybody who knows them would say that. Hut fut 
montlis ago nobody thought of tlieni or spoke of them 
ns great lustonc characters—as great heroes But now 
tlio umicrsal cwpeclalion is Hint tliCN will play the pniis 
of Wellington and Nelson and if I rcncli sn\c3 Iin nnn\ 
and IS m at tlio end, and if Jelhcoo pets n clinnro at the 
German fleet, all llus will como tnie III! Im they «!»• 
8n>cd Europe and kept England free tlic\ will lie nn<le 
peers, tlicy will receive prcnl residences and Inrgi gniiils 
niid tlicir fnmdics will become great fnnulics in the p- dm 
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and, more than that, the poets and the ordtors and the 
biographers will make them known, in heroic size, wher¬ 
ever English is read. 

And you may be dead sure the story will be'told well 
and, therefore, it will become history, and sung well, 
and therefore it will become literature. And the story 
wiU be the story of English freedom again saved and again 
broadened, of the Empire become bigger and very much 
more firmly knit—of India become reaUy loyal and far 
better treated, of Ireland stripped of its grievance, of new 
African colonies to exploit and (more important yet) the 
common man of England claiming and getting more 
privileges and more power and a wider opportunity. 
These things are almost visible now. And, for us, in 
addition to an increase in our trade and financial power, 
we shall have the Monroe Doctrine still safe, as we should 
not have if Germany won. 

All these things, in addition to the daily roll of the dead 
and the constant march of recruits and all such visible re¬ 
minders of war, prevent us here from forgetting it for one 
moment—^prevent us even from ever changmg the subject. 
It bears down on one very hard. There comes a kind 
of weariness that drives one to long sleep, which is the only 
way to get away from it. London seems muffled—^a queer 
sort of silence; and dark—^all the bright lights are out at 
night; and resolute—^there are not even the common 
routine gaieties: if anybody has a few friends in to dinner, 
it is never spoken of. , 

The diplomatic work betwixt Great Britain and our 
country is, as you know, not difficult: they play the game 
squarely; they are wholly courteous and sincere and even 
more than ever they value our friendship and sympathy. 
But I see Sir Edward Grey four or five times a week; he 
gives me his confidence; and we have only tq^keep strictly 
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neutraL That is not hard to do here Nor does tlio 
work of the German and Austrian Embassies cause HiflU 
culty, It 18 , on all sides, only the large volume of work, 
not its difficulty We are be ginnin g to see what the 
normal conditioiis of work will be so long as the war lasts 
and for a penod after The crowds of stranded Amer¬ 
icans are gone—^they come now m small groups, not in 
hundreds and thousands, the army men and pajinnslcrs 
will soon be gone, we are movmg the offices from the 
obscure and undignified and dirly-bojond-clcamng old 
hole where they have been for twentj-nme icars to a 
house (ive have the whole house) which costs no more 
than the mereased rental of tlio old offices, but which 
has three tunes the space It will bo the first digmfied 
office we’ve ever had m London 
To go back to the war Lord Kitchener told Colonel 
Sqmer, our frfihtary Attach6, to-da>, tlial the war would 
re^y begm next spnng lie was not spenkmg in jest— 
llicro's no jest m Kitchener Smeo England has onI\ 
a small army tlioy sent that oi cr of courts to help rrance 
Franco will giio the Germans the licst tug the> can thw 
autumn and wear llicm down somewhat, and Ituvsn will 
finish Austno. Meantime England will drill n million 
perhaps a million and a half men, nnd linio them ns n 
frcsliormj mlliosprmg Isliouldn t woiidcrirKitilirncr 
himself will take conmiand and tlic^ are the fellows wlm 
will take Uerlin nnd Kitchener if he go will dicliile the 
terms of pence, it II bo an Engluili (not a I rcticli orn llii*- 
sinn) wetoni Tlicso English are the onl% iieopk In 
Europe who hnio the habit of success and who know ih-- 
art of managing great things Ixvik also at llinr di 
plomac} Sir Ijlward Grr\ was hroken-heirinl wIkii 
he could no longer keep |>eare Ihit when wnr nre^ 
Hiissm mid I runce wen alrxadj engigcd lirfitn- lji?Lr 
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went in; and yet it is primarily a war between England and 
Germany. Of the German allies, one did not come in and 
the other is already beaten. Of the English allies —so 
far they are doing practically all the fighting and England 
will come in at the end as victor I In other words, Grey 
and Kitchener are more than a match for the whole con¬ 
tinent of statesmen and soldiers. 

Now since it is essential to modern progress that this 
brutal, big-headed, stupid military caste in Germany be 
rooted up—nobody can live in security tiU it is—^and since 
the English have the one great fleet and will have a great 
army, and since it has Grey and Kitchener and French 
and JeUicoe and English character and endurance behind 
them—peace-talk now is old women’s prattle or else it is 
insincere and is “springes to catch woodcock”—a part of 
the German tactics. 

It staggers one’s reasoning powers to think back over 
the last thirty years, and it balks the imagination to 
try to think forward. The Germans, when as a boy I 
went to Berlin,^ were a philosophical, studious, mystical, 
musical folk with a simplicity of mind and with no am¬ 
bition to conquer the earth—^to win a place in the sun. 
Their great war machine and their “cult of valour” were 
just beginning. Their writers who have completely 
changed their thought and aims—or expressed this change 
of thought and aims —were just beginning to 'write. It 
is a frightful thing to think how a war party may change a 
whole nation in three decades. In the meantime England 
is the same as in other great crises, the leader, maldng 
other nations do much of her work, forgetting for the time 
her domestic differences, leaping from the lap of luxury 
into the battle trenches, tough and silent and grim. The 

^Page (aged 22) spent the larger part of the sumraer of 1877 in Gcmianj Ho 
>5 tis at the time a fellow of Johns Hopkins University 
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duchesses (who, you will recall, spoiled Lowell}< are bow 
working m hospitals, the great houses are taking in Belgian 
refugees—entertaining and canng for that whole buffer 
nation, the noble ladies come to see me to ask if I can 
get word of their dead or wounded sons or brothers or 
husbands, and they come dry-ejed and self-possessed 
with a beanng that Spartan women would hn\o enned 
This IS the price they pay for Empire England not only 
will gam territory and power and trade and ci cn greater 
dommion at sea, she will also toughen her breed and make 
hterature of the experience. The Germans deseno the 
fate that awaits them for their sheer stupidity m not 
understanding this 

The hbarahsation of Europe will follow But, her 
strong enemy overcome. Great Britain will not so great!} 
need our friendship, and, when claslics of interests come 
we shall need firmness She doesn’t become arrogant with 
success, she simply becomes more positiio and more 
energetic. There no\ cr camo so good a time to pul our 
foreign scmcc, at homo and abroad, on a firm, liberal, ami 
umfomily cfflnent basis—from tlio Department of Slate 
to the humblest consul Wo liaio some wonderfiill) 
good men—wondcrfriUy, ns tius strc*« is showing But 
wo hoi Q also m places tlic feeblest sort of toucli All news 
of bolli sorts comes to London Tins war m showing 
how wo arc a part of tlio great world wlielhcrwcwi<li IoIk- 
or not. Could the next CongrcM not lie inducnl to hue 
n stud) made of the foreign scrMco of other gmt stntM 
eompnred w lUi ours? y lieirlib, 

ttALTrn H Bici 

P S Tlie reports of peico meetmgi in the 
Slates ns thc\ Imic nppciml in the I/indon the 

U.SI-Tno»a AiewWn WWtW-1. Ce~l PSlsn IttHIt 
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last day or two produce the impression here of mutton- 
headed victims of German special pleaders. 

This thought grows on me the more I ponder this world- 
changing series of events—^that, when the war is ended, 
nothing will be precisely as it was before, not even England. 
England will not only be more powerful, but she wiU be 
under very definite bonds to—^Russia and Japan. Russia 
and Japan, therefore, wiU be different. We shall need a 
new sort of diplomatic force in most parts of the world; 
we shall need somehow to wake up the American pubhc to 
realize that our isolation is gone and that our perfunctory 
diplomatic work, which has done well enough in many 
places in the past, will not do anywhere in the future; and 
a stronger navy? There simply is no end to the changes 
that are coming. 


W. H. P. 



CHAPTER VI 

HOW PAGE T\ OtJl/D have ENDED THE 
WAH—^IN 1914 

I 

\X/T3AT part had tho United States to play in this 
T T European conflict? To most Americans, suncimg 
Europe m Septemher, 1914, tho idea tliat their coiintn 
had any responsihihty would ha\o seemed grotesque 
Nothing was apparently furtlier rcmoicd Irom the duties 
of tho American continent. At Hint tune Americans re¬ 
garded tho war os atclusiicly tlio product of European 
VICOS—a mflitansm tliat had no counterpart in tlicir oivn 
country, a tanglo of dj-nastics and treaties and alliances 
which few Americans, men of the educated classes, under¬ 
stood, and a welter of racial Jialrcds and economic jenl 
ousies tliat had no rcahtj m tlio Amencan mind \Slmt 
possible concern had free and distant Amcnen iMtli fiicli 
a Btrango world and such extraneous nmliitions? Tlie 
American of tlioso dn^•8 -was interested and Iiomfirtl 
but detached had ho been told that the foremost states¬ 
men of Europe looked upon Ids eouiitrj ns the deei'iie 
clement in determining tlic result his nstnnislimeiit nmiM 
hn\o known no Iiounds He had h\e<l n quiet exlstenre 
fornearli a centurj and a half, rnlin'l> di-ji*socinteil from 
tho thoughts and forces timt inspinsl 1 uro|)esn life 
busilv cngngesl constructing his Own demorratje wkt-Ij-. 
tho European continent m Ids xim. repn-M-atin? tli- 
Stnrling liohit of his ctiltitne and Ins in'titidenn lul 
representing also a place lits forcf ithm had alnn'lei-eil 
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mainly to escape the very evils which had now plunged it 
into this great war. "TOoever or whatever might he 
responsible for this mighty upheaval—and in this dis¬ 
cussion the American did evince much interest—one fact 
at least was clear, and that was the innocence of his own 
country. 

Yet, careless of Europe as America might be, the in¬ 
exorable worldng of pohtical and economic forces was 
something which the most remote Republic could not 
escape. Amd these forces, active through a hundred years, 
had steadily created for the United States a dominant 
interest in the European war, real, inescapable, for aU 
that Americans were completely unconscious of it. 
Americans for a century and more had heard and read 
of a European phenomenon rather vaguely known as 
the “Balance of Power.” This represented an attempt 
to describe the tendency of the European countries to ally 
themselves in two groups, more or less equally balanced 
in population, resources, and diplomatic and mihtary 
strength. For centuries Europe had Hved in the fear that 
someone nation, or a certaingroup of nations, would achieve 
a predominant position, and so become powerful enough 
to subject the Continent to control. The several attempts 
to establish such a European hegemony ^by Charles V, 
by Louis XIV, and by Napoleon—proved that this fear 
was not a groundless one, and the persistence with which 
the opposing combination was always formed to defeat 
such ambitions and reestablish the equilibrium, seerued 
almost like the operation of natural law. The part t lat 
Great Britain held in these crises had been a source o 
pride to that nation itself and of envy and criticism to 
its rivals. The British practice, it was said, was to 
hold aloof from either group of nations, always prepare , 
in the case of war, to cast its support necessar } e 
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taaive—on the ode that best promoted its mtcrests. 
Whether this is an accurate descnption of history is a 
pomt that may be disputed, the fact that is sufficient]! 
plain, however, is that whether such a situation had pre¬ 
vailed in previous great European cnses it certainly did not 
prevail m 1914 Great Britain may have possessed the 
determiiimg inflnencein the War of the Spanish Succession, 
and, a hundred years afterward, m the Napolcomc struggle, 
but she did not hold such a pree minen t position m August, 
1914 When the Bntiah Empire jomed forces with 
France and Russia, it had not tipped tlio "balance” m 
favour of the Alhes, instead, it bad really created a new 
balance, or, stated m more practical terms, ilhnd produced 
an apparently insuperable mihlary deadlock llio 6tud> 
of Page’s correspondence, and of his conNcrsabons and 
negotiations witli British statesmen, discloses tliat, from 
August 4, 1914, to April 6, 1917—tlio dale the United 
States declared war—there was only one possible outcome 
of the mihtary conUict, and that was an cdiausting stale¬ 
mate. One of tlio few incontxo! ertiblc facts aliout tlio 
World War, however, is tlial, from tlio end of the battle 
of the Aramo until American inten cnlion, neither the Allies 
nor tlio Germans had an> chance of Mctory Tlie two 
sides were ngidlj locked in the roost temhlo death grapple 
oflustorv, and from this onlj one force could free tlieni 
Tlmt force was tlic Umted States 
In tlic great histone pcrspcctn e this is onb nnotlirr wii) 
of sa>ung that the United States, unconseioti'b to 11^11 
bad succeeded to tlie position imditionnllv filleil hr 
scicrnl centuries b\ Great Untam Tlie latter rouiitrs 
li! combining her strength with I ranee ni«l Biit'i' bw' 
ncconiplisbcd nothing except to produce a InUtin 
against the allinnco of tlio Ceniml r.mers. Tlie Umtol 

Stales 1,) taking ndeeisne stand on one side (If lb'otlvf 
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could determine the result. Certain European statesmen 
and military leaders saw this clearly, even before military 
operations began; the American mind, however, was ex¬ 
ceedingly slow to grasp it. Though we are not regarded 
by foreigners as especially backward in appreciating 
our importance in the world, we had never practically 
discerned how important we really were. Our lack of 
interest in European affairs, our ignorance of European 
diplomacy, and our natural revulsion from the aspirations 
that governed so much of European history, inevitably 
obscured our vision. Moreover, the forces that made the 
American position such a critical one were less spectacular, 
and, consequently, less obvious, than those that had 
previously determined great events. How could a nation 
that had no army, no navy, no martial spirit, no diplomacy 
in the European sense, no foreign policy, and little interest 
in anything that happened outside its own borders, 
imagine itself marked for a decisive role amid the gigantic 
military camps and the adroit statesmanship of Europe? 
The answer was to be found in the furnaces of Pittsburgh, 
m the fires of Bethlehem, and in such modem develop¬ 
ments as the United States Steel Corporation, the Ford 
Motor Company, Standard Oil, and our great national 
industry, for it was nothing else, of food production. 
While Europe had been constructmg its armies, its navies, 
and its alliances, and exhausting the resources of its 
people in the process, this country—without the slightest 
thought of military values—had constructed the greatest 
mdustrial machine the world had ever known. It was 
upon these new facts that the issue was to depend. Not 
the nation that had the largest population, the most 
heroic soldiers, and the ablest leadership, would necessarily 
bear off the victory, essential as these were; the nation that, 
in addition to these qualities, or a share of them, possessed 
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the most coal, the most copper, the most cotton, the most 
mm, controlled the really mdisputahlo matcnals of 
success Herem the United States surpassed all peoples. 
It "Was early said that the course of the European aar 
would depend largely upon steel, the fact that the Umted 
States produced more steel than all the rest of the world 
combmed m itself mdicated the part that this counliy 
could play 

Irrespective of any personal quahties, therefore, Page, 
at the outbreak of war, was the most rmportant figure in 
tile diplomatic situation. Ho held this position because he 
represented the power whoso course could determine the 
outcome. K the Umted States alhcd itself witli the 
Entente, then llie Entente would wm, if it jomed hands 
witli the Central Powers, the result would be a German 
victory, if It remained consistently neutral, then there 
could be no tnumph for either side, hut n pntclied up 
truce after a long and bloody deadlock Alorcoier, tiio 
Umted States ivns the only neutral poacr that counted for 
much m the diplomatic game Tlio decisions of the Euro¬ 
pean countries not alrcadj engaged in tlio struggle would 
depend cntirclj upon mihtnrj c\cnl 5 ,lhoprolwhlcroiirv' 
of Itnl> Bulgaria Greece, and Ituninnm wns n matter 
with wbicb statesmen bad nollwig to do onl> the annies 
m the field could influence tlicir nclion But ilipinmnra 
might count for mucli in influencing the Aniencnn ilcaoon 
nnd Page a personal altitude and bus method oflmndliiig 
the pending questions nnd ilisputcs, might hair the im^t 
momentous coiisequcnccs Ijord Gres ^lrltl^h I orrtgn 
Sccrclnrv from 1903 to 1916 hns laid the preate^t Mn-n 
iqion this piiotnl chameter of tlic Amrnron peii^n. 
Desenhing Ins pohea in these earb ilaMi he M)' U'' 

Uniteil States must lie consideml in a rategef)' ; 
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itself. That country was so powerful that it could not 
be affected in its sympathy or pohcy by the course of 
the war. The United States were able to do whatever 
they felt to be right or desirable without fear of the con¬ 
sequences. They were a factor so potentially import¬ 
ant, that their attitude might be decisive m decidmg 
the war m favour of either set of beUigerents.” “Block¬ 
ade of Germany,” he adds, “was essential to the victory 
of the Allies, but the iU will of the United States meant 
their certain defeat.” The great object of British 
diplomacy from the first was, therefore, to obtaiu the 
support of this country. “Germany and Austria,” 
says Grey, “were seff-supporting in the high supply 
of munitions. The Allies soon became dependent for 
an adequate supply upon the United States. If we 
quarrelled with the United States we could not get that 
supply. It was better therefore to carry on the war 
without blockade, if need be, than to iucur a break with 
the United States about contraband and thereby deprive 
the Alhes of the resources necessary to carry on the war 
at all with any chance of success. The object of diplomacy 
therefore was to secure the maximum of blockade that 
could be forced without a rupture with the Umted 
States. . . . There was one mistake in diplomacy 
that, if made, would have been fatal to the cause of the 
Alhes. This capital mistake their diplomacy did not make, 
but carefully avoided. This mistake would have been 
a breach with the United States, not necessarily a rupture, 
but a state of things that provoked American mterference 
with the blockade, or an embargo on exports of munitions 
from the United States. This capital mistake of a breach 
with the United States, Germany did make. The answer 
therefore to the question why aUied diplomacy did not 
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lose the war is because in Europe diplomacy counted for 
little and outside Europe Germany’s diplomacy was worse 
than that of the AJhea."* 

Whether Sir Edward Grey could succeed in tluc task 
of keepmg the United States on the side of the Alhes would 
evidently depend to a large extent upon tho nature of Ins 
relations with the American Ambassador Enough has 
already been prmted to make plam tho nature of those 
relations Page’s pohey from tho first was clear and 
consistent. The issue of the war, as ho at once c-vplnined 
it to President Wilson, was tho preservation and evtension 
of democratic avdization. 'This issue being so un¬ 
mistakably drawn, the support, at least tlio sjuipalliclic 
support, of the Umted States must ncccssanl) be cast on 
the aide of tho Alhes Tho tcclinical situation, so far ns 
the blockade was concerned, has been dul) desenhed in n 
previous volume, and this new correspondence merely 
makes stronger tho conclusions olrcnd) set forth At 
first, American partiapalion in the war, as n nulitniy nll>, 
Page hardly considered, lie did bcbc>c, liowc\cr, tlial the 
Umted Slates should assist tlic cause to the estent of 
accepting Bnlain's practice in the lilockndc lint then 
Mere Ollier ngenaes at work Hint sconieil IiteK to dcstn)^ 
tlio efforts of tlio American Amlwssndor nnd the koirlpn 
Sccrclarj In mans wavs the llnlich nn\nl ninl niilitar) 
leaders were almost as fatuous as their roiinteqeirts m 
Germans 'Tliesc clueflnins were imimtiPiit of nil) thing 
that interfered with their warlike proeetslnigs Tlfir 
nllitudo was not wi^e lliough it was not iiimntnml fir 
thej imdcrstwxl c\cn nwn dcwly linn the stnlr-nK-a 
the dcs|)cmtc chnmrler of tlinr tn*L. nnd r<iiiM not rr- 
Plroin lliem.<cl\cs when ccrtniii nirgo--' nrinlal n* it>- 
dispeas-sWc to Ccrmnin kept l>nMn„ frum l/ir L’latrd 
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States to the enemy. To prevent this, they were ap¬ 
parently prepared to go to extremes that would have 
wrecked Grey’s and Page’s diplomacy at the start, made 
the Umted States an enemy and lost the war for the 
Aides. In Germany the control of diplomacy was from 
the jBrst in the hands of the military party, and the result, 
so far as the United States was concerned, is a matter of 
history. In Great Britain, the conduct of foreign affairs 
remained throughout the war in the hands of the civilian 
Cabinet. Perhaps never has there been such a splendid 
justification of the Anglo-American principle of making 
the army and na^^ subservient to the civil power. That 
the contrary system which, in the end, proved fatal to 
the Central Powers, at one time endangered the fortunes 
of Britam the foUo^ving letter shows. 

To the President 

Embassy of the United States of America, 

August 25, 1914. 

Dear Mr. PREsroENr: 

. . . Officials in the Admiralty Office yesterday dis¬ 
cussed with Symington, our naval attache, their possible 
action in case of serious reverses on land or sea. They said 
that England might find herself in a desperate struggle 
for existence. Then the War Office and the Admiralty 
might take over the management of foreign relations and 
practically everything else, as they have already done in 
Germany and France. Then, to prevent Germany from 
receiving food or other help, they might issue a procla¬ 
mation that neutrals must not trade with Germany, and 
they would be prepared, if necessary, to go to war with 
any neutral power, even the United States, that should 
disregard such a proclamation. In other words, in ex¬ 
treme need, they might practically forbid neutrality. 
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Symmgton asked if they had any complaint to make 
now—any specific case—against the United Stales. 
Their answer was emphatically No The> said tliej were 
discussmg only possible extreme pohcics to whicli un¬ 
toward events might dn\e them. They are wliollj 
pleased with the stnet neutral attitude of our go\cm- 
ment now 

I thought this too important (os showmg a state of 
mmd) to pass over m silence and too unprobahlo to treat 
with undue concern. I decided to treat it with stmiglit- 
forward Irankness, which is the best cue that I lini e found 
m diplomacy or m life m general, and 1 informalI> called 
Sir Edward Grey’s attention to it. He thanked me for 
my frankness and remmded mo tlint ho and not tlie 
Admiralty is the spokesman for the Go\ emment 

"Qmte on nnncccssar> reminder, Sir Edward,” said I 

Ho disclaimed all that the Admimllj men had said to 
S>mington 

‘ That is n Cabinet matter, not an Admimltj matter, 
and the Cabinet has no\ cr Uiought of such n thing ’ 

Tins IS I am sure, quite true, but the Admunit) men 
were discussing a conccnnblo slate of tilings Mliercin the 
Cabinet would lie out of commission. 

Sir Edwnnl intimatcil a wish that SsTminglon slioiild 
not report this to Washington I lm\ e kept it quiet here 
of course, and I report it to ^ou onK I regnnl it ni 
professional nniw talk and I nttncli importanrr to it mil) 
os a reminder that the time and conditions of ml elrr's 
arc not set come As such n reminder it ni3> l>e m-rlh 
wIiilc to note in [iwinp Tlic Conlinenl n nrrj dn 
bceoiiiinp n siniiphter house and the m iin> |rtv-cntlj 
contain the hulks of iinnv (ImdnaugliU and mim >hjJ 
men. Tlie Germans mar take Tins there b atm Ij 
a distmrt fi nr of this lure nirse esrnts kihj! I l-fii e 
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panic here—^perhaps a world-ivide panic. Now this naval 
talk is a premonition of this state of mind. But, when 
such a panic comes, our part ivill he to keep very cool. I 
assure you we are keeping cool and silent here. And, in 
any event, I am very sure England will not do so su¬ 
premely foolish a thing as to give us cause of offense. 

W. H. P. 

It was not only Commander Symington, the American 
naval attache, who Avas having a first-hand experience with 
the somewhat rough-and-ready methods of Britam’s 
Avarriors. Colonel George 0. Squier—a name that aviU 
figure conspicuously in a future chapter—^was also learning 
that the War Office cared more for Avinning than for the 
theoretical notions of international laAvyers and statesmen. 
The proposition made Colonel Squier Avas not quite so 
radical as the one suggested to Commander Symington, 
but it had its startling aspects. 

To the President 

American Embassy, London, 
October 6, 1914. 

Dear Mr. pREsrouNT: 

The Chief of Ordnance of the British Army (Major- 
General Sir S. B. Von Donop, K. C. B., Master General 
of the Ordnance, War Office, Whitehall) yesterday ap¬ 
proached Colonel Squier, our military attache, Avith this 
question: whether Squier thought there would be any use 
in sounding our government on the possibility of procur¬ 
ing from it, or from anybody in the United States, 100,000 
to 150,000 Springfield rifles and 5,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition. Squier, of course, intimated his personal 
doubts and kept the conversation on a purely tentative 
and personal basis, saying, however, that of course that 
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vns 0 diplomatic rather than a purcK mdilarv question, 
and he lias brought it to me 1 ha^ c told him to lca% c it 
just -ivhcrc It IS and not to son that he has put tlie question 
to mo at all unless he be ashed to do so If he be asked to 
<Io «o, he can gi\ c ms opinion that there is no use to sound 
our poicmmenL If tlint do not sali«f\ his questioner, 
Squicr must tell him tliat the wn> to approach our go\ em- 
ment IS tliroupli the Foreign Office I think ivc shall hear 
no more about it, and I am sure the Foreign Office mil 
neior present such a question—ccrtnmK not unless the 
Itntisli cause come to some vrhollj desperate stale such 
ns the successful insasion of England, the complete 
crippling of tlio llntish fleet, and Ihe defeat of the Allied 
Ami) on the Continent—an\ one of itIiicIi, of cour-e nmr 
seems vrliolN improbable Until some such entastropho 
come, neither the Cabinet nor Sir Edwanl Grc\ would 
for a moment cien consider making surli a request I 
don l Iwhoc thci know that ans such qiiesiion lias lieen 
pul to ‘tqiiicr It IS Ncrs like Kitchener to lin\o such n 
feeler pul forward Ilis directness and "cheek ' are 
nnmriiig—icn soldierlike and more That man has a 
wn\ of going after what he wants that takes sour bn atli 
nwas lie is capable of forgetting llial there is n Cahinet 
a G(i\ eminent a Pnrlinincnl, a declnnition of iiriilmlils 
In IS capalile of forgi Uing e\rrj thing escept lli it there is 
an eneniN Tins jnndenl i< I am sure a llish of Kitelie- 
iHT s forgi tfiiliiess—nothing more and iiiilevs I lie ir from 
sou to the coiitmr), it will rest svhere it is or nt nnot go 
one ^tep fiirtlirr ami ‘^uier will mliinale ms ojniilmi 
that such Kuinding Ind lx tier not l>r made 
ttniemlK sou know nothing nlxiul this—nml joull 
rsn-r Iwir of it oflienll) —unties foine great iatnstrs>l Iw 
cser-bu 1 ihrt frir the nrtinl fiinqusst of I 11,1 iiel Itiil 
til' qumti 1*1 IS Interrsliiig tiecau*** it reseats lit' Ij ,loh 
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unpreparedness on land. Edtchener has frankly said 
more than once that he didn’t have guns or equipment 
for his new army of a million men. They’ve got to make 
’em in six months—and somehow or other they will. 

The question is interesting for another very remote 
reason: suppose England and English civilization and all 
that England stands for should be in danger of the fate 
that has overtaken Belgium—^the German Army on these 
shores—^what then? This job done, it would be our turn 
next: Belgium, France, England, the United States, aU 
German provinces, the war lord “in the sun”—^what 
then? Such a thing isn’t going to happen, for England 
is going to save us from it. But, if danger of this should 
seem imminent, you may tell the President of the United 
States that his declaration of neutrahty would be in danger 
of being run over by the people of the United States. 
Already I have a drawer fuU of letters from English folk— 
many of them cranks and some of them anonymous— 
asking Avhy the United States doesn’t do its duty and come 
to England’s aid. I never answer such letters of course; 
and the whole staff of the Embassy is scrupulous to the 
Tith degree not to say, and more especially never to write, 
a word that can be construed even by a forced interpre¬ 
tation into an expression of opinion or favour. 

And you would be surprised to know how carefully we 
are obliged to walk this tight rope. For example: I do not 
dare send a letter from a German here to anybody in 
Germany, although thousands of them are sent to us. 
Very well, what is sauce for yoim German must be sauce 
also for your Englishman; and, when high and big 
Englishmen come and say that their own government 
informs them that I can send letters for them to their 
invalids at German health resorts or to their sons in 
German prisons, “No,” say I. “Would you have me also 
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send Idlers from >oiir imprisoned Germans here to Ihcir 
influential fnends in Germanj?” I must saj thc\ ad 
vcr> dcecnll) about it when tho ease is squarelN put 
to them I ncNcr knew and no man brought up in 
Amcnenn life would belie\c tlic degree to which sp^ work 
IS earned Tlicrc is a rumour going around llial a sera ant 
in the household of Pnneo Louis of Baltcnbcrg (mIiosc 
wife 19 one of Queen A'idona’s granddaughters) informed 
the Germans where llio Cnglisli cruisers were that were 
blown up b> German sulimanncs,' and it has been pnnlcd 
in the newspapers that tomebod) m England gn\o this 
information A tnistcd German named Karow was, 
willi tlic consent of the Bntish Go\cmmcnl, left in the 
German Emliass) lierc lie was the onl) man left who 
knew tlic houv; and knew a thousand useful and necessary 
things One daa he wrote a letter to a fnend in German) 
—n iierfeclU harmless letter—and gn\c it to a woman who 
had got i>emu‘^''ion to go home She foolidiK seweil it in 
her frock and when she was searched of course the letter 
w ns discos ereil All tliLS was diil\ jircsenleil to me But 
the ii[)shol of it all is that Knrow, jioor fool is in a de¬ 
tention ramp of suspect Germans Tlie English Goiim- 
m at would ritlier fisxl him till the wnr ends tiinn tnke 
tin ri k of Ins sending some sort of iisefnl infomintion 
I srrslssls s n sp\ In one of the law courts the other 
das nil niinring stops of organised ripioiinge wns imr- 
r iterl —lliinrs that nrr inrr>sldile to slmiglitforwanl 
Mni|i'e folt likens llnsing siient two inniiths in grliiiig 
VoKrieaiis to ru Inmie 1 m nosv tr>in„ to grl this pisrm 
tin-nt to I--t (.rnnans nisi Austnans go I run M«ip 
kill liei -I hi I ould'sif relief nml tlw l/ml klions what hr 
111 in 11'-r pisefnmeiits luse gisrn hk togi-tln-r 
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$75,000 to keep these people alive. The English detec¬ 
tives lind spies among them aU the time and they feed 
’em thereafter in some detention pen or other. There’s 
an English lady of high degree who is building a house 
m Dresden. The contractors must have then money, 
else they’ll have her arrested. Her father makes an 
agreement with the British Government that the money 
may leave this kingdom provided the American Aun- 
bassador will send it. This touching confidence in the 
American Ajnbassador’s honour and prudence sometimes 
becomes quite burdensome. The old Lord brings me his 
check for $40,000, and I write to the German Govern¬ 
ment, saying the contractors will get their money if they 
do not arrest the lady. Then in the safe with this check 
and a dozen more is the key to the concealed safe in the 
German Embassy wherein the Princess’s^ jewels were 
tlirown pell-mell before she went away. I am told 
$100,000 worth at least. Did she leave them because she 
regarded them safer here than in Berlin? I can only 
conjecture, for I’ve never heard a word from the Am¬ 
bassador or his wife. It’s a simple everyday fact that we 

five here m a world of mysteries. 

Yours heartily, 

Walter H. Page. 

To the President 

American Embassy, London, 
October 15, 1914. 

My dear Mr. President: 

There is every indication that the war is just begun. 
The horrors of it and the probable duration of it and the 
possible consequences of it nobody but the men who have 
the task in hand seems yet to reahze. Certainly the 

^Princess Lichnowsky, wife of the German Ambassador. 
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pubbc and the press of this kingdom do not % ct realize it, 
and I am sure tiiat the pubhc and the press of the Umted 
States eomc far short of realizing it. England s got to 
•win It and ivill ivm it I 8a\ England, liccauso it is 
csscnlialh a war between England and Germany Gcr- 
man\ would whip both Franec and Russia and, if Eng¬ 
land had remamed neutral, Germanj would then ha\c 
made war on her Now Germany is just beginning her 
land war Her first calculation—to capture Pans, to 
lci-> an enormous tribute and thus to pul France out of the 
game—miscarried, 1ml it maj be onlj postponed But 
if she ncicr gel lo Pans, she can fight in slrongU fortified 
positions till her food is completely giien out—one scar, 
two years, perhaps longer She now has Belgium She 
IS hkely soon to have Holland—ns soon ns she has got all 
the supplies thro Holland that she neeils or ran gel 
Tlicn Holland will probaliN join her—under threat of the 
fate that has liefallcn Belgium Rith the Bclpan roast 
what ituiN Zcp|ichiis do lo Ixindon within n year? Its 
ronceiinblr though not proliahlc that 7rppehns and 
mlimnnnrs may do much hurt to the Bntuh fieri Italy 
will come with the Allies whoneirr lhe\ win a liojirfid 
Mctor. l wglnad will not gisw wp unless she is utterly 
liealrn she cant rise she will di<ap|>enr Art she Ins no 
arms ‘'he |1 hair one next spring Tlien the land war 
will liegtii Tlint s the situation And 1 nglawl will not 
talk <tr think of jteace till she s nnnihdated or Ins rom 
pFirK whip|te,l the ficrmans Tlie Brili li Ijnpire 
wool I lie gone if she did Tlie iiuentioii Is n military 
nntncTaea osrr I nrojie nr I ngland » j^eilnm iminiiiaiml 
Ijtln-r (H-nnanv or 1 ngliiwl must l<e tin «ti|irrine |,o«rr 
in I urie,e—I othlnr li—i tlnn o dmsi ni cT this ip r-iei i 
Will r-rl lln war 

\rt earn this do-a r-H hint i f it* Fninr—.s In I rarer 
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where the two great armies have been fighting without 
moving far for a month, dead men he so thick in places 
that when soldiers lift their heads from the trenches to 
shoot, the smell overcomes them. Both sides fire on Red 
Cross squads who would rescue the wounded, and the 
wounded in consequence he there and die by the thousand. 
Belgium is for the time wiped off the map, and ah accounts 
agree that such terror was never inspired m any population 
before in the world. Meantime the German press and 
Germany’s learned men have become so fuh of bitter 
hatred of England and are so diffusing it through the 
population that feAV Germans now hving wiQ in any event 
ever regard anything English with any feeling less than 
hatred; and the English, far less bitter personaUy, are yet 
firmly resolved to cut out Prussian war culture as one 
would cut out a cancer. They’U send every man and 
spend every shilhng, if necessary, and you can see their 
feeling rising every week. It needs only the destruction 
of a few more British ships or the dropping of a Zeppelin 
bomb on London to make a British army of 2,000,000 men. 

The ferocity of it, which visibly becomes greater every 
week, passes anything felt by any men in modem times. 
It’s a death grapple. AU preceding mere “wars” are not 
in the same class of events. It means the extermination, 
not of the people of either nation, but the utter extermi¬ 
nation of the system of either one or the other—English 
free institutions or German military autocracy. But in 
fact the men of both nations will be more nearly extermi¬ 
nated than anybody yet realizes. 

Of course, I don’t know what you know of this un¬ 
precedented fierceness or what is known about it in the 
United States. But if the British pubhc do not yet 
realize it—are not yet conscious of all that is at stake—I 
fancy that few men 3,000 miles away realize it. The 
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Simple truth is, it w uiibehe%ablo. I see mdications that 
It IS not m the least imderstood m many quarters Tale, 
for instance, the resolution passed by the Pan-Amencan 
Umon, which we received by telegraph to-day, askmg for 
Iieace ‘ K England hves, who dies? ’ And, if England 
dies, who hves? That s their mood, and this resolution 
roads here like a Sunday-school resolution passed m 
Kansas requesting cruel Vesuvnis to cease its eruption, 
which destroys ^'illagcs of mnocent people This is a 
^ast eruption—a world-changmg clash of systems not a 
‘ ivar,” as we baio hitherto understood the word, but a 
sort of crash of worlds If England win, the world will bo 
ruled by English institutions and ideas and ideals and 
those ideas and ideals that are Enghsh-spnmg If 
Germany win, tlio war lord -will sot out to bestndo tho 
world, and wo shall haie big armies and big na^^cs 
indeCmtcly and periodical great conflicts Tho Monroe 
Doclnno ivill bo less than a scrap of paper—the mere 
faded breath of a dead man 

TIio men who ha\c llus colossal undertaking m hand 
feel its magnitude and senousness Tlio two ablest of 
them show it m dilfcrcnt wajs Grej who had made it 
his life w ork to pro ent it, grows a j oar older ci crj month 
Anderson,' who w ent mlh mo the oilier daj to tho Toreign 
OlTico to a conference on our shipping control crs%, and 
who sees Sir Edwanl less often than I see him and consc- 
quenll) notices changes in liis appearance more clearli, 
remarked ns we came nwn> that he had ‘ a Lincoln look 
and so he has Kitchener, tlio impcrlurlmblc, tlio man 
of colossal check,” affects an unnatural calmness—c\cn 
an unconcern—while ho works like a Titan Tlicso men 
arc lonely sad remote, feipiing their old lime joy in life 
and work, and keeping up ns far ns they can their old- 

*Cluo<ilrf P Aedrrvin. ItJ cf Am*T*ran nenba y In 
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time manner, when all the while they are conscious thal, 
life means something different from what it ever meant 
before. You can see as you talk with them that their 
manner and speech are merely reminiscent of their old 
selves: they have entered a new stage of responsibihty; 
they have a new measure of life, of hope, of work; and 
they are perfectly capable of yawning, after you have 
gone, and saying to themselves, “Oh, well, what does 
it matter now? What does anything matter?” Then 
you can imagine them shaking themselves together and 
taking a new turn at the wheel, with a grim, weary smile— 
at life. For death is a daily piece of news to them—^the 
death of kinsmen, of friends, of companions, and they 
wonder whether they may not Hve to see the death of 
England and the eclipse of English civihzation. They 
think not in terms of mere “war,” but in terms of the 
possible death of civilization—a million men, perhaps, 
already dead, many of them rotten, unburied, in France 
and Austria. Red Cross and coffins and quiet graves or 
affectionate farewells—^there are not enough of these to 
count: sheUs and acres of bloated human bodies, careless 
of sun or rain, giAung only stench—^a hundred miles of 
them in each of three places—^and inviting pestilence. All 
this for the clash of systems I I myself, as detached from 
it as a man here can be, often find myself, when I ought to 
be in bed, sitting alone silently looking into the dying fire, 
not only thinking but dumbly brooding on it, wondering 
in what world I live. For it is not the same world it Avas 
last July— no thin g is the same. All one’s measures and 
centres of reference are different; and the people you meet 
have changed; and aU talk somehow seems hoUoAV. You 
wonder yourself if you mean what you say, for you are aU 
the tune readjusting yourself to some great shock of 
things that has hitherto seemed incredible. . . , 
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n 

At tunes Page reflects the view generally held by the 
pubhc, and by certain of the official classes, that the 
Alhes could ultunately wm a victory, at other tunes, 
however, he transmits the conviction of the nuhtary 
chieftains, that such a victory is impossible. Such 
expressions mvolve no contradictions, they merely echo 
the changmg opuuons and hopes of the tune—convictions 
and emotions that varied from day to day, according os 
events had given grounds for optimism or despair The 
Bntish and the French press, m the autumn and wmtcr of 
1914-15, displayed even more poignantly these varying 
moods. At tunes they discussed the war m terms that 
assumed, ns the mevitablo outcome, a triumph for the 
Entente, at other tunes their jiages hardly concealed the 
despair that too often filled the popular nund The 
mihtary leaders, however, whoso opuuons at that tune 
did not have a pubhc ainng, made no secret of their 
apprehensions when confidentially discussmg the outlook 
with Pago. They regarded the silualion ns a hopeless 
stalemate At least, this was the judgment of the highest 
British nuthonty, the Commander of tlio British forces. 
Sir John French It appears from the following letter 
that ho sent n message to this effect directly to Pago 

To the President 

Amcncan Embassy, London, 
OctoliM 29, 1914 

Ml DEAR Mn. PnEsroENT 

I Imio a mortal fear of wearing you weary with my 
letters—tho you wouldn’t bchoio it from tlio number 
that I vmlo or from their Icngtli I ha\ c tlicso montlis 
only the hours around midnight to vmlo any thing, and 
its comedo be a joke in my household—that vhen I’m 
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writing anything I’m writing to you. To-night I write 
down the following while it is fresh in my mind: 

To-day I had luncheon with the particular friend^ 
of General Sir John French, in French’s house here (these 
two men live together), and with a military member of 
French’s staff. Both these came from his headquarters in 
France yesterday. I fancy I wrote you that in my various 
activities here to find my proper orientation, I happened 
to become pretty well acquainted with the General (nobody 
dreaming then of a war). We came to know one another 
well enough to exchange birthday greetings, etc., and 
since he has been in France he has several times directed 
members of his staff who were coming on errands to 
London “to step in and give my greetings to the American 
Amhassador.” All this as a key to the meaning of my 
conversation to-day with his two friends. All the talk 
was of the General and of the war and of his part in it and 
of his sayings and doings. And the centrepiece of the 
table talk was the probability that the war would end 
a drawn war—^neither side surrendering. At the best 
for the Allies, the Germans would be driven back to their 
impregnable fortifications on the Rhine; and at the worst 
for the Alfies, this fierce fightmg would go on indefinitely 
in France or Belgium. Neither London nor Berlin is 
hkely ever to be reached by the enemy. At any rate, next 
summer or autumn will find the armies in either of these 
two relations to one another. By that time somebody 
will know approximately the number of men that are killed 
—^nobody yet knows and the world doesn’t begin to 
suspect—^these men think the Germans have already 
lost at least 400,000 in France and Belgium. Then a 
great revulsion will come. Not only wiU the neutral 
world rise up and say that this slaughter must cease, 

^ lEvidesntly Mr Gfeorge G Moore, an American 
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but the combatants themselves will say so and will at 
least be receptive to a suggestion. They will both be 
worn out, tho’ neither wdl be conquered, and they will 
both realize that neither con conquer the other to a com¬ 
plete surrender Then the President of the Umted States 
will be called upon to mediate—to lay down a broad 
pimaple or two by which the stmggle may be ended 
The pomt is, this is (Jeneral Fteich’s opmion and 
General French’s message to me—os plam as day, nltlio’ 
these gentlemen did not say, m so many words, “Tho 
General asked us to say this to you” that ho couldn’t 
yet do And the broad prmciples would be such as these 
Every country must mamtam its nationahty—^Belgium 
must be Belgian, of course, Alsace-Lorrame must bo 
French, if they are French and so wish to be, Schleswig- 
Holstem Danish, if they are Danish and -wish to be, 
Poland, the same prmciple, tho South German Stales 
go with Austna, if they so wish, etc., eta, tho Slai slates 
now Austrian become Russian. Tho German colonics 
arc left as pawns to trade ivith m workmg out tho details 
of tho bargam As for tho discouragement of big armies 
and navies—that’s more dilllcult. England will never 
give up tho sen, else sho con I bo fed Let great armies 
and nnvTcs bo discouraged by trcnlics (Hero tho thought 
was not very clear it had not been thought out by tho 
soldier) As for Gcrman> s pacing a big indcmnilj to 
Belgium—tlint would bo harder for tho Alhes to cany 
Yet the> probablj will insist on it 
Tlien I asked if Russia might not conceivably take 
Bcrlm, vntli a largo German Armj necessary all tho time 
in the west. Conccivnblj, yes, hut it is not probable 
Tlic Russian locks staying qualities, ho quits, somotiracs 
just before v ictorv But that is the only hope of reducing 
Germanv to a position where she will make on uncon- 
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ditional surrender. The whole world will cry out for 
peace by next summer or next autumn and it’U have to 
be settled the best way possible. 

AATiat, I aslced, hinders the world from crying out now 
—God knows enough men have been lulled already? 
Yes, but the Enghsh and German peoples haA^en’t reached 
the psychological point Avhere either tlimks that it can be 
beaten—each is yet sure of ultimate Auctory. 

And the naAues? Probably they aauU never fight in 
full force. The Germans aviU keep up their submarine 
and mine actiAuty, but aatU not come out for a fair fight 
and be AAdiipped—^AA^hy should they, unless they be beaten 
to a frazzle on land and rush their navy out as a last act 
of desperation, to save it from capture? They’ll soav 
the ocean A\dth mines. 

There AA*as much more take, but this is the gist of Gen¬ 
eral French's message to me. He’s a soldier, not a states¬ 
man; but he is a soldier, and this fact gives interest to 
his ideas. 

Here, in any circles in London in Avhich I have been, 
you never hear peace discussed. The Enghsh are just 
Avaking up to the Avar and the popular mood now is to 
fight to a dead finish. _ 

Yours heartily and hastily, 
Walter H. Page. 

Such being the fearful prospect before Europe—that of 
a military stalemate, neither side justified in expecting 
a decision by arms, yet each destined to pour out its blood 
indefinitely until practically the whole of Europe perished 
from exhaustion—^was there any opportunity in this 
situation for the United States? General French under¬ 
stood as well as Sir Edward Grey that America alone 
possessed the power to end the deadlock, and this was 
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the reason that he sent this message to Page Afterward, 
m similar arcnmstances, French came secretly to London, 
met Page at another luncheon at the house of Mr Moore, 
and agam explamed to the American Ambassador the 
hopelessness of the situation * What could America do? 
Such approaches as Mr Bryan, presumably actmg on 
the instructions of the President, had made m the direction 
of peace had not been especially to the pomt. His re¬ 
peated efforts to stop the war had comprised nothing in 
the way of a precise programme or definite suggestion 
They were all merely offers of ‘mediation’ and “good 
ofiSces.’’ Mr Bryan had made such offers m tlio last 
week m July, before the outbreak of war, ho had repealed 
them m early August after the conflagration had started, 
and he renewed tho effort on September 8th, after the 
battle of the Marne, In no instance did Mr Bryan set 
forth any terms of settlement. His messages merely 
expressed the hope that tho wamng poners would stop 
Cghtmg and got together Tho United Stales stood 
ready at any time the Secretary said to assist in such on 
oimcablo proceeding In tlic existing slate of Europe, 
intimations of this sort naturally produced no rcsiilU 
Pago formally presented Mr Brj an s pleas to Sir Edward, 
who rccened them respectfully neither Page nor Grc>, 
howo\cr, regarded them with much seriousness Tlio 
conflict had reached the point where the exchange of 
polite notes seemed little less than a mockery Onl> 
the ‘ ponderables of warfare and negolinlion could 
affect that deadlock in Franco which Sir John French 
had rcccntl> desenhed "I hnxc on mx own account 
Page telegraphed in respoase to Mr Hnan s latest np|>enl 
‘ had an informal conference with Sir Edwanl Gre\ nliout 

•K mnrwoDditra poUIilifd In ^elume I »b ot 

Inlmlrw 
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possible medialioiL lie reminded me lliat he cxliausled 
every hoDOuralilc means to liccp peace, and that every 
government involved sliov cd a disposition to meet some 
of liis jiroposals except Germany. Slie had dehhcrately 
plamied and prepared for a war. Stili he was mlhiig to 
come to tiny ]ionoura])lc ;iiTangcmcnt for peace now or 
at any lime. Bui everything vill depend on tlie terms. 
The var lias already revealed two great facts: first, that 
all Em ope has been In mg on the brink of a precipice, 
and secondly, that Gcrmmiy has done a grievous £md 
irreparable vrong to Belgium. No peace can be con¬ 
cluded that vill permit the continuance or recurrence 
of an armed brulc power in Central Europe wliich violates 
treaties to make var and m maldng war assaults the 
continuity of cnihzation Any terms that England 
wiU agree to must jirovidc for an end of nnhtarism forever 
and for leparalion to mined Belgium. 

“ The foregoing v as Grey’s wholly private tahe to me 
not to be quoted to anybody or made pulihc. It was 
personal and must be regarded as inidolalily secret.” 

Page did not conceal lus Jichef that all such pacific 
endeavours were merely wasted effort. Exchanges of 
telegrams and formal and informal communications 
between foreign secretaries and aniJiassadors, in lus 
opimon, could have no effect upon the stalemate in 
France. Yet he behcAmd that the Umted States could 
end the war,—end it upon terms that would ushei 
in a period of peace, destroy the German menace, and 
promote the order of human society m which he 
beheved. Moreover, he was convmced that the United 
States could do so without a large loss of American hfe. 
His midnight meditations by his study fire, to which he 
alludes in the above letter, frequently produced the most 
practical results. One of the subjects that engrossed his 
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thoughts m the autumn of 1914 -whs this question posed 
two weeks afterward by Sir John French. And the 
answer assumed a form that is mterestmg, not only m 
itself, but m view of subsequent events. 

To Ihe Presidenl 

October 6,1914 

I have my moods when I wonder if we oughtn t 
to step m and end it on a de fini te programme of the 
reduction of armaments and the restriction of nuhtary 
authority, and to make the acceptance of our programme 
a condition of our reframmg from action I am not > cl 
sure, and I don’t know what bad results this might bnng 
us, who have at least the temporary happmess of being 
out of It But this 13 a world-changing war The world 
must be reconstructed out of it. Wo can’t ha% o it recur 
Else life s not worth h-vmg and civilization is a delusion 
Lot mo speculate There s no importimt mllucnco wo 
can have on the terms of peace by any mere offers of 
mediation The Alhes 'will not consider peace till one 
side or the other bo crushed If they did, they would not 
be ndoftho menace of German nuhlansm long Tlioyaro 
going to keep that from growing up ogam if they can 
England will surelj And, after all, it is pnmnnlj and 
mainly a war between England and Germany It is 
England that Germany cmics and hates imd ■will destroy 
it she can Tlic contest is lietwccn England s power and 
position and Germany s ambition to rule the world by 
sheer military strength If England win, as she will in 
the end, slio will dictate the terms of peace—the end of 
militarism, and reparation to Belgium and Emneo, and the 
English ^n^•^ will lie stronger Uinu cicr and the Bnlisli 
Empire more fimih kml together anil Itnssmn military 
autocracy will remnm till another day 'Tlierell ho 
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no limitation of armament—except for Germany I And 
the United States will have no voice m the terms of 
settlement—and England wiU keep building her mammoth 
navy and Russia -wiU keep her innumerable army. 

But, if we were now to call high Heaven to witness this 
unspeakable result of armaments and war preparations 
and caU on aU neutral nations to join us in a demand that 
they shall cease—Italy, Spain, Holland, the Scandinavian 
states, the South American governments—^and if we 
should say militarism must be rooted out of the system 
of ever^’^ one of you, perhaps they’d all agree; but they 
would agree only as the price of our helping conquer 
Germany. Such a threat would end the war—? Or if we 
alone should do that—say to England; “Now, you wish 
to endmihtarismP Very well, we’ll recall our neutrality, 
we’U sell you guns and ammunition; we’U sell nothing to 
Germany; if necessary, we’U let our citizens volunteer 
in your army; you may have our navy if you need it; now, 
what abridgement of armament wiU you make after this 
war, if we thus help you end itP” Perhaps we could 
drive a bargain in that way and really reduce the arma¬ 
ments of the world—^and end the war almost at once. 
For, if we stopped all shipping to Germany and gave 
England arms, peace would quickly come. Could we 
or could we not thus make them aU disarmP England 
could, force Russia and Japan. And we could stop the 
war, which cannot be stopped in any other way till millions 
more men have been slain. We should not have to fight 
but only to give the English guns and to hold back food 
and everything else from Germany and perhaps to 
threaten to fight. 

If we turned the proposition around and offered to aid 
Germany, apart from the trouble of getting our aid to 
Germany, we should only strengthen mihtarism in Ger- 
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many and consequently eYeryvrhere else, and the same 
race m bmldmg amues and navies would go on as before 

Oh, well, I mustn't bore yon too long with mv specu¬ 
lations This I do know this slaughter and brutalization 
beggar description A man’s life isn’t worth a dog’s life 
A treaty is a scrap of paper Nobody can stop it by 
‘ good offices ’ or mediation—by talk or reasonmg It 
can be stopped or ended qmckly only by us, and we can 
do it only by actions and threats. Uthatbounpracticahle, 
they must fight it out to the bitter end 

Yours 1 cry hearldy, 
WAETEn H Page. 

The formula runs thus 

(1) If Germany were to wm, the war lord, the war 
spurt, and armaments would remam, all around—fiercer 
and bigger tlian ever 

(2) If the Alhes wm, the armaments of Germany 
will be limited but not of Great Bntam, nor Russia, nor 
Japan, and probably Germany would not bo left a fan 
chance for legitimate expansion 

(3) K tlio neutral naUons should join tho Allies— 
not to fight, but to supply amis and to stano German) 
out, milhons of fives might bo saicd, and tho Allies might 
now agree to a far more satisfactoiy pohc) concerning 
armies and narics and conccntmtcil cxccutno nnr poiicr 

But I am not commending—onl) tiying to tliink tlio 
thmg out 

Tho present riTitcr recalls discussing Page nith Lord 
Northchtre scicral jears ago ‘IMint do )oii regard ns 
Pago 3 most sinking qiiahlN ? ’ 1 nskcil the lintisli jour¬ 
nalist The nnsner came like a finsli in one word ‘ Uis- 
dom ” This letter dcscnhing Page s iiropoMil for 
American inlcncntion m Octolier, 1911 iticMliihl) recalls 
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Lord Norllu’hnV',s (h.uarhTi/.ilioii Viewed in con¬ 
nection witli Mih-equent e\cn(s it ccrtninly seems sii- 
proinely w isc. In foi in, of com sc, it was only a suggestion, 
only a sjn’culation, but the form in whicli it was cast 
should not dccci\o one as to llic sciiousncss of Page’s 
purjiose. In ]eah(> the piohleni Jiad been completely 
thought out and this ^\;ls the Amba‘?sador*s solution; 
this letter w.is the •'ced whuL Page hoped would germinate 
in the most (‘ soil “J\ohndy can stop the w^ar 

by ‘irood otlifes’ 01 inndialion—by talk or reasoning. 
It can be siiijiprd 01 ended (piirKly only by us, and w'C 
can do it onK by actions or tin eats/’ It w'ould be 
dinieull to find the probhun of 191 1 described an^w^here 
so briefly and so aciuratcly as in these two sentences. 
The United blati's inn'll fust jmbhsh the terms on which 
the conflict sliould end—leparation to Belgium and dis¬ 
armament. At that time Gicat Britain w'ould have 
accepted thc'^c slqmlatioiis as a satisfactory basis for 
peace. Let us suppose, for a moment, that the Umted 
States had jiiojiosed them, coupled with the amiounce- 
ment—“throat ' if aou will—^that unless Germany 
agreed then all our resources would be cast upon the side 
of the Allies At tins time it w^ould have been bai’dly 
necessary to suggest that an American army be landed 
in France, the Russiim hosts bad hardly been tapped and 
needed only cflicicnt arming, Great Britain stiU bad her 
millions to draw upon, and the French army w^as at the 
summit of its strength. This country could have poured 
its money, its steel, its munitions into the Allied front, 
and the Aunerican and British navies could have insti¬ 
tuted the same bloekade of Germany that so ejffectually 
choked the enemy to death three years afterward 
Hoav long could Germany have survived without American 
food, American copper, American cotton, and the other 
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many and consequently everywhere else, and the same 
race m bmidmg armies and navies would go on as belore. 

Oh, well, I mustn’t bore you too long with my specu¬ 
lations This I do know this slaughter and brutalization 
beggar description A man s hfe isn’t worth a dog’s Me 
A treaty is a scrap of paper Nobody can stop it by 
“good offices ' or mediation—^by talk or reasonmg It 
can be stopped or ended qmckly only by us, and wo can 
do It only by actions and threats K that be impracticable, 
they must fight it out to the bitter end 

Yours 1 cry hearlily, 
Walteu H Page 

The formula runs thus 

(1) If Glennaiiy were to win, the war lord, tlic war 
spint, and armaments would rcmam, all around—fiercer 
and bigger than over 

(2) If the Alhes win, the armaments of Germany 
wiU bo himled but not of Great Bntam, nor Russia, nor 
Japan, and probably Germany would not bo left a fair 
chance for legitimate expansion. 

(3) If the neutral nations should jom tlio Allies— 
not to fight, but to supply arms and to stone German) 
out, milhons of hv cs might bo sa> cd, and tlio Allies might 
noM agree to a far more salisfaclor) polic) concerning 
aimies and nniics and conccnlmlcd cxcculiic m nr power 

But I am not conuucuding—onl) tiying to tliink tlio 
thing out 

Tlic present wnler recalls discussing Page with Ixird 
Northcliffe sc\cml years ago ‘IMint do you regard ns 
Pages most sinking qunlitx?’ I mikcil the Ilnlisli jour¬ 
nalist, The answer canic like n flash m one wonl “I\ is- 
doin." TliLS letter, drscnbing Pages proposal for 
American intcn cntion m October, 1911 iiici itabl) recalls 
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Lord Nortlicliffe’s characterization. Viewed in con¬ 
nection with subsequent events it certainly seems su¬ 
premely wise. In form, of course, it was only a suggestion, 
only a speculation, but the form in which it was cast 
should not deceive one as to the seriousness of Page’s 
purpose. In reality the problem had been completely 
thought out, and this was the A m bassador’s solution; 
this letter was the seed wliich Page hoped would germinate 
in the most receptive soil. “Nobody can stop the war 
by ‘good offices’ or mediation—^by tallc or reasoning. 
It can be stopped or ended quicldy only by us, and we 
can do it only by actions or threats.” It would be 
difficult to find the problem of 1914 described anywhere 
so briefly and so accurately as in these two sentences. 
The Umted States must first pubhsh the terms on which 
the conflict should end—^reparation to Belgium and dis¬ 
armament. At that time Great Britam would have 
accepted these stipulations as a satisfactory basis for 
peace. Let us suppose, for a moment, that the United 
States had proposed them, coupled with the announce¬ 
ment—“threat” if you will—^that unless Germany 
agreed then aU our resources would be cast upon the side 
of the Allies. At this time it would have been hardly 
necessary to suggest that an American army be landed 
m France, the Russian hosts had hardly been tapped and 
needed only efficient arming, Great Britam still had her 
millions to draw upon, and the French army was at the 
summit of its strength. This country could have poured 
its money, its steel, its munitions into the Allied front, 
and the American and British navies could have insti¬ 
tuted the same blockade of Germany that so effectually 
choked the enemy to death three years afterward. 
How long could Germany have survived without American 
food, American copper, American cotton, and the other 
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mdispensable suppbes which, despite the Bntish Navy, 
she was drawing m such vast quantities from the Umt^ 
States? Page s proposal now appears consummate states¬ 
manship However, it faded to produce the desired 
result. That it made some impression on the President 
IS not impossible for, on February 22, 1916, a year and 
a half afterward, as will appear, he made a proposal to 
the Bntiah Government almost identically the same At 
that tune the situation had so changed that the plan 
seemed unwise and Page himself regarded it as madequato 

in 

Instead of takmg this plan to heart, the Umted Stales 
began the long and tedious and unprofitable quarrel 
with Great Bntam over contraband and the blockade 
The monts of this dispute haie been set forth 
m prccedmg volumes * The lottcrd to tlio President 
cover much of this famihnr ground, but they do so wiUi a 
now vividness 

To ihe President 

October 15, 1914 

Now when you oio in tins mood and Sir Dl- 
ward Grey is m tlua mood and all men hero who tlunk arc 
m tlus mood—listening lest tlio very pillars of civibxation 
giio way and the lost crash come—m comes a telegram 
from Mr Lunsmg’ about a cargo of copper or of wheat, 
saymg that the Declaration of London is the fiirtlicsl limit 
our goicmmcnl can go in permitting this or tlmt, or that 
International Law says thus and so—nil winch used to be 
true and seems true yet in IVnsIungton ns \ou look out 
oxer the autumn-tinted Icaxcs to the AVasbinglon menu- 

‘\oIuimI QuiptfTXII Chapter 

»Al Ihh time CoucttHlor of SUle Dfj«rtmetiU 
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mcnt and tliiniv of Houston s laic flo^^c^s at the Depart¬ 
ment of Agnculluic—peaceful, happy land—shall we 
here ever see it ag,'nn? But read here, we have to say 
to one aiiolhcr (Anderson and Laiiglilin and I)—“But 
England nc^c^ ratified tlic Declaration of London, and 
since it vas made pclrolcuni, copper, etc., have for the 
first time become as necessary to military manufacture as 
lead itself; and international law—^^vhat does that say in 
the company of 18-inch guns?'’ But Anderson and I 
make up our case, adjust our arguments, and full of cour¬ 
age go to a confcicncc vith Sir Edward Grey and one or 
two members of his Caliinct and of his staff. We are met 
with the lUinost conciliation—^they vill go the full length 
to meet our vicvs and vishes; they will tear up preceding 
jiroclamations and instead of them issue a new one—^they 
do not wish to disturl) normal American commerce (and 
it IS impossible to doulit their sincerity), but —bul the 
enemy shall not receive military material tlirough Holland. 
The English Government will talce and pay for it—^they’U 
do an)d.hing but permit it to reach the Germans. Food¬ 
stuffs they vill no longer stop; but war stuffs must not 
go tlirougli Now that is the beginmng and the end of it. 
They’ll meet our wishes up to that point. Beyond that 
point they will not go, as much as to say, “American 
friendsliip and favour we prize more lughly than anytliing 
else, except our chance to win in this unprecedented 
struggle, but this unprecedented struggle has made new 
conditions ” 

The Spanish Ambassador comes to see me. They have 
stopped his ore (iron). 

“What are you doing about it?” I ask. 

“Protesting,” says he. 

“WeH?” 

“WeU,” he says, “that’s all I can do, for if my govern- 
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ment were m their shoes, they’d walk the same path— 
protest and file claims ” 

The Norwegian Minister comes m—^the same story, 
the same conclusion. The Swedish Minister—m a bluster 
“What agreement have you reached?” I ask. 
“Agreement? Noneatalll It’s an outrage! Butit’sa 
new condition. I have no case I can’t blame them.” 

The Damsh Minister next, humble and pohtc, begs, if 
he be “as kin g a proper question,” etc idem, idem, idem 
Then the Dutch Minister calls, somewhat angn, hut ho 
too confesses that they are most courteous but that tlioro 
was never before any such condition. 

‘ We have aU forgotten what a world war means—eh?” 
Thereafter I meet the Itahan Ambassador m the 
comdor of the Foreign OlBco In the course of a ramblmg 
conversation I manage to ask him mcidcntally if lus 
country has any trade with Holland 

‘Not now who can thmk of trade m times like tlicse? 
There s too much at stake. ’ 

Thus, without ginng any quid I’ve got the quo of nearly 
all the neutral goiernmonts Of course, these ore small 
goiernments and tlicir protests can be disregarded AVo 
are big and strong and m another class The British 
Goiernmcnt so treats us too But our arguments are 
the same as the arguments of the little goiernmcnts, 
our case the same Anderson and I sit down together for 
the nlli lime and go oi er it all, point by point document 
by document complaint by complaint, international 
law by mlcrnalionnl law (ns If that were a fuced thing, 
ns, of course it isn t), declaration h\ declaration Ijuisings 
dispatch liN Lansing s dispatch, and we go to a conference 
and present our case and make our argument and ciery 
time wo get whnteicr we want and all we want up to tins 
point 
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“Of coun<t' the ('iirnn nnisl. no! ”-oi malcrials.” 

1ml yoin ;:n\('iniiKMil can fjoL llicni.*’ 

“Onl\ Iir(Mn‘>{' nnr crniiKml lias the sea and the 
enemy cannol pi even! 

The np^liol of it is, to put it more Iilnntly Ilian anybody 
has pul it, \\e‘\e irot to submit, to llns—oi fight, if we so 
clKKt^e. Vnd i\hal llu' Spanish Amliassador says about 
Ins goveinment is line of ours* mc'( 1 do the same thing 
jnulaft'j rintlajult^ ’ 'J'heie is no laeic of sincerity, or of 
courtesy, or of a geinniK' ^\isll to mei'l, our wishes and to 
beep our fa\oui. they acee|)t the DulcJi Government’s 
assurance about prohibitnur the exjiort of foodstuffs, 
vhich tlie Dultli (unernment jiiobalily caift lunder; 
they knov that \ ,ist (plantities of American cargoes go to 
the Germans; thex do not drav fine points or maJee 
quibbles; but they simply vili not let copper tlirougli to 
Kriqip or jietrolcuiu to the Geiman j-Army. Not a man of 
us here—^.\mcrican, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, or Scandi¬ 
navian—sees a tenable case against that position. But 
Iicrc come Lansing's telegrams, vhich read as if they 
came out of a sort of llaguc-book m a time of peace. 

I believe and liojic that the new Order in Coimcil xvill 
settle the controversy. But, whether it do or not, I want 
you to malvc sure that I liax^c diligently and emphatically 
presented ex'cry case and every argument and every 
instruction that I hax^e received. I mean this for a mere 
general report of the atmospliere of these proceedings and 
of the general result and of the feehng that I have down in 
my immortal soul 

Even before you receive this, the controversy may be 
ended by the Dutch going over to the Germans and by 

Ut may be -vvorlh while pointing out that as soon as the United States en¬ 
tered the war, it discarded all the “principles” our State ^Department was 
furging at this time, and instituted a more severe, and even illegal blockade 
than Great Britain had been enforcing for two years 
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the En gl mh blockading Holland, or by further nune- 
laying in the North Sea And if German cruisers should 
get into the Atlantic no war material would reach England 
from the Umted States or any other country 

And thus the heavy days pass, my friend, men djong as 
we thought they would never be killed agam—ns thoj 
never were killed before—m such a deadly clash as no 
man away from it can picture to hims elf, changing tlio 
map, changmg the world, changmg war, cliangmg cus¬ 
toms, abolishing precedents Our land is the only land 
worth hvmg m, and the immediate present is not a happy 
tune for any controversies that con with honour be nv oided 
or postponed There wJl be tune for them wbon this 
deadly busmess is ended—some years hence, I fear 

Yours faithfully, 
Walter H Page. 

It therefore appears that the official Washington mind 
dimng this cntical period was not interested m nnj thing 
so practical ns a plan of Amcncan intervention, but in 
somethmg so difficult and abstract and oven unreal os the 
Declaration of London Into Hus morass of legalism 
it IS not tlio present purpose to enter again Bncflj, the 
Declaration was a set of rules for regulating commerce 
in war-time tenlati>cl> adopted by an mtcmntionnl 
conference m 1908 Tlio United States was the onK 
nation tlint ralilled this document. Great Bntain had 
repudiated it Yet hir Lansing ns soon ns the Ciiro- 
pcan liar began, attempted to force Great Untmn 
to adopt the Declaration ns her rule in the nninl 
warfare against Gennnn> Great Bntaiii refused de¬ 
spite four urgent rcrpicsts because to do so meant 
liint such articles ns copper, cotton niblicr and food 
Eluffs—c\cn when mtcndcil for the nrmcil forces of the 
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cDoniy—onld Iiavc free passage to Gcrmaiiy. In oilier 
^\o^ds, ils adoption meant that the Allies would lose the 


To (he Presidenf 

American Embassy, London, 
October 21, 1914. 

De\r ^iln. President: 

I June Jiccn and am pnz7]cd by i\Ir. Lansing’s dispatch 
(lS*o. 323, Octoljcr. 36) and your confidence in the plan 
tliat he })roj) 0 ^ed.. I enclose a copy of tlic essential parts 
of llic dispalcli. It contains two propositions: (1) that 
Gicat Britain accept the JDeclaration without any change 
or addition 'i^hatcvcr, and (2) tliat the British Goy- 
ernment then issue a proclamation, setting forth that 
since the Declaration is confiicling and docs not proAude 
for emergencies, Grent Britain interprets it to mean what 
she requires it to mean—the United States not being 
pri>'y’ to this, although il is ihc United Stales that suggests 
it. Now the Declaration itself distinctly forbids the 
addition of copper and iron ore and ruliber and hides 
to the contraband fist. England could not add these to 
ils hst and accept the foregoing plan—in good faith and 
with truth; and these have become, since the Declaration 
was dra^vn up, among the most important articles of 
warfare. I have surely misunderstood or Mr. Lansing 
failed to see where liis proposal would lead. I am aware 
of course of his over-work (as we are all over-worked), 
and I am not writing in a critical spirit but in a spirit of 
mere inquiry to get my own bearings, and of helpful 
suggestion (if it be helpful) to work out a satisfactory 
result. Of course I Itnow that Mr. Lansing did not mean 
that I should malte a dishonourable proposal. But I 
cannot see how he could tiunk that Sir Edward Grey could 
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accept this proposal, which, as we see it here, surely is 
not frank. 

When I telegraphed yon that the discussion is “aca¬ 
demic,” I did not mean that the subject itself is academic, 
but that our excessively argumentative treatment of it 
seemed acadennc to me—for example, our contmued 
insistence on the Declaration of London after England’s 
positive dechnation three times to accept it m Mo Eng¬ 
land never accepted it m peace. Parliament dechned to 
accept it—m effect rejected it. This Government then 
could hardly be expected to accept it m a tune of war, 
m the face of its own Parhamentary objection. Yet we 
contmue to make its acceptance the first condition of our 
now reaching an agreement. That is what I meant to 
call “ academic.” It surely isn’t practical or eJIectn c 

Still I tried for the fourth time to persuade Sir Edward 
to accept It in Mo —such were my instniclions—and then 
to issue another proclamation os oxplamcd m Mr Lonsmg a 
dispatch 

“Do you mean that wo should accept it,” ho asked, 
“and then issuo a prodamalion to get around it? ’ 
—with some approach to irritation. And tlio mtcnicw 
ended with a fechng on my part Hint I had lost ground and 
really been put on the dcfcnsixo by my msistcnco on lus 
acceptance of the Declaration for the fourth time— 
coupled now inth a proposal that could not ho made 
to appear wholly frank and fncndlj 

I wall not say that such inslructioiis arc not agreeable— 
that’s not importimt or to tlio jioml—hut I itiII say that 
they are not cITectii c m the dcnhngs of two great, friendly 
Crank and trulliful nations 

It is one thing and an easy Uung to present a (jtieslion 
infomialK (which doesn t hind nn\l>od\) hut its a 
ddferenl thing to eon that tlio idea is wholly niy own and 
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yot my ernmenl ^ ^\ hen il I did jiolIcll Jiim a^Iiosc 
idea it i<, but onlv that J ^\n‘; dibcus<^in^ tlic subject 
informally. J must be spaicd from sayiup: ibat an^iJung 
i'^ my pci sonal sinforsHon and no! one for U'hich my govern- 
rncril is' re^pon.^iblc" llii^ is not true. 

Of course, the mallcrof (his cojiirovcisy is very real and 
scriou*^, a tender ‘^pot yon call it But it has arisen in 
all mual \\ar^—loner before the Declmat ioim\as prepared. 
England makes li(T('ontral)and list isIicomU prevent contra¬ 
band from rcachins: (he enemy if she CiUi; if slicscizc cargoes 
she mu^l pro\c th.it they nie contraband or suficr heavy’’ 
damages and IieaMer crU'icmn and ill vill; and if she de¬ 
tain nenti.d slnjis or cargoes not contraband she suffers 
the same })eiuilty in even heavier degree. She’s got to 
gnbe assurance to neutrals vhat she vill do and vdiat 
they may expert. She's got to lake the responsibility 
for CNcry act—under the usage of international law. 
By Ijccoming a parly lo her proclarnalions beforehand 
li'c run a certain risk of agreeing beforehand lo her procedure, 
tlius embarrassing ourselves x^hcn definite cases come up. 
^ye must take no responsibility, but reserve all our rights 
under international law and usage and so inform our 
merchants and shippers. Tlicn the responsibility is slufted 
from us to England—rcsponsibihty for her general plan 
or code of procedure. We arc then free to make the 
most of every case of indignity or deflection or confiscation. 

This, England is perfectly willing to agree to; and, in her 
naval conduct, she is going to give us as fittle offence as 
possilile, if we act franidy, in good faith, and trust to her 
good faith and cease to irritate her and to cause delay by 
long argumentative general objections to her plan of 
procedure. 

At any rate, looked at as a practical matter and not as 
a case in court, this is all that we can do—or we can fight. 
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Of cotiTBo that’s absurd—mean talk of^var is absurd and 
crnmnaL H -we come to an open quarrel, ■weh e still got 
to take this course, for our new peace treaty forbids us 
to fight until a commission shall report on the quarrel 
We can daim damages for any harm we may suffer without 
a quarrel, or we may quarrel and then daun the same 
identical damages The differences will be only this— 
that m one case the two greatest nations in the world and 
the two fhendhest peoples and the two great governments 
that are the only hope of human freedom and human 
progress will be at lU will (the last good will now cnstmg 
anywhere m this msane world gone), or these two great 
nations can remam the only friendly great powers on 
earth, I think the stake is too big to risk for the satis¬ 
faction of argumg to the finish about propositions of 
general procedure i^ore (he ecerU, or about tlio acceptance 
of a Dedaration that was rejected m tune of peace. 

All other neutral governments (so I imderstnnd) haio 
accepted this plan 

The Admiralty are makmg almost open complaml tlinl 
Sir Edward Grey m his consideration for the rights of 
neutrals is ‘ badly m tlic way” of thou pro anting ivar 
materials from rcadung tlic enemy I think w o can trust 
sometlung to such a man Or—what is the nttematue? 

I once hoard you say that it look you twenty yean 
to rcco\er from your legal trnimng—from the Imhil of 
mmd tliat is bent on making out a case mtlicr tlinn on 
Ecemg the largo facts of a situation in their proper pro¬ 
portion rtemember tlinl nil this discussion lias so far 
been on n general code or plan of action to which if our 
suggestions ore accepted, wo in effect make ourselves n 
part) whereas more important tlian any coflo or plan i’ 
tlic spirit in wliidi it is earned out. 

Sir Edward Grc) and I have liccn over the whole 
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ground, backward and forward, helped by Mr. Anderson 
and his (Grey’s) legal advisers, time and again. I have 
told him that we want only 

G) A clear preservation of our neutrahty; 

(2) No tampering with our commerce with neutral 
nations; 

(3) No tampering with our commerce with any nation 
except in contrabsGnd; 

(4) A strict respect for all our rights under inter¬ 
national law and usage. 

He wants only to prevent war materials from reaching 
Germany—nothing more. He does not wish to hinder 
our commerce or to irritate us. He will do everything 
he can to prevent it. The peculiar compHcation is, of 
course, the reaching of Germany with war materials 
through Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Italy. He will 
do his best to avoid trouble. He wiU make those govern¬ 
ments help him as far as they can, by friendly persuasion, 
not by declaring them “enemy territory” as regards 
trade. And if we suffer injury he is willing to make 
reparation, case by case. 

If we can trust him (as we must, since there’s nobody 
else to trust in the matter) and cease long arguments 
about general plans and codes and put the whole re¬ 
sponsibility on him and talte up case by case —there 'will 
stiU be some chance for a httle faith and good will in the 
world. 

Yours faithfully, 
Walter H. Page. 

P. S. I have been in some doubt about sending this 
letter lest it may seem to you a criticism of Mr. Lansing. 

I do not so mean it in the least—only a criticism of his 
method of approach to the sulyect. Great Britain is our 
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fnend. As a fhend we can do with her all we wish. The 
state of TtuTid we show m this controversy regards her as an 
opponent m court, whom we are fighting and propose to 
fight. Again, this tone and temper seem to me to have 
regard only to this controversy and to the present moment 
Wise diplomacy regards the next decade—^e next twenty- 
five years What will our relations be then? And how 
wifi our conduct of this controversy affect them? That’s 
what I mean, and I do not mean the shghtest personal 
cnticiam of Mr Lansing or of anybody else I am the 
last man who can for one moment afford to sit m judgment 
on any other man for what I regard as mistaltes, I need 
too much chanty myself. 

W H. P 

The above letter contama an enclosure, ‘‘the essential 
parts of Mr Lansuig’s confidential dispatch, No 323, 
of October 16," and against each paragraph Pago, for 
the personal eiflcation of the President, has wnttcn his 
comment 

‘"rhe desue of this government is to obtam Crom the 
Bntish Government the issuance of an Order m Council 
ndopUng the Declaration of London without any amend 
ment whatsom or ’’ 

‘‘You might in the strictest confidence intimate to Sr 
El Grey the Department’s plan ns follows stating >er) 
cxphcitij Vial il IS your personal suggeslwn and nol one 
for tchich your Goremmenl is responsible ’’ 

On tlieso paragraphs, cspccmlly the underscored part, 
Pago lias wnlten 

‘‘ This It not true " 

‘‘Let the British Got emment issue nn Order in Council 
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accepting the Declaration of London -without change or 
addition. . . . 

“Let this Proclamation be followed by another Order in 
Council, of which the United States need not he previously 
advised, ” on which Page comments: 

“Hardly frank.” 

“declaring that when the British Government is 
convinced that a port or a territory of a neutral coun¬ 
try is being used as a base for the transit of supphes 
for an enemy government, a Proclamation shall issue 
declaring that such port or territory has enquired enemy 
character in so far as trade in contraband is concerned 
and that vessels trading therewith shall be subject to the 
rules of the Declaration governing trade to enemy's territory." 

On this Page comments: 

“/u the delicate and dangerous temper of the present, 
this would have a strong tendency to drive Italy, Holland, 
Denmark, and Sweden to war against England." 

“I repeat that any suggestion which you may make to 
Sir Edward Grey must be done in an entirely personal 
way and with the distinct imderstandmg that this govern¬ 
ment is in no way responsible for what you may say.” 

The Ambassador’s comment: 

“ J can hardly believe that such a subterfuge or misrepre¬ 
sentation of the real facts is necessary between what I hope 
I may call large-minded and perfectly frank and truthful 
representatives of two great and friendly nations. My rela¬ 
tions with Sir Edward have not been built up on this basis 
and could not survive this method of dealing — long." 
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It IS perhaps not surprising that Page, detennmed to 
end an intolerable discussion, informed the President, 
through Colonel House, that if he were requested again 
to move for the adoption of the Declaration of London, 
he wonld resign as Ambassador On this the State 
Department withdrew its demand and the mcident was 
closed The whole episode was a humihatmg defeat for 
Mr Lansmg and the State Department and for the prestige 
of the Umted States, but there was notlnng to do 
but back down. Amenca abandoned its attempt to 
enforce on Great Bntam a code of mantuno warfare 
which every nation, except the Umted Slates, had re¬ 
jected, and agreed, in future, to rest its protests upon the 
existing rules of mtemational warfare. 

Possibly diplomats of the old-fashioned school may 
smile at Page s reluctance to tell falsehoods to the British 
Foreign Office, or to serve as a medium of misrcprcsenla- 
tion. The much quoted delbntion of on ombassador 
—^the famous epigram of Sir Henry Wotton, a distin¬ 
guished practitioner of the art m the sixtccntli and 
seventeenth centimes—as “an lioncsl man sent abroad 
to lie for the good of Ins country ’ renddy comes to mind 
'Wlietlicr the standards of diplomatic mtcrcourso m the 
second decode of tlio twenticll) century corresponded vUli 
those of Wolton's time is o matter that heller infonncd 
Inslonans can decide, tlio fact is Uial deception had noicr 
figured m the diplomacy of Page and Grey Sucli ndroil 
manoeuiTCs as playing for position, concealing important 
facts,sconng neat tliough tcraporars advantages,making 
false pretentions and claims, telling while or hlnck hev 
were gifts which ncitlicr man possessed Grey Inmsclf 
in reminiscent conversation with tlio present writer, once 
explained his mcUiod of dealing vnlh Pago. “Mo Pimpl' 
placed nil the cords on the table' ,—such was Ins dewp- 
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It IS perhaps not surpnemg that Page, determined to 
end an mtolerable discussion, informed the President, 
through Cobnel House, that if he were requested agam 
to move for the adoption of the Declaration of London, 
he would resign as Ambassador On this the State 
Department withdrew its demand and the mcident was 
closed. The whole episode was a humihating defeat for 
Mr Lansmg and the State Department and for the prestige 
of the XJmted States, but there was nothing to do 
but back down America abandoned its attempt to 
enforce on Great Bntam a code of mantune warfare 
which every nation, except the Umted States, had re¬ 
jected, and agreed, m future, to rest its protests upon the 
existin g rules of mtemational warfare 

Possibly diplomats of the old-fashioned school may 
smile at Page a reluctance to tell falsehoods to the Bntish 
Foreign Office, or to serve as a medium of misreprcscnta' 
tion. The much quoted deCmtion of an amhassador 
—the famous epigram of Sir Henry Wotton, a distin¬ 
guished practitioner of the art m the sixtccntli and 
seventeenth centuries,—as “on honest man sent abroad 
to he for the good of hia country,” readily comes to mind 
Whether the standards of diplomatic intercourse in the 
second decade of the twcntictli century corresponded willi 
those of Wotton a time is a matter that better informed 
histonans can decide, the fact is tliat deception had neier 
figured m the diplomacy of Page and Grey Such adroit 
manoeuvres os play mg for position, concealing iniportanl 
facts, sconng neat lliougli temporary advantages, nulling 
false pretentions and claims, telling white or black lies, 
Mere gifts mIucU ncitlicr man possessed Gro> himself, 
m rcnumsccnt com creation wiUi the present writer, onto 
explained his mcUiod of dealing witli Page. WVo siinpli 
placed all tlic cards on tlio tabic ,—such was Ins dt“-cnit- 
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tion of the way he and the American Ambassador handled 
weighty problems. They told each other the truth, 
revealed all the facts they possessed, and discussed all 
possible solutions. They were not two wily medisevalists; 
they were merely two twentieth-century gentlemen at¬ 
tempting to find the way of honour emd justice by the 
use of that straightforwardness and honesty and common 
sense with which nature had endowed them. 

To the President 

American Embassy, London, 
October 28, 1914. 

Dear Mr. PnEsroENT: 

In forty-eight hours after we withdrew the demand for 
the British acceptance of the Declaration of London 
without change, every detained American ship and cargo 
was released but one, and I have no doubt that that one 
wiU be released in another forty-eight hours. I do not 
mean to imply in the least that these ships and cargoes 
were held, so to speak, as hostages: I do not believe that 
that idea entered anybody’s mind. But so long as we 
held up their general poHcy, it was impossible—or surely 
the more difficult—^to get at these concrete cases. They 
couldn’t issue their revised list of contraband which 
shippers all over the neutral world were waitmg for, and 
the ships of other neutral nations were detained as ours 
were. Now, I think, we are going to have the minimum 
of trouble. , 

As soon as the insistence on the Declaration was with¬ 
drawn, I was in a position to talk to Sir Edward Grey 
with the old-time frankness about the whole subject, 
which had become impossible so long as I had to lecture 
him on the necessity of accepting a general code that his 
Parhament and every other European government had re- 
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jected in peace, when they considered it on its merits. I 
told t u rn agam of the universal, especially the American, 
sensitiveneES about any interference with commerce, I 
hoped that he would impress on his Admiralty the need of 
the greatest caution, I told Viim that the stopping of ships 
just outside New York produced a worse effect than stop- 
pmg the same ships on thisside,' 1 suggested and urged that 
m ei ery case he should at once have a full report made to 
us, as soon as a ship was stopped, why it was stopped— 
a full report of all facts and suspnaons—and not to wait 
till the ship’s captam reported to the Amencan oivners 
of the ship or of her cargo, and the owners reported to our 
govermnent and our government made demands of fais 
government—all that loses time and causes additional 
untation, and that he might be sure that our government 
will take up every smgle case of detention ivith vigour 
I suggested that each government might, m my opinion, 
permit the utmost and the promptest puhhcity of the 
facts m every case. If, for instance, the fact had been 
published that the ship which was detamed (with a cotton 
cargo) at Stornaway, Scotland, was detained by the 
Scotch owners and not by the British Adnuraltj—there 
could have been no umtation about that. I can now push 
01 ery case vigorously, and I am sure ho will do his best 
to mduco his naval officers to bo careful Thtra’s the 
difficulty naval men don t have to settle the trouble that 
they cause I am hopeful that wo may now get through 
withoutsenous trouble Sir Edward and I had a httlfl 
lilt at compliments Unlay 1 have to see turn o\cr> day 
now 

“I don’t hko to make myself a nuisance, ’ I said, “hut 
your navy must think no aro fond of controlersics about 


■111 hai »Iac« m« tiu Bfitiib end^rt tUy otcf fur fc*r ihr IaUtoaI 
Gouua ImaU pul to kh* 0^ ^ ^ 
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ships; and we must, of course, talce every case up 
promptly.” 

“You must really believe me,” said he, “when I say that 
I am glad to see you; for I will say, though you push hard, 
you play fair.” 

“You can stop the pushing, Sir Edward,” I said, “when 
your naval men learn to resist the impulse to stop every 
ship that comes along. Don’t you suppose they enjoy 
it?” 

“/ don’t enjoy it.” 

Then, after a sad sort of smQe— 

“ More oil ships? If only that be not going to the Ger¬ 
mans, it’s all right: I’ll do what you hke and beg your 
pardon. But it mustn’t get through, you know.” 



CHAPTER VII 

COLONEL SQUIBB VISITS THE WESTERN 
FRONT 
I 

To the President 

6 Grosvenor Square, W 
November 4,1914 

Dear Mb. President 

Then, to put small tlimgs next big ones—my 
daughter got a scoldmg when she came back and told mo 
that she left TVaalungton before your kmd mvitation to call 
reached her She told me she -wrote her explanation and 
excuses She was rushmg to get back before all the ship 
routes became mme-etrewn, and this is now fast commg 
to pass 

Most unportant of all—House informs mo that jou 
are m good physical tnm. That’s cheerful os well ns most 
important, I nm frequently asked about jour health— 
not bcimuse the questioner supposes you are ill, but 
because ho means that the world can’t afford now to ha\o 
any uncertamty on that score. 

The darkest days, I fear, ore not y et come hero When 
more Bnlish ships ore blown up and more and more of tlio 
sea IS German mmed and when more and more ncutnd 
slups are sunk (pray IIca\cn, not on American onol) and 
when it IS disco\crcd how many Englislmicn are aniout, 
the innumerable dead m France, a shudder of horror w ill 
seize all England It is most solemn now the mm who 
tlunk look back o\cr Uicir history and see no time so 

lit 
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nuirdcroub and })erliapb none so dtuigcrous and uncertain 
Ml that holdvb llic ^\orld togclhcr is the friendsliip and 
Iviiibliip of our country and this. I never forget for one 
moment—tlub fact that just now is the most important fact 
m liic world; and I do thank God it is you that are where 
)ou arc, so that this wdl not he forgotten on our side in 
any small controversy tliat may come. That Lincoln-like 
man, Sir Edward Grey, never forgets it. He is, so far, 
the strong, pathetic ligme of the tunc. 

" Stead), stead)I say to myself every day, “and look 
a long Wii) ahciid. It’s the big, lasting, profoimd things 
that count now, not the little tasks of the passmg day or of 
the clnuiging humour’*; and I try to keep the rudder true. 

iVlw'ays hciurlily yours, 
Walter II. Page. 


To Ihc President 

Mnerican Embassy, London, 
Novenier 30, 1914. 

Dear Mr. President: 

Of course nobody has any clear idea about the duration 
of the war, and tiic general military expectation that it 
would last certainly one yeai’, probably two years, and 
possibly tlircc, has not been changed. But the feehng 
often comes over me that no people can stand such a 
strain for so long a time. The tension and the depression 
and the aiLxiety wall become simply unbearable. I surely 
am as far out of it as any man in England. My work is 
work of singular detachment. We Avallc the tight rope 
of neutrality. The women have even ceased to insist 
on IMxs. Page’s serving on this and that committee that 
has to do with only one side of the conflict. The thrifty 
,American merchants of contraband wares have ceased to 
come to me to help them get to the War OfQce to make 
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j contracts. We are as aloof &om it as it is possible to 

u 

Yet -we are not aloof at all It isn’t ivork that tires, 
’s the war Everybody feels iL I meet nobody -wbo 
ils differently Well, if this is so m London, hoir must 
be on the Contmeut? I think the world ivns never 
fore put to such a strain. May it not break some day 
: on a sudden? The French would probably have col- 
ssed as they did m 1870 but for the Belgian check of 
e Germans and the English help There is an unes.- 
essed feehng that the Russians may suddenly tput some 
y as they did m the Crimean War They behave here 
at the Austrians have almost come to the pomt of 
spair already—I do not know The Germans and the 
ighsh don’t have panics. But the people of any nation 
list reach a pomt sometime when they feel ns I often 
d What’s the use? You can do nothing useful, nolhmg 
nstrucbve, you can gel no cheerful experiences m life, 
u hvo m a mood of moummg and of anxiety—^is hfo 
irth whde? In every time of trouble before now (I 
yen t had many) I havo been oblo to forget mjsclf m 
mo good book I thought I should always havo this 
iourco But it’s gone now ’The war gets between 
y eyes and the prmted page It gets bctii con j our golf 
lb and tlio ball Somebody smd somoUung hero the 
her mgbt about Clmslmos It startled mo I found 
ysclf thinkmg it all out os a new proposition—Clinslmas 
December—presents—ibo cluldrcii at homo—Santa 
aus—tho jear 1911—iihen did I hear of Uicso tiungs 
fore? MTiat docs one do at Clinslmas?—I feel ns if 
i never care to come to Europe ogum. It ivilj ajiiajs 
ik Itself m my nund wilIi llus supremo enjuo Most 
its best young men will bo dead, lliu olihr ones foruvtr 
idcr the shadow of this experience, Uio ConUneat 
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baiiluupt iuid riiinecl, buggesLiiig only liuinan misery— 
haggiird old voineii, beggars, and starved children, and 
maimed men, and endless talk all tlieir lives of this Avar. 
The sunshine on the sand in North Carohna, a country¬ 
man ^pitting at a pebble on Ins Avay to church and calling 
lu’b mangy dog—that bccms a healthful scene to me com¬ 
pared with anytiuiig lieic. 

.‘Vnd all the w orld has talvcn to lyhig. You can’t beh'eve 
any tiling that you heiu’ or read. Three limes AAitliin a 
AAcek somebody in tlie United States bed to the State 
Department. Here come telegrams: An American citizen 
imprisoned for criticizing the English: get liim out. We 
call the man up on the telephone (in his office) and ask 
liim d he’s in prison or if he has criticized the English. 
“ NeAAS to me,” he says, and he goes on AAith his Avork. A 
day or two latci—an iVmerican citizen found guilty of 
spying, to be shot to-morroAv: hustle I All the military 
camps in tlie kingdom, all the mihtary courts, all the 
police are set to AVork frantically to find the man Avho’s 
to be shot to-morroAV. Telegraph and telephone are 
Avorked hot To-morroAv comes. Nobody’s heard of 
such a man. We are talldng about Avhat Ave are to do, 
Avhen the man Avalks in and says he guesses he’d better 
get a passport He is asked about being a spy and con¬ 
demned to be shot; and he laughs and remarks: “I guess 
my folks at home Avere getting uneasy about me.” Then 
comes a telegram about the detention of a ship Avith a 
full cargo of cotton. Demand its release! Well, it has so 
many tons of copper m the bottom. On this side of the 
Avorld it’s the same Avay. The Germans have taken 
Calais—everybody believes it for a day. To-morrow 
night the Zeppelins Avill come—^many people believe it 
The Germans have seized American food in Belgium. I 
get a messenger through to Whitlock. On the contrary, 
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he -writes back, they are gi-ving us every aid in distnbuting 
it. The German Government asks for a report on the 
scandalous condition of the detention camp at Newcastle. 
There has never been a detention camp at Newcastle 
Periodically I renund the British Government that wo 
can’t send pn-vato mquinea m our government pouch to 
Berhn -will they please inform the pubhc that mquinos 
must be made at the War Office? Certainly The i ery 
next day a man on the staff of the War Office comes m 
and says that smce our embassy is the only channel of 
commumcation wdl we please make mquiry about his 
brother? So, m addition to bemg infini tely sad, the whole 
world 13 gomg lymg mad and credulously stupid Now 
people can’t recover from this abnormal state ovcrmght 
These httle madents hmt big of the demoralization of the 
mind and of the character of meiu 
The Germans are mdescnbably angry with the Bntisli 
They question and criticize everytlung At bottom 
they hate and distrust us also The English are slow 
beyond any decent patience. The Austrians mechamcally 
follow the Germans m their restnctions. The Turks ask 
tivice a day about their consuls Untrutliful merchants 
m the Umted States misinform our own goiemment. 
The British Admiralty and War Office cause mtcmunahlo 
delay I no\ er know what a day -will bnng Depression 
hangs over everybody like a London fog But all lliese 
are mcidental—are as notlimg if wo keep fair and consid- 
cratodenlmg—these two governments willi one another, 
for upon tins hangs tlio desUny of the world The Prime 
hlinisler and Sir Edward Grey never forget Uus and I 
use Ihcir apprcaalion of our fncndslup os faras it is iiiuiily 
to use iL iVnd their altitude w ill cnablo us to pull throu„h 
As I say all else u of ninior consequence Ours, of coiirsi 
IS the future of tlie world When tlie world mcovirs its 
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senses, its firbt remark vill be, “Thank God for the United 
Stales.’* iVnd so sav I now. 

V 

Heartily yours, 

Walter H. Page. 


P. S. 

Just after I had finislicd this letter, Lord Haldane 
dropped in and talked an hour or more. In addition 
to being “the Keeper of the King’s conscience” he is yet 
Sccretar^^ of Wm*, being a sort of civilian aid to Lord 
Kitchener. He luiows German literatui-e and the Ger¬ 
mans iis veil as miy man in Kngland. A few days ago 
he sent me a letter that Prince von Biilow had -written to 
me, asking my good offices on behalf of his interned 
brother. 

“Your old friend, the old German Chancellor, knows 
better than to expect me to be able to do what he asks— 
doesn’t hc.^” 

“Well, that doesn’t keep any German from trying.” 

Lord Haldane doesn’t know how to guess about the 
duration of the war any better than I. Yet he Icnows all 
that the British Government Imows. But he has more 
confidence in the Russians than most men I meet have. 
He told me of a Russian whom he met here a little while 
ago Somebody asked him if he wouldn’t soon be called 
to the front. 

“Not immediately,” he said, “I belong to the thir¬ 
teenth million and only five millions have yet been called 
out ” 

Lord Haldane thinks they’ll stick, for they regard it as 
a holy war. He’s chiefly afraid that a peace may be 
patched up before another war is made impossible. That’s 
what, I find, most Englishmen fear—^that Germany will 
be left -with a chance to do aU this over again some years 
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hence. If that be so, hfe will not be worth hving on this 
side of the world They all confess now that it hasn’t 
been worth hvmg these ten years 

To the President 

6 Grosvenor Square, W, London, 

15 December, 1914 

Deah Mr. Pbeshient 

This IS my wish for a happy Christmas for you—that 
we may get through this war with the great influence of 
our country not only unimpaired hut strengthened 
In the small s h a r e that I have m workmg for that great 
aim, I try at every step to consider the large histone 
forces at play before I consider any imtatmg mcident 
of the day The mcident, at its worst, iviU bo forgotten 
to-morrow the great histone forces will east after we are 
dead The great question is. How -will our country stand 
when the Old World is reorganired after this war is ended? 
The present German Government or any government 
like it will hate us then as now, because wo stand for the 
very opposite of its mihtary spent and ambition Other 
nations ivill respect us us wo conduct oursches dunng its 
progress It is tho larger good and tlio futuro relations 
that wo shall have tliut I try to keep in a iow 
When I get a limt from homo that I am pro-Bntisli and 
am chided hero by both English and Amencans bccauso 
(they say) I lack proper fhcndhness and am loo pro- 
German, I recall a far-off memory of luy hfo out West. 
Tliero was a cowboy ball in town iVs Uio hours tripped 
along, a jolly dnuik came o\tr llio merrv gciillcmLii of Uio 
parly and they sliowed llicir real enjoyment of the oic- 
umg by accusing one anotlicr of all tho cnincs of which 
cacli man had cicr been suspected As this hilunous 
fun was runmng strong—all jolly drunk imd noisy —iho 
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able-bodied parson of the town stepped m. Two friendly 
fellous seized iiiin, one by each ai*m, and one said; 

“Say, paison, wliat’s you accused of—too much hell 
lire?” 

“No,“ said the otlier fellow, “too much harp and holy 
ghost.” 

I don't remember ^\hat the parson said; but I do knoAv 
that neitlier his cosmogony nor his daily wallc and conver¬ 
sation suffered radical change from this inquisition; for 
he had a way of looking aliead and of seeing things in 
proper proportion. I suspect he regarded each accu¬ 
sation as offsetting the other. 

To drop to a serious depth (that’s a sudden way we have 
in this time of unnatui’al strain)—I have heard from high 
sources that any tallc. of peace which is suspected of being 
inspired in Berlin would be received as an unfriendly 
suggestion. There is not the slightest feeling of vengeance 
here—only a feehng of sorrow; but the English are de¬ 
termined not to have this war recur. The German armed 
threat must ch’sappeai’, and the sooner it disappears and 
with the least harm tothcGermans, the better. There is not 
tire slightest hatred of Germans. The moment Germany 
w^ill or can give up wdiat we call mihtarism forever, peace 
will come instantly—^^vith no revenge, no hatred, but, of 
course, wdth the remstatement of Belgium. But no voice 
will be heard except on these conchtions—^no talk of 
merely stopping the war to let it recur ten or twenty or 
forty years hence, to gratify a vast military machine, 
Avhich must fight somebody at some time to justify its 
existence. 

The English are become very suspicious of the German 
influence and activity in the United States. 

But I set out only to wish you a happy Christmas, while 
I congratulate our country on your wise leadership and 
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your ever-strengthening grasp on the confidence and 
affection of our people and of the world And I send this 
to ho posted under the serene countenance of George 
Washington (and not King George) by Mrs Page, who 
hears (and answers) the call of our grandchildren at 
Chnstmaa I hope that she may have the pleasure to 
see you before her return 

Always heartily yours, 
Walteb H Page 


n 

Sir Edward Grey was not the only leader m the struggle 
who worked, Ccom the first, for American cooperation 
with the Alhea While he was founding hia diplomatic 
pohoy on the necessity of obtainmg American support, 
the mihtary chieftains had their eyes on the United 
States as a desirable tnihlary associate Ftom Uie day llio 
German armies mvaded Belgium, a man of very different 
type Crom Grey looked upon the Umted States os on im¬ 
portant clement in the war And Lord Kitchener’s idea 
of American coopemUou was much mote direct than 
Grey’s At the outbreak of war tlie Foreign Secretary 
was thinking of tlio United States cliiefly from the ecu- 
nonuc point of view The time came when Grey s pto- 
grommo weut much further at llio bcguimng, howoMr, 
his purpose was to mainlam Anglo-jVnicncan relations on 
soo\cu a keel that our foodstuffs our war munitions our 
steel, our copper, and oilier niulcrials would flow un¬ 
interruptedly into British ports, wlulo Uio British A'uiy, 
m full conmiand of tlic seas, was kccpiD^ llnao saimi 
niolcnals out of Gtrmany Troiii llio hrst lioinvir 
Lord lutchcner, witli llio more brutal directness of thu 
practical soldier was detemuned to inuko tlio Uiulisl 
States a military ally Ho desired nothing less Uuui an 
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/ViRcricaii iirniy, it’ necessary millions strong, fighting 
by the side of the Britisli and the French Whatever 
criticisms may justly fall on Kitchener’s liead, one truth 
at least is clear: lie completely understood the magnitude 
of hit> problem. 11 is famous prediction that the war Avould 
last at least three years was more than a happy prophecy: 
it was a deliberate calculation. Another opinion, which 
Kitchener did not publish, was that without the military 
support of the United States the jVlIies could not win. 
He shared the judgment of General Ficnch, expressed to 
Page on two occasions and lepoited by the Ambassador to 
the President, that the nulitai’y situation, alter the battle 
of the Alanic, was an inevitable deadlock. General 
French’s solution was peace. ICitchcncr’s plan was an 
Amcricmi army in Europe. British statecraft in these 
autumn months of 1911 thus presents a double drama; 
one in which the leading performer was Sir Edward Grey, 
sitting in the massive Foreign Oilicc in Do'wning Street, 
skilfully handhng American problems in a w'ay that would 
maltc American industrial resources accessible to the 
Entente, while another figure, more rigid, more direct, 
perhaps even more deternnned, was quietly at work only 
a few hundred feet distant,—his ambition bemg to malm 
the United States an active force in the war. 

Sir Edw'ard Grey conducted his negotiations through 
Page Lord Eatchener, however, Imew little of Ambassa¬ 
dors; he really understood only one type of man, and that 
was the soldier. Fortunately the American Army had a 
particularly worthy representative in London at that 
time. Colonel George 0. Squier was as much of an in¬ 
novation as military attache as was Page as Ambassador. 
Until his appointment, the American mihtary attach^ m 
London had not taken his duties any too seriously. When 
General Leonard Wood became Chief of Staff, however, 
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he decided to make this post more importast. The 
scaence of war had made great progress, the husmess of a 
mflitary attach6, thought General Wood, should be to 
survey the great armed camp which Europe had become, 
and derive hum it such lessons as would promote the 
mihtary preparations of the Umted States. For this reason. 
Colonel Squier, much to hia astonishment, was transferred 
to the London Embassy m 1912 Colonel Sqmer was 
a man of great saenbflc attainments. In addition to hia 
mihtary education, received at West Pomt, he held the 
doctorate of Johns Hopkins Umversity, where he had 
been a pupil m physics of Rowland Colonel Squier 
had spent the larger part of his mihtary career m saen- 
tifio mvestigation. His mventions m cable transmission 
and his wireleas had already enrolled him as one of the 
greatest workers m this field Under new conditions 
of warfare, therefore, Colonel Sqmer seemed to bo the 
man for this London post When Pago reached London 
he found Colonel Squier well established os mihtary 
attache Page was not at first famihar with his repu¬ 
tation, tho mihtary attach^ was a modest and undemon¬ 
strative man. Page became mterestcd, however, when lie 
discovered that many of the Icadmg scientists m London 
were makmg frequent nails to the htllo office above Ins 
own where Colonel Squier had his headquarters. TIio 
two years prcccdmg tho war gave tho mihtary attache Uio 
opportumty not only of meeting scholars hut of fomimg 
llio closest associations with tho leaders of tlio BnluJi 
Army Wien hostihtics broke out lliero w ere probably few 
raihlary attachCs m London, if mdecd there acre any, 
who had so completely won llio mUmacy of the men who 
were to direct the war Untisli offleuddora gives its 
confidence carefully, after only tho sovcresl tcstnig tlio 
mdisptnsablo requirement is that a man shall he able to 
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hold his tongue; Colonel Squicr had already proved, to 
the satisfaction of Lord Kitchener and Ins eissociates, 
that his ability to keep secrets amounted to little less than 
genius; from the beginm'ng of the war, therefore, he was 
taken practically into their confidence and given opportun¬ 
ities and privileges for which aU the other attaches were 
vainly clamouring. 

The proposal of General von Donop, that the American 
Government transfer hundreds of thousands of Spring- 
field rifles from its own arsenals to the British Army, has 
already been described. Not only Von Donop, but Lord 
Kitchener himself made this request to Colonel Squier. It 
vas indeed one of Kitchener’s favourite plans; the diplo¬ 
matic details involved apparently did not interest him. 

“You’ve got those rifles: we need them and we must 
have them’’—this was the way the matter phrased itself 
in Kitchener’s mind. Colonel Squier was amazed at the 
War Minister’s knowledge of American armament. He 
knew just how many rifles the American Army had and 
precisely how many were in each arsenal. At that time 
British recruits were drilling with wooden muskets and 
the task of early munitioning the army was a formidable 
one. 

Kitchener’s life was burdened by the demands of 
foreign military observers who wished to visit the Allied 
front in France. Their eagerness and insistence indeed 
passed all reasonable bounds. The ejrtension of such 
privileges had been usual in all wars, and never since the 
world began had military experts had such an opportunity 
of witnessing their art. However, the head of the British 
Army was inflexible in his hostility to such excursions. 
The grim and implacable “organizer of victory” sat 
unimpressed in his large room on the second floor of 
the War Office, silent in face of these appeals. 
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One day Colonel Squier was summoned to tins head¬ 
quarters He was requested to come m full-dress uniform 
and to keep his visit a secret from everybody except his 
Ambassador Colonel Squier found Lord Kitchener 
sittmg alone, as usual, m his large office, and m an ex¬ 
tremely gemal mood Colonel Sqmer’s recollection of 
Kitchener mdeed is not the common one The nar 
lord whom he recalls is not the gnm, nnsmihng, mono¬ 
syllabic and unbending autocrat who has passed mto 
history Instead, his picture is that of an extremely 
genial and graaous man, vnth the most confidential man¬ 
ner and the most friendly smile, deprecating rather tlian 
insistent m his conversation—m fact, a rather slow and 
hesitant talker, but open, fmnk, and mgratiatmg Ho 
was certainly m this mood on this momuig Ho was 
secretive about only one thmg—his wish that not a 
soul m London, especially not the mihlory atlachds of 
other nations, should know nnythmg about this mtcr- 

V16W 

“I suppose I shall get caught at it," ho explamcd, 

‘ but I have decided to let you go to Uio front m Franco 
and stay there as long as you vrisli ’ lutchcner was ap¬ 
parently wilhng to take Uio risk of offending oilier na¬ 
tions so important did ho think it tliat tlio Umted States 
should possess tlio most up-lo-dato information about 
war, in case this country should become a parly to tlio 
conlhct. 

This was tho opportumty for which Colonel Squier and 
all Uio oUier military won m the world had been clniiionr- 
ing smeo Uio outbreak of war Tlio dilhcult), as Lord 
lutclicucr now explained, was Uiul of pro\Lntin„ Uio 
attaclies of oUicr nations from hunimg about such u 
\i 3 iL Of course. Colonel Squitrs uUscueo from Loudon 
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would be noted iinincdiatcly, and the suspicions of his 
brother attaches at once aroused. However, he had hit 
upon a plan. That was to Imve Colonel Squier detached 
from the American Embassy in Loudon and become, at 
least temporardy, military attache to the American 
Embassy in Piu'is. Ilis absence from London would thus 
be satisfactorily cvplained. Loid Kitchener asked Colonel 
Squier to make clear the situation to Page and obtain 
his consent. 

From the War OlTicc the American officer w^ent at 
once to the Embassy. 

‘Til do it!” said Page, thiunpingIns desk, and in a brief 
period the matter was arranged, jVmbassador Herrick in 
France cordially cooperating. 

On November 22, 1914, Colonel Squier arrived at St. 
Omer, General French’s headquai'ters in France, and 
presented a brief note from Lord Kitchener, fie soon 
learned that liis trip wns not the usual more or less dress- 
parade aflair that the visits of military men subse¬ 
quently became. Colonel Squier was taken into the 
British family and the Biitish camp; he spent five weeks 
in everyday association, he hved at times with the men 
in the trenches; he messed with the officers; he was sho^vn 
everything and permitted to investigate the deepest 
secrets of the army. Before leaving London, Lord 
Kitchener had provided Colonel Squier with authority 
to draw English gold from any British paymaster in the 
army in France as he desired and to draw it -without limit. 
His daily life from hour to hour was that of the British 
officer. When he wished to pass from one Corps to the 
next, formal memorandum orders were issued precisely 
as in the case of a British officer except that only his name 
and rank appeared in the papers. These orders gave no 
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hint that he belonged to the American Army These 
courtesies irere all m response to instructions from Kit¬ 
chener's office m London The explanation was clear 
enough. Neither Lord Kitchener nor the many mOitary 
leaders whom Colonel Sqmer met m Franco made any 
concealment of their wish that the Umted States should 
enter the war This was a pomt that Sir Edward Grey 
and the diplomats of the Foreign Office carefully evaded 
but most of the important army leaders whom Colo¬ 
nel Sqmer met freely discussed the posaibihty, the fact that 
his country was “neutral” did not put the slightest re- 
stramt upon their tongues That the real purpose of 
this visit was to enable the Amencan Army to leam the 
details of the organization and management of modem 
war has always been Colonel Sqmer’s behef It was 
Lord Kitchener's plan to place before the Umted States 
the facts that would assist this country m prepanng for 
whatever might happen. Colonel Sqmer was not merely 
a mihtary observer, he was given access to mihtary plans, 
to organization, armament, manoeuvres, the quarter¬ 
master's and Burgeon's department—to overyllung tliat 
formed the materials and the background of modem war 
He was mvitcd to make elaborate reports on all such 
subjects, and ho did so, the Bntish officers givmg all 
possible help m the preparation of these documents. To 
long lists of questions from the War College m Waslungton 
the British officers themselves sometimes wrote the rephes 
The evident desuo was to keep tlio Amencan /trm) as 
completely informed about oxistmg conditions and mclli- 
ods as was the Bnlish Army itself 
Colonel Sqmer wrote, frequently under gmiliio and 
sometimes m tlio midst of battle, n scries of rcjiorls, I Its 
position was an unprecedented one, lie was tecluii- 
call) a “neutral,” an officer of a nation whooc IVeaidcnt 
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was preaching the doctrine of “neutrality in deed and in 
thought,” yet for five weeks he was virtually a member of 
the British iVrmy. Not unnaturally he believed that 
Washington would bo as interested in his reports as he 
was Imnself. In the United States the popular dis¬ 
cussion of preparedness was beginning; far-sighted Amer- 
iciins, particularly ex-President Roosevelt and General 
Wood, already foresaw the possibility that the United 
States might be drawn into the conflict, or at least might 
be called upon, in case of a German victory, to fight for its 
own iudependence; in any event a wise national policy 
made it essential that we should abandon our antiquated 
methods and reorganize an army on the lines made neces¬ 
sary by the present war. The great advantage of Colonel 
Sqmer’s visit was that it would provide the basis for such 
an organization. He did his work with the utmost zeal 
and industry, and report after report was sent to Wash¬ 
ington. Had the American Army acted upon the infor¬ 
mation thus dispatched, it would have had a policy and a 
program, if not an army, on the Declaration of War in 1917, 
and thus been prepared, to a great extent, for hostilities. 
How many fives would have been saved, and how much 
money would have been conserved, can be only guessed 
at. Certainly the course of history would have been very 
different. Colonel Squier sent his reports to the War 
College, therefore, with the satisfaction that any man feels 
at having performed a great task. Washington, however, 
manifested no interest in them. They were deposited 
in appropriate pigeon-holes—^where they still remain. 
How many officers read them is not known; that no action 
was ever taken is the fact. 
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Telegram to (he Secretary of Slate 

London, 
January 6,1915 

Secbetaby of State, 

Washingtxm, 

1423, January 6, 3 p M 
Very confidential and private 
Although practically all govcmmenta have asked Bntwh 
and French mihtary authonbes for permission to send 
mihtary officers ivith Alhes’ armies and have had m 
London smce the war began officers of high rank waiting 
for permission, no mihtary officer of any country has >el 
been allowed to go to the front axcept Colonel Sqiucr, 
our attachO. This notable excepbon m our favour bolli 
Colonel Squier and I think ought to be made knoivn to 
you 

His gomg was very secretly arranged and is under no 
circumstances to bo made knoivn. It is known hero only 
to a few of the highest officials, and tho officers of otlicr 
armies are kept m ignorance. Colonel Squier remomed at 
tho front five weeks, visited generals of o> cry corps of tlio 
Bntish Army saw every sort of mihtary operations m 
progress, from front trenches a few yards from Uio encmj 
back to hoses ho nas treated witli the greatest courtes) 
and cordiahty, was pemullcd to see oierytlung, mid 
throughout kept a diary Ho is just returned to London 
and has been informally told that m tho near fuluro lie 
may go to tlio front ogam if no word of Ins iisit halvS 
out. Ills report nlicii ho can inako it wdl bo of the 
greatest mditarj i aluc 

jVMEmtVN iViiuissuion London. 
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To the President 

London, January 12, 1915. 

Confidential to the last degree. 

Deui Mr. President; 

. . . Colonel Squicr, our military attache (and a 
thoroughbred if ever I knew one) has just come back 
from five ^^ccks at the fiont mainly ^\ith the Engh'sh but 
partly also ’v\ith the French olTicers in conmiand. He 
is the only soldier of any army who has been allowed 
to go. Not more than half-a-do/cn men m London know 
that Squicr has been to the front. He and 1 Jiad to do all 
sorts of things to get permibsion. I formally transferred 
him to our Frcncii Embassy; he foimally picscnted lum- 
self to a series of French military authorities; Joilre 
received him; then, after more of tins freemasonry, he was 
permitted to go to General French’s lieadquarters where 
he presented a note which read somewhat lilve tins: 
“Dear French: Here’s Colonel Squicr, you Icnow.— 
Kitchener.” He lived with the oificers and men (m 
every English corps) for five weeks and notliing was con¬ 
cealed. He went in the trenches Bombs missed lum 
only a few yards time and agam.—^\Vliy all tliis secrecy, 
you ask? For several reasons and for no reason but the 
Enghsh silence. In the first place, any man who can’t 
fall in and talcc care of himself is in the way. Then, they 
don’t want it reported. Sqmer is bound to silence till 
the war ends. The favour sho^vn to Sqiuer, as I make it out, 
comes partly as a compliment to the Umted States and 
partly as a personal compliment to Sqmer. He knows 
them from Kitchener down, they have great respect for 
his judgment and his knowledge. Squier is a West Point 
man, a Hopldns Ph. D., a distinguished inventor, you 
know, and a member of all the learned scientific societies m 
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London, and a fine nulitary scholar He talks and wnles 
with the directness and snnphaty of a child. Well, he has 
a lot of lessons. His Report (my guess is) will be a mih- 
tary document of very great value, as I'm sure his bnef 
diary is, which I have read. 

And except for the noise of the guns its a 
sdent war No bugles, no music, no shouted commands 
The officers dress as the men even a strip of red on the 
collar is too good a target. The olBcer gives his orders 
by silent motions, nobody speaks Nobody wears a 
sword, or a nband, or a stnpe—just deadly, silent, gnm 
striving to death. 

No army has begun to report all its dead In fact, 
it 18 doubtful if the commanders themselves know their 
losses with accuracy Recnuts are all the tune commg, 
and new men take the vacant places m the old regi¬ 
ments. 

The horror of this thmg outruns all unagmation. Yet 
somehow nobody seems to realize it—men marched mlo 
the trenches to as certam slaughter ns cattle when they 
are driven mto the kilhng house m a stockyard There s 
no chance to escape—so nearly no chanee that it need 
hardly be counted There s nolhmg of the old “glory” 
of war—the charge, the yell, the music, the clash, and the 
givmg way of one side or of the other That’s nil gone 
When they bayonet one another to death, more men come 
from tlio rear and fill the sumo ditches. Just plain, 
beastly butchery of men m such numbers ns were noiir 
before killed m battle m so short a time every molhfyiug 
thmg gone—use any weapon, ho m the mud wounded for 
twelve hours, ho dead unbuned for days I And when 
bombs strike a farmhouse and kill a family that s not a 
subject even of passmg remark. 

Some of the English olBccrs said to Colonel Siimcr 
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“ IIow are wc to get out of this? The awfulness of it 
parses belief. But what can we do? Run and let the 
Germans talce tlie coast and Paris? That’s our only 
alternative. We can hold them and kill them and he 
killed ourselves till their nerve gives out, or their men are 
exhausted, or their ammunition is all gone; but until some 
one or more of these tilings happen we can’t drive them 
far; nor cim they drive us.” 

The jVllics cmi keep putting in millions of men mth 
ammunilion and food so long as they can get them as they 
now get them. The Germans also con keep the same pace 
a very long time—unless the Russians require an ever- 
increasing German mmy on the cast; and whenever the 
Russians get into German territory there will be another 
trench deadlock. The two trench deadloclcs will, of 
course, at last wear the Germans out; but if it go on as 
this deadlock has now been in France for several months, 
the war may last five years. By that time most surviving 
men in Germany, France, and England, and hundreds of 
thousands in Russia, will be cripples; and tliis side of the 
world will consist cliiefly of women. 

Of course this sort of thing can’t go on till annihilation 
have overtalcen them. But I can’t yet see how it can be 
ended till Germany will agree to restore Belgium. When 
Germany wiU agree to that—after Russia has got Con¬ 
stantinople—^then, no doubt, some arrangement might be 
discussed. Sir Edward Grey told me within a week that 
not a word about peace or terms of peace had yet been 
spoken between the Allies. The taking of Ostend, the 
effort to reach Calais and the bombardment of the east- 
coast towns of England indefinitely postponed England’s 
willingness to consider peace. So far as I recall my Eng¬ 
lish history, this race was never before so united and so 
determined in any struggle. 
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Telegram to the Secrelaiy 0 / Slale 

London, January 15,1915, 9 p ji 
Secretaby of State 

I lunclied to-day with French who came here secretly 
for a council of war He talked of course m profound 
confidence 

He said the mihtary situation 13 a stalemate. The 
Germans cannot get to Paris or to Calais. On the otlier 
bond, it will take the Alhes a year, perhaps two years, and 
an mcalculable loss of men to drive the Germans througli 
Belgium. It would take perhaps four years and un¬ 
limited men to mvade Germany He has httle confidence 
m the abihty of Russian aid m conipiest of German) 
Russia has whipped Austna and will whip Turkey But 
ho hopes for httle more from her 

Speaking only for himself and m profoundcst confidence 
he told mo of a peace proposal which ho said the President, 
at Germany s request, has submitted to England lie 
tells me that this proposal is to end the war on condition 
that Germany give up Belgium and pay for its restora¬ 
tion French s personal opunon 13 that England would 
lia% o to accept sucli an offer if it should ho accompanied 
with additional offers to satisfy tlio oilier iVlhcs. Such, 
for example as the restoration to Franco of lUsace- 
Lornuno and the agreement tlint Russia sliall liate 
Constantinople 

I had on agreeable and friendly ncquomtanco with 
General Freneh before the war and ho boa sent mo sc\cml 
personal messages from tlio front. But I cannot lalp 
suspcclmg that he had u further purjioso tliau a inou 
fncndl) talk in lUlmg mo thcso lliuigs lie bcemcd w 
niucli surprised when I eonfesscil llmt I hud not laonl 
of such a projKbal, that I fell that possibl) lit laid hack 
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somcthuig che for the President that he had it in mind to 
say, lie wab bolicitoub to liiid out my opinion wliellier tliib 
peace proposal luul been made in good iaitii or \\licllicr 
it ^^vls probably a German move to alFcct public opmion 
in the United States. 

Colonel Sqaier had an interview to-day with Lord Kitche¬ 
ner whobc mitilary opinion coincides with General French' 

Amhiicax Ambassador, London. 

To the President 

American Embassy, London, 
Jaiiuiu'y 12, 1915. 

Dear Mr. President: 

There is no sucii thing as fair mtcrnational reporting 
of documents or speeches—there isn’t often even intelli¬ 
gent reporting. Tlic condensed form of our note to the 
Britisb GoYernment Nvliich was tcicgiaphcd here gave an 
impression of bumptiousness that was, of coui'se, wholly 
absent from the Note when it w'as read m full. TlieyVe 
got over that, however. But yesterday afternoon and 
to-day a few sentences lue published from your Indiana 
speeches which seem to malce you mthnate—^not quite 
say, but intimate—that you must be called in to settle 
the quarrel This does no positive harm, but to such 
persons as may believe that you said what these detached 
sentences hmt that you said (which, I’ll bet prmcipalities 
and powders you did not say at all) it will seem that you 
do not understand the war or the feelmg about it here 
or in Germany. As I say, tliis isn’t worth a second 
thought—only the universal feelmg here is that nobody 
can compose the trouble till somethmg more decisive is 
done in battle. The English wiU not thinlc of peace until 
their new army of 2,000,000 men go out m the spring 
They’ve taken their stand on (at the very least) the com- 
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plete restoration of Belgium, and that isn’t m sight. 
There is no bitterness, but there is a steadily groNmg 
gnm detemunation. It is the English way—^ays has 
been the English way How to pull the English off— 
that’s a hard thmg to say, as it is a hard thing to say how 
to pull a bulldog off 'The doctors m the hospitals saj 
that when a German knows he’s going to die, his emotions 
all break forth and ho weeps pitifully, a Frenchman sobs 
and asks for his mother, but Tommy Atkins is sdent, 
as if he had a secret with the Almighty Whether he is 
m the War Office or m the Admiralty or m the trenches, 
he surely is the least communicative of men when ho 
becomes desperately m earnest. A few weeks ago five 
members of the staff of one of the English generals were 
killed one afternoon by a shelL The survivors a few 
hours afterward sat down to dinner as usual and made no 
reference to them five dead compamons. A visitor who 
ate with them did not know from anytlung that was said 
or done at dinn er that anythmg had happened Thus 
they go on, ivithout the shghtest personal bitlemcss, 
detemuned to lym, perfectly ivilhng to die, hut stuh- 
bornly sdent. One of the famous preachers in London 
preached Sunday against complninmg, for, ho said, no 
have not been called upon for nearly a century to 8a>o 
our civilization and to save Europe. A noblonoman nlio 
has seat five sons to the war—one dead, one a prisoner, 
tiio nounded, and one she docs not know where—souglit 
the preacher and said 

“I agree ivith you, but, pray tell mo, who hoi corn- 
plumed? I haven t heard one coroplamt.” 

“Wlios coraplaimng?” the woman with Ovo soldar 
sons asked Yes, but the depression of ill I don’t know 
how much human nerves can stand But I often liuvo a 
feclmg that some day, without vrammg, everybody will 
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simply collapse—just give out. Something will snap. 
iUl tliis part of the -world can’t continue to hve under tins 
strain. I have several times heard men say, “Yes, I’m 
going to the front. Of course, I shall never come back. 
That’s all right. We’ve got to win.’’ After a milli on 
or two have done that—^Nvhat then? Can the rest keep 
going? 

No tiling keeps the war out of mind long. I have during 
the week talked with Sir Edward Grey about it and 
Winston Churchill and Lord Plaldane. They Icnow 
nothing more than I write you: I’m sure they talk to me 
quite freely. They feel that they must simply go ahead 
They hope that the Russians will hold out and do so much 
damage that the Germans will agi’ee to restore Belgium 
jMeantime Hoover, of the Commission for the Rehef of 
Belgiiun—a very able iVmerican engineer—^was discussing 
the military situation quite freely in Brussels -with two 
German generals and Whitlock. He teUs me identically 
the same thing that Squier brought back from the other 
side—a hopeless deadlock.—^By the way, when Whitlock 
goes about Brussels, wherever he passes a group of the 
common people, they uncover their heads and the women 
curtsey and they whisper to one another: “That’s the 
American Minister.” They give him credit for sa-ving 
the city and for having food brought to them now. It is 
infinitely touching. I -wish we were aU straight, un¬ 
hesitating brave men like Whitlock; you found the right 
man the day you chose him. Hold fast to him. He’s 
more than a diplomat: he’s a man. 

Life is worth more, too, for knowing Hoover. But for 
him Belgium would now be starved, however generously 
people may have given food. He’s gathering together 
and transporting and getting distributed $5,000,000 worth 
a month, with a perfect organization of volunteers, 
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chiefly Americao. He boa q fleet of thirty-five ships, 
flying the Conunissicm’s flag—the only flag that all 
beihgerents have entered into an agreement to respect 
and to defend He came to me the other day and 
said, “You must know the Commission is $600,000 m 
debt But don’t be uneasy The Co mmissi on has 
given its note for it ’ The next day Hoover brought 
m the Belgian Munster of Imaiice who brought him 
$1,000,000 from the run-away Belgian Government 
Both the English and the Belgian cabmets send for hun 
about Belgian matters. He’s a simple, modest, energetic 
man who began his career m Cahfomia and ivill end 
it m Heaven and he doesn’t want anybody’s thanks. 
The surplus food bemg near exhaustion m the Umlcd 
States and Canada, he has now begun on tlio itrgcntme, 
where the crop is just commg on I mtroduccd lum to 
the Argcntme Munster the other day, and the Munster 
said to me afterwards “Somehow I feel hko domg what 
tliat man asked mo to do ’’ A stone would weep to hear 
what Hooier has seen m Belgium—pitiful bcjond all 
tclhng Refugees ore still commg hero m considcmhlo 
numbers and the English take them m tlieu homes. 
jMj daughter goes o\ crj day to help at one of the rcccii mg 
and distnbutmg places, where poor women come in de¬ 
mented from terror tliey do not know llicu own names. 
Wien she speaks to them m French, t]io> begm—sonic 
of tlicm—to come to them senses soma neicr do — 
The jiatlios of all tins—tlio sm and misery of it—God I 
life has nothing left for about liulf tlio people ou the 
Continent. It would bo a mercy to bo shot. You 
weep at oNcry comer of wluto'cr road you lru\cl mitil 
you cau weep no more —^Tlicro wus u mtttmg m Bruv 
bcls a litllb while ago of prommLiil imn. I lie [utn- 
arcU of the incetmo wus a cuIliiuUiI und (fonucfly) 
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rich old gentleman now past eighty, a fine old character 
who, I am told, is known and respected all over Europe. 
He got it into his head somehow that I had done far more 
for the Commission than I have done or could do; and he 
vTOte me a letter, which he took to Whitlock and asked 
him to send to mo. I can quote it because you Imow 
1 don’t deserve it; hut I have not many times in my life 
been so touched. He concluded lus courteous French 
letter, m all sincerity, thus: “I offer my homage and kiss 
your hand m profound gratitude—^with the sublimest 
admiration for ^om* generous great country. Adieu. 
We shall soon all pass. But God does not forget.” 

One reflection that saves us from collapse is—the world 
is as mfinitely kmd as it is unspeaicably cruel. 

Collapse—that’s what we are witnessing, a gigantic 
collapse, not a mere war—something far more than that; 
and iudividiial kmdness and unspeakable pathos run 
tlnough it all. 

Since the iVllies have not even considered the possibility 
of an early peace, and since the Enghsh preparation for 
the war is only fah'ly begun, not only (so it seems to the 
best-mformed men here whom I see) is all peace talk re¬ 
ceived "with a smile or (more likely) with resentment, 
but all indications point to a very much more severe and 
determined phase of the war. The feebng is that it is 
just beginning. There will be very much more suffering; 
there will be very much more stringent regulations of every 
sort; there is likely to be—so there are private strong 
intimations—a complete ceible blockade of the Continent 
—except the territory of the Alhes. England owns all the 
cables. She can use them or throw them out of use, as 
war measures, as we did in our war with Spain. This 
government is sincerely and carefully friendly to us—^and 
most sincere—^but it isn’t going to consider our con- 
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veruence, when no clear nghts are involved, m any action 
that It thinks necessary for victory Victory will bo 
won by long and hard economic pressure and by supplying 
unlimi ted men fiom all parts of the Empire It is the last 
100,000 men and the last £100,000 that will win. Hence 
the struggle is already passed out of the sentunental stage. 
Pubhc opimon m England—well-mformed men m private 
life—do not care a fig what people m the Umted States or 
anybody else think. They think only of winnmg the war 
Their fortunes and their sons go—to this end—everythmg 
goes, mcludmg the friendship of the Umted States, if that 
must be they have passed the mood where they particu¬ 
larly care for anything Their own busmess, their own 
wealth, their own sons are all gomg They ore m no mood 
to consider too carefully anybody else’s busmess or wealth. 

This mood doesn’t seem to me to get mto the papers 
I sometimes wonder if it be understood m the Umted 
States 

In all this there is no personal hatred or feroaty It 
13 simply a desperate fight for English mdependcncc. 
And I sea no reason to think that they will call on any 
neutral m the mteresta of peace at any lime The 
belhgcrcnta will settle it themselves nobody knows when, 
hut not till Belgium is restored and ConstonUnopIo u 
taken. 

iVnd the area as well as the earnestness of the war will 
increase Rumania and Italy will almost surely come m 
No end, therefore, is visible, as the conflict looks licru. 

Yet, of course, I know and you know and all thoughtful 
men know that the totally unexpected may liuiipeii 
iVU our conclusions and conjectures uro ut best guesses 
A guess hero may bo nght or wrong So witli u gueas 
made at Waslimgton 

Picture to yoursUf, if you can, the slate of frthng m 
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Washington and (I will say) in Boston during our Civil 
War, alter tlic Battle of Gettysbiu-g. What did people 
there care for feeling in England, provided only that the 
English Go\ eminent did not go against them? The 
growing feeling lierc is somew'hat like that to us—of 
entire good vill but of increasing indifference among 
the public. The English public, while respectful and 
friendly, cares less for us now than at any time durmg 
recent years—this by a process of exclusion, since their 
ow n big problem w holly lills their im'nds. The Govern¬ 
ment here is frank and friendly as ever and most eager to 
cause us as little trouble as possible. They have not 
changed at all—except as I will presently explain. They 
are eager to keep our good will for its own sake and now 
aho for a new’ reason: they do not want the Germans to 
have the satisfaction of seeing any difference between 
England and the United States. The English Govern¬ 
ment w’ill go the full length for botli these reasons. 

But there is one difference I could not help seeing if I 
w’ere blind, which (it has for some time seemed to me) I 
ought to tell you about. They malce a distinction in the 
Foreign Office—they never say this and perhaps they show 
it all unconsciously—between communications that come 
from the Department and communications that the news¬ 
papers say come with your approval. The Department’s 
insistence on the acceptance in loio of the Declaration of 
London, and the several mares’ nests that the Depart¬ 
ment has found, and the sometimes “shirt-sleeve” tone of 
their communications causes them to take them rather 
pro forma I fear the Government suspects that the 
Department suspects it. The dispatch that I received 
some time ago to make, in conjunction with the Consul- 
General, a thorough investigation of the licenses that 
have been granted to export copper and other things has 
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been kept locked up m my pnvate box. But it impbcd 
carelessness of the Government m penmttmg English 
merchants to take advantage of us, if not complicity ivith 
them. Our mvestigations have shoivn neither I do 
not know that this government got any hmt of our 
mvestigations, but their spy system—“mteUigenco 
bureau” they call it—discovers al^Iutely everytlung, 
and they may know that somebody m the State Deport¬ 
ment (I do not know who it is) seems to suspect the good 
faith of the Bntish Government. This fear of mine—it 
13 only a fear—is mcreased by this fact the Department 
has had some correspondence or conversations with the 
British Amhassador m Washmgton whicli do not seem 
to have gone welL I know nothing about it, for I am 
seldom n^ormed by the Department what it docs m^ 
Washmgton But I have heard numerous references 
to some Note precedmg the recent one—if tlicro was sueli 
a Note as 1 say, I am always m the dark about what goes 
on m Washmgton Lord Haldane remarked one day dur- 
mg his temporary occupancy of the Foreign Ofllce tliat 
on the whole it seemed more satisfactory to deal witli such 
questions when the imnd and liand of the President were 
% isible jVnd llioy hai o ceased to tell mo hero w hat Spring 
Itico to egraphs. For instance nlUio’ it is distinctly said 
m Sur Edward Grey s note and m tlie newspapers tlial wo 
ha\o come to an agreement about exporting raw rubber 
from England and her colomcs—a subject tliat I had much 
to do with—I ha^o no idea what tho agrccnicut is, and 
for four or fi\o dajs I Imio hod to IcU rubber oqiorlcrs 
and miporters who ha\o called hero Umt 1 kuow iiolhnig 
about it. If I ask tlio Foreign OQico what tlio agru-uiuit 
IS, tliat makes a bad mutter worse it betrajs tlio situ¬ 
ation 

Understand—I am not comphnmiig tlwt docs no good 
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and it> not iiiy natnre. 1 mean only that tlic Foreign 
Ollicc nnilieb, con^cion^ly or unconscioubly, all the dii- 
feience in the world hetwoeii a conimiimcation or a com¬ 
plaint that romcb. from the Department and one that is 
under.''tood to ha\c >our aj)])ioval; and they listen less 
and It vs to wh.it the Dep.irtment sa\s. As lor its silence 
to me about what it does with the Ihitish Ambassador at 
W.ishington, don't trouble about that: it is beyond remedy 
and I h.ne ceased to worry about it, dangeioiis as it is to 
me. i Know, of course, that iheie is no slight meant to 
me: it’s their way. IJnt, as' soon as this war job is passed 
.md conditions come when I can be relieved, I shall be 
glad to Cijcape the constant danger of this situation and 
the continual leaking of conlidentiul information, the 
sending of which is necessarily reduced to a minimum by 
this carelessness. With the most active “intelligence” 
system and the most rigid suiipicssion of information 
here and with the grave danger of leaking in the Depart¬ 
ment—well, I w’atch .Scylla on this side and Charybdis 
on that side and keep my rudder us true as I can—under¬ 
standing, too, perfectly clearly, as I think I do, the entire 
good will and sincere friendliness on both sides. It is 
not a thing to have any emotions about—only unavoid¬ 
able dangers ever to keep in mind. 

Heavens! how long a letter. Forgive both its length 
and its matter. It is written out of affectionate loyalty 
to you and from this volcanic outbinst of all fundamental 
emotions. I thank Heaven I keep well under it aU. 

Very heartily yours, 
W^VLTER H. Page. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE “DACIa” and THE O E R U A N - A SI E HI C AN 8 


1 

T he story of the Gierman merchantman Dacia —and 
Page’s part m forestallmg the crisis m Bntish- 
Amencan relations which it threatened—^has already been 
told This Presidential correspondence, however, giies 
the mcident a new emphasis. The Dacia was one of 
the numerous German ships caught m Amencan and 
other ports at the outbreak of the war Great Bntain’s 
command of the sea kept all these vessels huddled m 
foreign harbours, but the war had hardly started when 
Congress passed a law that adrmttcd foreign built ships to 
Amencan registry, an act that gave a great opportumty 
to German-Amencans m the Umtcd States. A group 
headed by Mr E N Breitung of Marquette, Michigan, 
purchased the Dacia, registered her ns an iVmencan vessel, 
installed an Amencan crew, raised tlio iVmcncan dag, 
loaded the ship ivith cotton and prepared to sail for a Ger¬ 
man port. Would the Bntisb Navy seize tlio Dacia and 
confiscate it as enemy property? On the answer to tins 
question might w cU depend peaceful relations betw ecu tlio 
Umted States and Great Dntam Pago s dexterous sug¬ 
gestion that the French Navy stop tiio ship and toko it to 
a pnzo court enabled tho Alhes to avoid tins e>suc 
Amencans at that time Ultio understood tlio sinousiievi 
of tlio Dacia episode, thuo is practicullj iiotliing about it 
m Pago’s letters, Uio reason being that tlio dbeussioii was 
earned on exclusively m cipher telegrams between Uio 
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London Einl)a''sy and the State Dcpaitment. These 
telegram^, \shidv are now availiilde, bring home the fact 
that in tlie magnitude of the questions involved, the 
Dacia incident hiuL itb liistoric parallel only in the Trent 
caj'C of the C‘ivd War. There were a few days in Novem¬ 
ber, 1361, when it seemed impossible to avoid warbetw^een 
the United States and Great Britain. Peace w'as saved, 
indeed, only at the ele\ enth hour. Had another Ambassa¬ 
dor than Page represented the United States in January, 
191a, or had another man than Grey iiad charge of 
British fondgn relations, the sailing of tlie Dacia might 
have h.al coiiseipieiu es of the most momentous character. 
Page him.self descrihes his lengthy discussion with Sir 
Edward Grey on this subject us “the most ominous con¬ 
versation I ha\c c\ cr had with him.” The Dacia dispute 
was “ominous” because it involved several of the most 
critical issue* of the war. On what side would the sym¬ 
pathies and [lossibh the support of the United States be 
thrown? What were the internal forces that really di¬ 
rected the ofilcial policy of this country.^ How formidable 
was the Gcrman-Amencan population? Was it large 
enough and influential enough to control the action of the 
authorities at Washington? jVbove all the Dacia involved 
the great question of the use of British sea power. The 
most impressive feature of the European conflict was the 
complete control of the sea exercised by Great Britain. 
It had already become apparent that if the Alhes were to 
win, or even to maintain the balanced situation that pre¬ 
vailed, they could do so only by the majestic omnipotence 
of the British fleet. Would Great Britain be permitted 
to use this naval strength in the way that under exist¬ 
ing conditions it could most effectively be used? The 
German fleet declined to leave its ports and meet the 
naval power of Great Britain in battle, and the result 
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was that the AEies could use their naval strength m only 
one way—^that is, for the purpose of blockade. The 
United States was the only nation strong enough to oppose 
Great Bntain in this programme, and the possible refusal 
of this country to recognize the blockade was a danger 
that constantly confronted the Albed cause 
Such a refusal would simply have meant that the Albcs 
would have lost any chance they may have had of w innin g 
the war Colonel Sqmer’s recent visit to the Western 
Front had made this clear He had brought to Pago and 
to Washington the message—a message m which both 
General French and Lord Kitchener agreed—that the 
mihtary situation was a hopeless deadlock Against the 
apparently impregnable land forces of Germany, tlio 
AJhes could hardly hope to make much progress, the only 
recourse left was that of starving the Central Empires 
to submission A survey of the highways of commerce 
gave promise that this plan might succeed The great 
foreign commerce which Germany had spent forty jears 
m cstabhslung had vanished, and tlic merchant fleet of 
tile Fatherland was as useless os though it were Ijmg at 
the bottom of tlio sea The docks of Now York were 
hned with icsscls that had long been Gennniiys pridt 
wlulo outside of New York Harbour lay several iigilaiit 
British cruisers instautlj prepared to scizo any ono of 
them tliut stirred bejond tlio tlircc-nulo limit. Bceauso 
tills iiicrclianl raanno was so inactiv c tlio Gcniian popula 
tion lacked food tliat would grcatl> hu\o promoted ils 
well being and the German iVnuy lacked suppbia that 
would hu\ 0 greatly increased its cOiciency At that liiiic 
lu January 1915, In mg conditions in Gcniiaiiy laid not 
readied a serious stage, for tlio country hud well prijMfed 
for a brief war tlio time would come howostr—us it 
ultiimiteK did—when tins laoluliou from world inarkcU 
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e^peciiilly from the grain and cotton and copper of the 
United Stutci>, would destroy the Central Empires. If 
the Gciman ships tliat were then mai’ooned in American 
harbours should again Iiavc free access to the seas Ger¬ 
many would luue accomplished an important step in 
abrogating the Vlliod blockade. Perhaps more ominous 
still, if the United Slates released these German sliips 
for general coinnierce its action would have signified only 
one thing, and that is that we had cast om* support on 
the side of Gcrniany. We should at last have become 
“uniicutral,” and unricuLral in the interest of the Central 
Empires. 

These, therefore, w'crc the great issues involved in the 
Dacia, This is the reason why Grey regarded that vessel 
as presenting the most “ominous” portent of the war. 
The success of the German-Americans who had chartered 
the ship would have meant the failure of Grey’s diplomatic 
efforts His chief purpose, as already explained, had been 
to conduct British foreign policy in a way that would 
make the United States at least an economic support to 
the Entente. Should the British fleet refram from inter¬ 
cepting the Dacia, or should that vessel once arrive at a 
German or a Dutch port, Grey’s pohey would have gone 
down in ruins If German-Americans, or German sym¬ 
pathizers, could purchase one German ship and restore 
it to the sea, they could do the same thmg with the great 
German merchant fieet lying useless in American ports. 
More important still such a success would have disclosed 
that the German elements in this country had obtained a 
determining influence on American policy, and this disclo¬ 
sure would have been almost as fatal to the Allied cause 
as the breaking of their line in France. If they had ob¬ 
tained this preliminary victory, the Germans in this 
country would have proceeded with other items of their 
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programme. The State Department had already taken 
the stand that the Bntoh atbtude toward contrahand was 
illegal, and it was well known that 'Washington would not 
recognize the blockade which the Alhes mtended soon to 
put m force. A victory m the Dacia episode would hai o 
given new mspuation to the German elements m the Am¬ 
erican population who were conductmg a campaign against 
this blockade It would also have encouraged them to 
add a new emphasis to another proposal which was now 
gaming considerable strength. At this tune the prolu- 
bition of the shipment of American mumtions to the Alhes 
was an active question m Congress Rcprescntatn o 
Richard Bartholdt, a man bom m Germany, had intro¬ 
duced such a bill and was actively pushmg it. It is there¬ 
fore not surpnsmg that Grey, m his talks with Page, 
constantly expressed his fear that German influence had 
gamed the upper hand m the Umted States 
Above all, then, this was the apprehension that cbicQ> 
disturbed British statesmen The restoration of German 
shippmg to the seas would m itself have represented a 
calamity of great proportions, m the mmds of the Brilisii 
leaders who were closely watchmg events m tlio Umted 
States the Dacia was important mainly as a portent—as 
the element m the situation which would dcleniimu 
whether the 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 Germans m the United 
Slates were sulllciently powerful, m a political sense, to 
control Amencan pohey m the mtcresl of the ruUierland 
In all Pages conversation with Gro) tins fear becomes 
the predommant note “The talk about possible peace,’ 
Pago telegraphs, ‘‘is icry guarded aud hesitating Sir 
Edward Grey, who I thmk talks to mo willi unusual 
freedom, m a long unofllaal com creation ycalirdu> hft 
Uic impression on ra> mind tliat until tomelluiig di finite 
came direct from Bcrhn Uicre could ho notlimg wurtJi 
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discussing. There have been six ‘ offers ’ of peace, more or 
less vague, that have come indirectly to some one of the 
Allies, and these have not been frank or open. They 
were regarded either as dishonourable or as mere tricks 
to deceive the United States, unless it should be a direct 
open proposal. Sir Edward reminded me that whereas 
Englishmen in the United States become Americans many 
Germans in the United States remain Germans and carry 
on their struggle there against England. Hence the sale 
of passports recently unearthed to German subjects. 
Hence the trick played with the ship Sacramento. Hence 
Breitung’s purchase of the Dacia. Hence Bartholdt’s bill 
in Congress to forbid export of munitions. Hence many 
other acts by Germans in the United States that are part 
and parcel of Germany’s war against England. He did 
not in the least imply any criticism of our government. 
But he made it perfectly clear that he regards the United 
States as one of the bases from which the Germans carry 
on the Avar in spite of our government’s neutrality and in 
spite of the sympathy of most Americans for the Allies. 
They cannot buy arms there, but use the weapons of 
an organized propagsinda in efforts to relieve England’s 
economic pressure on Germany. These are reasons why 
anything that comes out of the United States arouses 
suspicion 

“The dangerous mood of public opinion about which I 
telegraphed you yesterday is largely caused by the British 
public’s inability to make the distinction which Grey 
makes between the acts of our government and the acts 
of Germans in the United States. When they seem to 
coincide, as in the case of the Sacramento and the Dacia, 
British public opinion becomes inflammable. It con¬ 
tinues to see what it regards as German influence in the 
prohibition for thirty days of ship manifests. I send you 
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this as an effort to explain why the recently uniiersally 
friendly puhlio opinion here has become exceedingly 
suspicious and is fast becoming angry People say that 
those Germans m America who are not Ainerieans m 
fact even if some of them be so m form, are usmg tlieir 
base of war m the Umted States m such ways as to nullify 
Amencan neutrahty All this has so far had no open 
influence on this government but it is mevitable that it 
should have some effect on some members of the Govern¬ 
ment When therefore General French was eager to Inow 
whether peace talk was merely a tnck worked through 
the German war base m the Umted States he reflected 
the practically universal suspiaon m and out of official 
life ' 


Telegram io Seerelary of Stale 

London, Jon 15,1915 

Secretary of State, 

Woshmgton 
No 1473 

I read your instruction to Lord Haldane, who is m 
charge of Foreign Office durmg temporary absence of Sir 
Edward Grey, and discussed every phase of tlio subject 
Ho informed mo tliat the Cabinet had already discussed 
It and reached a dcGmte conclusion ns follows Tlie Go\- 
emment has no wish to obstruct tlio cotton trade uud is 
aware of its importance to the producers und to tho 
Umted States If, tlicrcforc, tlio Dacia come louilcd 
witli cotton wliellier bound for Itottcrdam or for Uruiiin 
tlio Dnlisli Goicmuicnt would see to it lliut tlio owiuts 
of tlio cotton should lose notlung Tho Go\Lrmmiit 
will buy It, pajing tlio price wluch had been amiugitl 
by contract witli tlio German Luius 

But under mtemalionul law and usage. His Mujest) s 
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Government felt hound to refer to the public refusals by 
tlie purcluibc and the dib])atcli of this sliip on such an er- 
rmid. The ship, therefoie, will he put into the Prize Court 
if she come 

Lord Haldane said further that if the Dacia were used 
under hona Iklc American legister in coast-wise trade, 
or in trade with South America, his government would 
not object I asked him if this remark would apply to 
other German ships now interned in the United States 
and he replied “yes.” 

American iVMBASSADOR, 

London. 


Tchjram lo President and Secretary 

London, January 18, 1915. 

Secretarv of SrvTE, 

Washington. ^ i . i 

For Secretary and the President. Strictly conJidential. 

Very confidential. 

I have had more than an hour’s talk with Sir Edward 
Grey, lie coufirins what Haldane told me about the 
Dacia^ but he does not confirm what Haldane said about 
other German sliips in the last sentence of my 1473, 
January fifteenth. About this they are not agreed an 
the Cabinet will have farther discussion. It will be pru¬ 
dent to disregard the last sentence above referred to. 
Apparently Haldane went beyond what had been agreed 
on by the Cabinet. My inquiry whether the Bnt^h 
Government would object to the purchase and transfer 
of German-interned ships to ply between American an 
British ports brought from Sir Edward Grey the most 
onunous conversation I have ever had with him. 

He explamed that the chief weapon that England has 
against any enemy is her navy and that the navy may 
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damage an enemy m two ways by fighting and by econo¬ 
mic pressure. Under the conditions of this war economic 
pressure is at least as important as naval fightmg One 
of the chief methods of usmg economic pressure is to force 
the German merchant ships off the seas If, therefore, 
these he bought and transferred to a neutral flag this 
pressure is removed. 

He renunded me that he was not makmg official repre¬ 
sentations to the Umted States Government, and for that 
reason he was the more emphatic If the Umted States, 
■without mtent to do Great Britain an mjury but mo\ ed 
only to reheve the scarcity of tonnage, shoidd buj these 
ships, it would stiU annul one of the -victories that Eng¬ 
land has won by her navy Ho remmded mo of the fost- 
namg tide of cnticism of the Umted States about the 
transfer of the Dacia, and ho declared that this lias iii- 
tcnsified and spread the feehng against us m England on 
account of our note of protest Ho spoke carucsll>, 
sadly, ommously, but m the fhendhest spint. 

The foregomg only confirms the foUowmg paragroplis 
which I wrote yesterday and held till I could see Gicj 
to-day There is a steaddy deepenmg and spreading 
feehng throughout every section of English opinion that 
the German influence m the United States has by this 
temptation to buy these mtemed sliips won us to the 
German aide. The old criticism of tile President for not 
protesUng against the violation of the Hogue Tnatj h) 
Germany when she mvaded Belgium is revived wilh ten 
fold its first earnestness Tins is coupled w ith our prolot 
against ahippmg as showing on unfncndl> hpiril lint 
bolli llieso criticisms were rcluUvcly mild till the Dacia 
was transferred to the Amencau Hug fliat Iniie-fir 
added volumo and velicmejicc to all paieding crilieuni' 
and IS cited m the press and m conversation everyHhero 
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as proof of our unfriendliness. They regard the Dacia 
as a German ship put out of co mmi ssion by their navy. 
She comes on the seas again by our permission which so 
far nullifies their victory. If she come here she will, 
of course, be seized and put into the Prize Court. Her 
seizure will strike the English imagination in effect as 
the second conquest of her, first from the Germans 
and now from the Americans. Popular feeling will, I 
fear, run as high as it ran over the Treni affair; and a 
very large part of English opinion will regard us as 
enemies. 

If another German ship should follow the Dacia here 
I do not think that any govermnent could withstand the 
popular demand for her confiscation; and if we permit the 
transfer of a number of these ships there will be such a 
wave of displeasure as ^vill make a return of the recent 
good feeling between the two peoples impossible for a 
generation. There is no possible escape from such an 
act being regarded by the public opinion of this King- 
dom as a distinctly unfriendly and practically hostile 
act. 

I not only read and hear this at every turn—^I feel it in 
the attitude of people toward me and toward our govern¬ 
ment. For the first time I have felt a distinctly unfriendly 
atmosphere. It has the quality of the atmosphere just 
before an earthquake. 

The Government is studiously polite and stfil genuinely 
friendly. But there are warnings that it may not be 
able to maintain its old-time friendly attitude if a whirl¬ 
wind of anti-American feeling sweep over the kingdom and 
over its AUies. Nine men out of every ten you meet in 
London to-day are convinced that the Dacia is proof 
that the Germans have won us to their support. I cannot 
exaggerate the ominousness of the situation. The case 
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damage an enemy m two ways by fightmg and by eco 
mic pressure. Under the conditions of this i?ar econoi 
pressure is at least as important as naval fightmg t 
of the chief methods of usmg economic pressure is to fo 
the German merchant ships off the seas If, therefo 
these be bought and transferred to a neutral flag tl 
pressure is removed. 

He renunded me that he was not mating official repi 
sentations to the Umted States Government, and for th 
reason he was the more emphatic If the Umted StaU 
without mtent to do Great Bntam an mjury but moi i 
only to reheve the scarcity of tonnage, should buy diet 
ships, it would still annul one of the victoncs that Enj. 
land has won by her navy He renunded mo of the fast 
nsing tide of cnbcism of the United States about tin 
transfer of the Dacia, and he declared that this has in 
tensiDed and spread the feehng against us m England oi 
account of our note of protest. Ho spoke camcstl\ 
sadly, ommously, but m the Cnendhest spmt. 

The foregomg only confirms the followmg paragraph.-, 
which I ivrote yesterday and held till 1 could see Gre\ 
to-day There is a steadily deepemng and spreading 
feehng throughout every section of English opinion tiint 
tlie Gennan influence m the United States lias by this 
temptation to buy these mtemed ships won us to the 
German side. The old criticism of the President for not 
protesting against tho violation of the Hague Treaty by 
Germany when she mvaded Belgium is roviveil uitli tin 
fold Its first earnestness. This is coupled h itli our protest 
against sliipping ns showmg an unfriendly spuil Hut 
botli these crilicisins wero relatively mild till the Daciu 
lias transferred to the Amcncan flag That triiiifir 
added volume and vehemence to all preciding cntun.-.iiK 
and IS cited m tho press and m coiivuvution citryabiTo 
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sage therefore left the two countries deadlocked as be¬ 
fore. 

Even more important, however, was President Wilson’s 
rejoinder to the apprehension, evidently deeply lodged 
in the mind of Sii’ Edward Grey, that the German- 
American elements in the United States were exerting 
almost a decisive influence on American war policy. 
He even took the trouble to set the British mind right on 
the question of the racial constituents of the American 
population. Page was instructed to correct the opinion 
eAudently prevalent in Great Britain that the United States 
was predominantly British in its racial composition. If the 
British believed that American sympathy should naturally 
incline to the Allies because Americans were themselves 
largely of British stock, such a belief, judging from the 
President’s words,rested upon an unAvarrantedassumption. 
President Wilson’s analysis was incomplete, yet his sen¬ 
tences did contain the implication, perhaps because of this 
very incompleteness, that the British elements in the 
Umted States were no longer numerically important. 
On the other hand the President placed emphasis upon 
the German and Irish contributions to the American 
composite. One might reasonably assume from the 
President’s statement of the case that the British peoples 
formed at present merely one constituent in an extremely 
varied whole and that other races, especially the German, 
were more numerous. President Wilson was an eminent 
historian and would probably have denied that this inter¬ 
pretation was justified. Had Sir Edward Grey ever read 
his dispatch, however, he would not have been far wrong 
had he concluded that the several races in the United 
States exercised a certain infl uence upon American foreign 
pohcy, that the British stock was not large, and that 
German-Americans in particular were sufficiently numer- 
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IS not technical but has large human and patnotic and 
histone elements m it. 

American AiiB\ssAiM)B, 
London. 

n 

How much reason was there for this Bntish fear ol 
German-Amencan influence with the Washington Ad- 
nnnistration? In the Bntish Cabmet there were plenty 
of practical pohbcians who, unfamihar ns they might 
be with all the complexities of Amencan affairs, readily 
understood the power that a compact bloc of voters 
might wield m the counsels of a pohtical party dependent 
upon popular support for its contmuance m office. In 
Bntam itself they knew that considerations Idea these 
might be regarded m the formation of pubho pohcics, 
and It seemed hardly hkely that so expert a mampulalor 
of pohtical groups as Mr Bryan, to say nollimg of Presi¬ 
dent Wilson himself would ignore so demonstratii o a 
mmonty ns the Gennan-Americans. The Dacia lelcgranis 
brought an ansiver directly from the President hunsclf, 
an ansMer that has an mterest that extends for beyond 
tlio Daeia episode In this commumcation President 
Wilson outhned the ideas Uiat underlay lus pohej in tlio 
provaihng controversies Ho yielded uotiuiig on tlio legal 
issues mvohed m tlio pendmg dispute, flio American 
Go\emment still mamtamed its position that Uio transfer 
of a German-hudt, Gcnnan-ov.ncd ship to iVmcncun 
registry did not violate mtcrualional law, and placed llie ro- 
sponsibihty for hcrseizuro upon Uic nation tiiat sliould lido 
tills step The President, that is, endorsed tlio jiosilion 
of Mr Brcitung and lus associates, iilio hud recuilly 
purcliascd the ^csscl, and again look issue \iith Iho Unudi 
1 orcign Office m tlio matter of tlio blockade 1 his iiica- 
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sage therefore left the two countries deadlocked as be¬ 
fore. 

Even more important, however, was President Wilson’s 
rejoinder to the apprehension, evidently deeply lodged 
in the mind of Sn* Edward Grey, that the German- 
American elements in the United States were exerting 
almost a decisive influence on American war pohcy. 
He even took the trouble to set the British mind right on 
the question of the racial constituents of the American 
population. Page was instructed to correct the opinion 
evidently prevalent in Great Britain that the United States 
was predominantly British in its racial composition. If the 
British beheved that American sympathy should naturally 
incline to the Aflies because Americans were themselves 
largely of British stock, such a behef, judging from the 
President’s words, rested upon an unwarranted assumption. 
President Wilson’s analysis was incomplete, yet his sen¬ 
tences did contain the implication, perhaps because of this 
very incompleteness, that the British elements in the 
United States were no longer numerically important. 
On the other hand the President placed emphasis upon 
the German and Irish contributions to the American 
composite. One might reasonably assume from the 
President’s statement of the case that the British peoples 
formed at present merely one constituent in an extremely 
varied whole and that other races, especiafly the German, 
were more numerous. President Wilson was an eminent 
historian and would probably have denied that this inter¬ 
pretation was justified. Had Sir Edward Grey ever read 
his dispatch, however, he would not have been far wrong 
had he concluded that the several races in the United 
States exercised a certain influence upon American foreign 
policy, that the British stock was not large, and that 
German-Americans in pouticular were sufficiently numer- 
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ous to make tlieur voices heoid m the councils of the De¬ 
partment of State. 

“The President,” Mr Bryan telegraphed, “directs me 
to send the followmg ‘Answermg your two telegrams m 
regard to the imtation and apparent change m pubhc 
opmion regardmg the Umted States you will please discuss 
the matter agam ivith Sir Edward Grey m effect as fol¬ 
lows We regret exceedmgly to learn that the Bntish 
pubhc entertains any doubt as to the stnct neutrahty of 
this Government or as to the support given by the general 
pubhc to the Government’s position This is probahlj 
due to the fact that a portion of the Bntish pubhc is quite 
naturally uninformed ns to the character of our popula¬ 
tion While the English clement predominated in the 
ongmal stock the immigration m latter years has been 
largely from other countries Germany and Ireland, for 
instance, have contributed %ery materially dunng the 
last half century, and among those who ore tlio cluldren 
of foreign-bom parents the German clement now pro- 
douimatcs This element is not only numerous but it has 
a strong representation m finonaal, mcrcanlilo life and 
agriculture. There is, of course, not the shghtcst 

alteration m llie cordial fechng winch lias always existed 
between Uio Umted States and Great Bntam Mae 
debate and newspaper agitation will not alter that fethiig, 
but acts which seem to Uicm arbitrary, unnecessary, 
and contrary to the rccognucd rules of neutral coirninrco 
may alter it x cry scnously because the great luajonty 
of our people are trying m good foitli to h\o witliiti those 
rules, and they are scnsilixo about nolliiiig more tliau 
about tlicir Kgilmiuto trade flio exiiort of 

anus, aiimiumlion, and horses to the Vibe'S is, of course, 
known, and Uio protest ui ido by Geniuii Vnunc-ins and 

by miortiou of the Irish Vmencans, while entirely wilheiol 
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justification, is not unnatural. It is difficult for people to 
think logically when their sympathies are aroused. The 
Government has done all in its power to make the situation 
plain and has to-day issued a lengthy letter answering nu¬ 
merous criticisms that have been made. . . ’ ” 

Whether a great nation should guide itself even to a 
slight extent by the aspirations and prejudices of the 
different races that form its population, is a question that 
may be argued; it should be pointed out, however, that 
the President’s description of the American composite, 
or at least the inference that may be drawn from his some¬ 
what careless treatment of the subject, is inaccurate 
The fact is that the British elements in the United States 
at the present time are enormously greater than those of 
any other people. The question was thoroughly investi¬ 
gated by the census bureau in 1910^ and its report on this 
subject is available to any interested student. The 
belief that the United States is a racial conglomerate,' 
with no one outstanding population upon which the nation 
rests as a secure foundation; that, in other words, there 
are no “Americans,” is one of the most prevailing mis¬ 
conceptions of the day. The census report in question 
shows that the white population of the United States in 
1790 was 3,200,000, and that practically all of this was of 
British and principally of English origin. This stock was 
extremely prolific for the first sixty years of the Republic, 
so prolific, indeed, that by 1910, this original population 
had increased to 39,000,000. In the last hundred years 
the immigration from England, Scotland, and Wales, as 
well as from the British provinces in Canada, has been 
much greater than is popularly befieved. The official 
conclusion is that, of the 94,000,000 white men, women, 

^ee “A Century of Population Growth m the United States,” published by the 
United States Census Bureau 
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and children, living in the United States in 1910, about 
55,000,000 traced their ongm to England, Scotland, and 
Wales This, then, is approximately the British contribu¬ 
tion to the Amencan population. The race that ranlis next 
to the British is the German, who numbered, according 
to the census of 1910,8,200,000, and next to this tlie Irish, 
4,500,000 It IS an almost startlmg fact that this nati%o 
Amencan population forms the largest body of Anglo- 
Saxons m the world It is larger than the combmcd 
population of Great Bntam, Canada, Austraha, and New 
Zealand Compared ivith it the other stoeksm the Umted 
States are exceedmgly small It is qmte apparent there¬ 
fore that President Wilson’s discussion of tlie subject, 
if not inaccurate, or misleadmg, was certainly mcompletc 

Page asked permission to intlihold tins dispatch for 
tlie tune being and present its contents to Sir Eduard 
Grey “when a favourable opportumty occurs. ’ It may 
safely bo assumed that this “favourable opportunity” 
never came In this struggle, as ullimalcl> in all oUien, 
the German-Amcncans foiled The Administration did 
not waver m its attitude, and tlie Dacia, loaded uitli cot¬ 
ton, soded for a European port. Pago, as related ui a 
preiuous xolumc, liad dropped a hint to the British that 
its seizure by n Trench vessel would probably not cause a 
"diplomatic incident.” The points imoKcd were pre¬ 
cisely the same, but the “atmosphere would bo (juito 
diifcrcnt. Sentiment was still a strong emotion with 
Americans memories of tho Buolulion wiro keen, 
and the Iniililioiial Aincncuii fricmlalnp for Iraiico an 
ncliNo force thus it would lio imi)o.v.ihlu to ruiisu tho 
jiopulor mind ugmiist ‘ dtpreiintions ’ coinnntl«l h) tho 
I rencli Nmj Pngoa adiico was followeil us mxiu us 
llie Dacia apjicarcd in llio British (Juimi.1 a IrcisJi 
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cruiser seized her, took her into a French harbour, and put 
her in a French prize couid. Thus ended the great 
German-American plan to restore the interned German 
merchant vessels to the seas. No more Dacias sailed 
from American ports, and the great German merchant 
fleet interned in the United States remained there until 
the American Government, on its own declaration of war, 
itself took possession of the German ships. By a threat 
of resignation, Page had persuaded Washington to hack 
down on the Declaration of London, and now, by a qmet 
limt dropped to Sir Edward Grey, he had prevented the 
Dacia crisis from becoming what the Trent crisis almost 
became in 1861—^the cause of war between the Umted 
States and Great Britam—with consequences to the future 
of mankind too appalhng to contemplate. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE “LUSITANIA” 

I 

T he LusUama waa torpedoed May 7, 1915 Pages 
experiences during that penod have already been 
described, and the letters imtten both to the Pnaident 
and Colonel House have been printed ' Several tclcgnmis 
sent the President and the S^retary of State, hoivocr, 
add emphasis to his views The following message, 
dated May 8th, the day after the Lusitania disaster, is 
the earhest official paper deahng ivith the great issues 
raised by this calamity In it Pago reports the British 
and the European new that the Umled Stales, by de¬ 
claring war at that tune, could qmckly brmg the conflict 
to an end 


Telegram (o Ihe President 

London, May 8 (19I3|, 5 p m 
C onfidential m the extreme For llio President and tlio 
Secretary only iVs nearly us I can uitcqirct public 
opiiuon hero as oifcclcd by llie stnkin,, of tlio Lusitania, 
It IS as foUons, winch 1 trunsnut for >our mfonnuUon 
A profound effect has been produced on English opmion 
m general regardmg bolli the surprising cflicitncy of llio 
German subuiarme work and llio cxlrcmo recklessness 
of the Germans TIio sinking of tlie Luu/oaiu following 
tlio uso of poisonous gas and Uio poisoning of wi lls mid the 
loqietloing of tlio Giitjligld and other pLiuil) marked 


i\Uuxt>«II QapUtW 
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neutral ships, the English regard as the complete abandon¬ 
ment of war regulations and of humanity in its conduct, 
as well as of any consideration for neutr^s. Sir Edward 
Grey said to me last night, “They are running amuck.” 
It is war under the black flag. Indignation in the ag¬ 
gregate reached a new pitch. 

Official comment is of course reticent. The freely ex¬ 
pressed unofficial feeling is that the United States must 
declare war or forfeit European respect. So far as I know 
this opinion is universal. If the United States come in, 
the moral and physical effect will be to bring peace quickly 
and to give the United States a great influence in ending 
the war and in so reorganizing the world as to prevent 
its recurrence. If the United States submit to German 
disregard of her citizens’ lives and of her property and 
of her neutral rights on the sea, the United States will 
have no voice or influence in settling the war or in what 
follows for a long time to come. This, so far as I can 
ascertain, is the practically unanimous opinion here. The 
Americans in London are outspoken to the same effect. 

Much the profoundest depression is felt to-day that has 
been felt since the war began and British opinion is stirred 
to its depths. 

The foreign editor of the Times,^ a usually well-informed 
and trustworthy man, who knows all the principal Euro¬ 
pean statesmen, is just returned from a week in France. 
He tells me in strictest confidence that England, France, 
and Russia made a bargain with Italy on April 30th, 
agreeing to cede to Italy very large parts of Austrian 
territory some of which has a Slavic population, if Italy 
come into the war within a month. This was done with¬ 
out consulting Serbia and against her wishes. Italy wiU 
soon come in if she keep her agreement, to be followed 


Wickham Steed 
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by Rumania I have heard unofficial confirmation of this 
agreement here 

The same editor informs me that General JoBro told turn 
that he is confident that he would break through the 
German hues withm a month 

I have heard the opuuon expaessed to-day m several 
well-mformed but unofficial quarters that warlike action 
by the TJmted States would be a signal for other neutral 
nations whose rights Germany has disregarded, cspcciall) 
the Scandmavum countnes and possibly Holland For 
the correctness of this view I cannot vouch hut I knoii 
it IS widely entertamed 

American iViibass vnon, 
London 

The sequel made it sufficiently plam that any jichcy 
remotely resembhng this was not contemplated by tlio 
White House. Tiiat tlio suggestion iias umiclcomo 
appears from a bnef letter wntten by tlio President to 
Mr Bryan who was then—and for a short time afterward 
—Secretary of State In tlio nrchiies of the State De¬ 
partment President Wilsons letter is attached to the 
onguial copy of Pago s histone telegram This small 
sheet of paper pictures one of tlio most cnticnl moments 
in tlio war Pago » message was rccci\cd less than twciitj- 
fonr hours after tlio Lutitania had gone down with the 
loss of more than one hundred American h\C3 It nacliid 
tlio White House lato ot luglit. At thot inoniLiit Pn-s 
idcnt \Nilson was the one imin obmo all otliirs m whose 
hands the future of Amcncu and Euro(io lu> I ur> 
iiund and eicrj heart iii twoeonlmtnts wirocuitreil ujion 
llialsohturj hgurom tlio\MiiloHouse. Populariinolii'ii 
m the Uiiiteil blulw liud seldom nurlied the iiilciuil> 
tlrnt llaii sluTcil marl> u hundred uulhou Amencoiu 
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Whatever differences of opinion and sentiment may have 
appeared in the nearly two years of discussion that ensued, 
there is not the shghtest doubt that Americans, or the 
vast majority of them, sympathized at that moment 
Avith the views set forth in Page’s telegram. That 
Mr. Wilson kept liimself cai'efuUy secluded from popular 
emotions for the feAv days foUoAving the Lusitania is well 
ImoAvn. He saAv no members of his Cabinet, not even 
the member Avhose department was chiefly concerned 
with that event. For several days Mr. Bryan held him¬ 
self in readiness for the Presidential call, but Mr. Wilson 
never summoned him. So far as is known, Mr. Wilson’s 
only communication with his Secretary of State, preceding 
the Cabinet meeting of Tuesday, May 12th, was the ex¬ 
tremely brief but enlightening note written concerning 
Page’s urgent telegram, printed above. The letter was 
typewritten, evidently by the President’s own hand, for 
the type has the famihar character of the Hammond 
machine, on Avhich the President typed his own messages 
and confidential documents. 

It appears at once that Page’s presentation of the 
Lusitania case fell upon unsympathetic ears The Pres¬ 
ident’s comment is dated May 10th, which was the Sunday 
after the sinking had taken place. It was on the eveniug 
of the same day that the President went to Philadelphia 
and delivered the speech in which were embedded the 
celebrated words, “There is such a thing as a nation 
bemg too proud to fight.” The letter to Mr. Bryan, 
which must have been the only hght he obtained upon 
the President’s views before the first Lusitania note was 
handed to him for signature and which, as a matter of 
fact, is probably the only evidence existing of the 
state of the presidential mind at this crisis, is as fol¬ 
lows; 
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The Presuienl lo Ihe Secretary of Slate 

The White House, Washington, 
10 May, 1915 

My dear Mb Secretary 

After aU, this* does not express Page’s oivn opinion, 
but what he takes to be pubhc opinion at the moment m 
Great Bntam. 

It IS a very senous thmg to have such thmgs thought, 
because everything that affects the opmion of the world 
regarding us affects our influence for good 

Faithfully yours, 

W W 

‘Page’s dispatch about the Luaitania which 1 find I 
have burned. 

The next day Page again became urgent 
Telegram lo the Preaidenl 

London, May 11,1915 

2080, May 11,1 p it 

Confidential To the Secretory and the President 
Contmuing my report of Bntisli fcclmg and opmion 
El cry day intliout nows of deCmto uclioii by tlic ;\mcncan 
Goi emment about the Cu\jlighi and the Lusitania deepens 
Uio British suspicion uilo a coniicUon thut our goicm 
mcntwill content itself iviUi mere arguiuentaliiu protests. 
The resjicclful mid syanpaUietic silonco of tlie fust fen 
days’ excitement is non giiiiig uuy to optu criticwu of 
iVmcnciui failure to rcalue the situation and of Vmencan 
unnilhiigness lo acL fhero is a good deal of contempt m 
Bntisli fee ling Tins contempt is not based u|ioii llntoh 
wish for luihlar) IilIji hut on the feeling that \mcnea 
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falls short morally to condemn German methods and 
has fallen victim to German propaganda and does not 
properly rate German character as shown in war nor 
understand German danger to all free institutions. Fear 
grows of a moral failure on the part of the United 
States. 

The most conservative action hoped for by the best 
friends of America here is that diplomatic relations he 
severed with Germany pending satisfactory settlement 
and that Congress be convened so that the voice of the 
nation may be heard 

The aristocratic element of English life, which enjoys 
social and governmental privileges and is what we should 
call reactionary, consciously or unconsciously hopes for 
American inactivity to justify their distrust of demo¬ 
cratic institutions. Their feeling is that Great Britain 
will emerge from the war far more powerful than ever 
and they are content that the United States should be of 
as slight influence in the world as possible. The few 
expressions that the United States will remam neutral 
and will refrain from breaking off diplomatic relations 
with Germany come from this element of English society 
and unofficially from governmg circles. 

Official life here is studiously silent to me The few 
persons who have called to express condolence or who have 
written letters of sympathy about the Lusitania are all, 

I think, more or less close personal friends who feel free 
to speak for personal reasons 

The impression is clear that delay in definite action in 
some really effective form or failure to act definitely wifi 
shut the United States out of British and I should guess of 
all European respect for a generation. 

American Ambassador, 

London. 
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Telegram io the President 

London, May 12,1915 

2091, May 12, 5 p m. 

ConfidentmL To the Secretary and the President. 

A memorial service for the Lusilania victims, mcludmg 
Amencan victims, is bemg arranged m St. Paul’s. I hai o 
insisted there shall be no sermon or discourse. 

The feeling among Amencnns m London, residents and 
visitors, increases More than one group has prepared 
resolutions cntical of what they regard as our govern¬ 
ment's delay 1 am encouraging Hoover and others m tlio 
efforts they are making to prevent a mass meeting of 
Amencans which I hope will bo successful 

American AiiBASsiDon, 
London 


President Wilson’s first Liuitania note gave Pago great 
satisfaction. In it the President severely arraigned 
Germany and virtually demanded that slio abandon 
unrestricted submarme warfare, disavovi tlio Luiitama 
sinkmg and pay an mdenmity The oltcmutivo—such 
was the intcrprotatioa generally given this nolo ui 
the Umted States and in Curopo—was war with this 
country “The Imperial Gcmian Govcriuucut, said 
Mr Wilson, “will not expect Uio Govemmciit of Uio 
Umted Stales to oiiut any word or an> act niccNjary to 
tlio performance of its sacred dut^ of iiiaintuiunio tim 
rights of the Umted Stales and its cilizuis and of s-ife- 
guarding Uieir free cxtrciso and eiijo>iui-iit Such was 
the concluding sentence of Uie first Lusitatua note and 
it was accepted us definitely couumlling tlie Uniletl hlatis 
to vigorous action. In itself it bulheieiilly uccounU for 
Uie tone of Page s next message 
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Telegram to the President 

London, May 16, 1915. 

2104, May 16, 10 p. m. 

Commendation of the note to Germany and gratifi¬ 
cation ai’e universally expressed privately and in the 
press. The Times says: “It is a note that both in sub¬ 
stance and expression recalls the best traditions of 
American diplomacy. The stand taken by President 
Wilson is something more than a declaration of national 
policy. Nothing less than the conscience of humanity 
makes itself audible in his measured and incisive sen¬ 
tences.” The Times editorial ends in these words: “The 
moral interests of the United States and the Allies are 
henceforward indissolubly linked.” 

The Westminster Gazette says: “We count this note 
as from all human and moral points of view the greatest 
event of this war.” 

(Cipher) The following is in the Secretary’s private 
code and confidential to the President and the Secretary. 
Among the men whose private expressions of praise have 
come to me are most members of the Government as well 
as Lansdowne, Balfour, and Bonar Law, of the opposition. 

I think the practically unanimous expectation here is 
that the German Government will give an evasive answer 
and decline to abbreviate the use of submarines against 
merchant ships. 

The representatives of other neutral governments here 
privately express pleasure and gratitude. The Americans 
in London about whose impatience I telegraphed feel 
ashamed of their hasty fears. 

May I be allowed to express my personal congratu¬ 
lations on the note? 

American Ambassador, 

London. 
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However, this satisfaction was short hved. Germany’s 
absurd answer to this first Lusitania note, m which 
practically ignored the pomts insisted on by President 
Wilson, and defended her action on the ground that the 
torpedoed vessel was a warship, itself armed with guns 
and carrymg mumtions and troops to Great Bntam, 
her refusal to accept the President’s demands, the Kaiser’s 
pohcy of evasion and delay, and the President’s failure 
to follow his impenous words with acts, produced that 
doubt m Page s mind and, afterward, that complete 
divergence of views and sympathy, that now bcMmo 
the prevailing tone m the Ambassadors conmiumca- 
tions Air Lansing s succession to the State Department 
after Air Bryan’s resignation did httlo to miprov c Bntish- 
Amencan relations From the hcginmng of tlio war, 
mdeed, Mr Lansmg, os Counsellor of the Department, 
had formulated and directed iVmcncan policy in the 
blockade. Now that ho had become Secretory of State 
Air Lansmg insisted, more energetically tlian o^cr, that 
this blockade w os illegal, and it is perhaps not strange that 
the feehng became broadcast that if the iVmcncaii Goi- 
crumcnl were iiolanU-BnUsbilwnsatleastnolcspcciall) 
sjmpatlielic to the cause of tlio iVlIies iVs tlio summer 
wore on, tlio fear ui Wuslmigtoii liial Uio Gcniiou suh- 
nianuo caiiiiiaigii would result m u crisis btlwciii the 
Umted States and Gtmmiij becomes more apiMiruil. 
iVny step tlml would rutile Genimii sciaiibilities was 
carefoll) nioidcd "Word came to Pago—or at least 
Pago so mterjireted mi indirect message—that it iiuglit 
be welt for liuii to go to the Umle'd btales for u faie-to- 
fuce discussion He mtiimitwl ii willmgncss, eirii an 
eagerness to do so Ih-isidenl WiUoii, bowesir, ubruptl) 
%ctoe'il the pliui He tlmiks lihgruiilied Mr l-msuv 

that It would 1)0 \try unwise for vou to anna at llu* 
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time, since it would create an impression that something 
unusuiiUy critical and of a most conhdential nature had 
arisen winch could not be handled by correspondence.” 
Even trifles revealed the sensitiveness of Washington on 
the subject of German relations: 


To the Secrelaiy of State 


London, June 22, 1915. 

2329, June 22. 

John S Sargent, the distinguished American artist 
resident in London, has a decoration conferred several 
years ago by the German Emperor, wliich he now wishes 
to return. He has handed me a note addressed to the 
proper Court authority in Berlin respectfully returning 
the decoration, and he asks me if he may send it to you 
under cover of a letter, requesting you to ask Gerard to 
deliver it in Berlin or if I under your instructions may 
send it to Gerard direct. 

The return of such honours has become quite common 
between Enghshmen and Germans. 

He asks me also if I may transmit through Gerard his 
resignation from two notable art societies m Berlin and 
Munich. 


Sargent maltes no criticism of German Government or 
German societies in his letters but merely resigned because 
he is no longer in sympathy with German aims. I 


await instructions. 


A]\ierican Ambassador, 

London. 


From the Secretary of State 

Washington, June 23, 1915. 

Your 2329, June 22. 

Not matters with which Department or its officers 
abroad can have any connection. 
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Sargent ahould reimburse Embassy for your telegram 
and jmy for tins reply, five dollars 

Lansing 


To the President 

London, July 15,1915 

2462, July 15, 11 A m. 

Confidential For the President and the Secretary 
I mterpret thoughtful and responsible opinion hero as 
follows and send it as m tlio past for your mfonuation 
Germany reckons on Amencnn unprcparcdncss for Mar 
and hopes that pro-German sentiment can proicnt niu- 
mtions Jjrom going to tiie Alhes, arguing that, if pro- 
German sentiment fad, the Umted States cannot fight 
and therefore the risk of msultmg us is ncgbgibic, since, 
as a neutral, her enemies obtain help from us tlirough 
their command of the seas, and as an cnem} wo could 
do no more harm than wo now do 
The fechng seems to bo Uiat Germany can no\ er lie per- 
nutted to give us a satisfactory answer, and that if wo do 
not take cflcctn o action of some sort w c shall lose the confi¬ 
dence and respect of tlio iVlIicsand iii time ha\ c to face Gir- 
many alone that if democracy os represented by the United 
Statcsyicid, ilsstandmg m the world will ho gone for lui in- 
defimto time and its adv ocnlcs w lokincd in c\ try coimtry 
IMen hero point out the bimilarity of Germ iiiy s di ding 
witli tlio Umted States to her dculiu„ with Lngliuid 
always by evasion, and lliey iwiiit to Liiplarids iiustata 
in hopmg to avoid war and not e(|uipjiiiij, im iimiv ten 
years ago Hibn sa\ tli it uidess Gtriimii iililil iry imwir 
13 cruslied by the crushing of the profissioiul luihlTry 
party, all the world will bo Urronred and that wo iiimt 
range out clTcctiviIy ugimist this mciiaco without delay or 
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suffer ultimately whatever the outcome of the present 
struggle may be. 

I think this opinion is practically universal here among 
thoughtful men. They are saddened by it hut regard 
it as practically certain that we cannot escape; that the 
Germans wdl continue assassination and incendiarism 
iu the United States and will sooner or later destroy more 
American travellers. 

British opimon has great and growing confidence in 
the President himself hut seems to show a doubt about 
the virility and courage of American pubhc opinion, at¬ 
tributing to it a timidity arismg from failure to grasp the 
scope of the issues involved in the struggle and the effect 
of its outcome on the Umted States. 

American Ambassador, 

London. 


Telegram to the President 

London, August 24, 1915. 

Confidential for the Secretary and the President. 

I report the foUowing as indicatmg pubhc opimon here 
for whatever it may be worth, if it be worth anything. 

Sir Wilham Mather,^ who, you know, is a good repre¬ 
sentative of conservative-minded, non-pohtical, thought¬ 
ful Englishmen, called to see me yesterday to express 
the friendly grave fear lest delay in action should deepen 
the impression throughout Europe that the Umted States 
is seeking to maintam peace at the price of humiliat on 
m the face of repeated offences. This fear is becoming 
more or less general, even among thoughtful men. 

The reported intention of our government, published 
here, to give Germany another opportunity to explam 

^Of Manchester, a prominent Liberal and one of the leaders in education m 
Great Bntam 
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and thereby to evade and to cause delay provokes the 
general opinion that any delayed action on our part will 
lose much of its moral effect by tardmess. 

The tone of the less responsible press is a tone of open 
ndicule. The tone of the best papers shows surprise at 
what they regard as an unfortunate delay and a reslmmed 
fear lest the Umted States delay too long 
Several men m official life have expressed opinions such 
as the opinion that follows They have spoken, not to 
me but m quarters where they knew I should hear it 
“The Germans shuffled and evaded and bed to us for leu 
years and we refused to behove that this was their dc- 
hberata policy The iVmencans seem slow to loam by 
our expenence They have a contempt for the Umted 
States as they had for England and they hone to keep her 
vmtmg letters at which they laugh ” 

The facts about the ylrahic* seem so dear hero os to 
leave no doubt of her dchbcralo sinking by Uio Geniian 
submarmo without any prolcction. The Icsluuony of all 
survivors is identical on all unportaut particulars. 

itsiEmc-iN /tim iss inon, 
London 


Telegram lo the Prettdenl 

London Scptciiilicr 0, I'Jla 

Stnctly confidential lor tin. Secretary and the I’m- 
idcnt oiil> 

Tbo fcchug ov in of cousin uliv o iniii In re sei nu hardni 
iiig into tile conviction lliul the Umtcil blalcs w luaiiit, 
llio fear and tlunforc the respect of forugu govirmiaatv 
and of foreign opinion llio sinking of Uio Arabic uial 
llio apiwrcnt acciplunii of llinistorirs iivuiraiico of the 
cessation of subiiuimie attacks on poiMiigir tJni>i creatcvl 
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a bad impression because the assurance was not frank 
and specific and because no mention was made of the 
Lusitania. Fear of the same acquiescence in the tor¬ 
pedoing of the Hesperian is provoking ridicule and is 
fortifying the behef that we will desist from action under 
any provocation. This feeling is not confined to those 
who would like to have us enter the war, but it exists 
among our best friends, who t hink we ought to keep out 
of actual war. They seem to construe our attitude as 
proof of weakness and there is danger that whatever we 
may say hereafter wdl be listened to with less respect. 
I think I detect evidence already of a diminishin g respect 
for our communications. The impression grows that the 
“peace at any price” type of man has control of American 
opinion. Dumba’s remaining would certainly tend to 
deepen this feehng into a permanent conviction. 

You must read this not as my opinion but as my inter¬ 
pretation of responsible opinion here. Men here are 
of course likely to form judgments on partial selfishness, 
but I have tried to leave out of account the ordinary 
temporary selfish section of public opinion and to include 
only that which looks as if it may become the permanent 
English judgment of the American democracy. Thinking 
men persist in regarding the United States as a more or 
less loose aggregation of different nationalities, without 
national unity, national aims, or definite moral quahties. 

AjUERICAN AlMBASSADOR, 

London. 


To the President 

London, August 19, 1915. 

Dear Mr. President; 

As this amazmg tragedy unfolds itself we Itnow only 
imperfectly what is happening and we can only guess what 
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IS going to happen. But from what I hear and can mfer 
we had as well prepare our nunds and our plans for a long 
war yet If the Alhes make a peace that lea\e 5 the 
Germans really nctonous, they’ll have to light again, 
perhaps with fewer of them muted than now They'd 
rather sulfer extinction now than later, and they 11 not quit 
till they are obhged to quit or till they ivin I hear that 
neither side can wm m France The report (private) hero 
is that a httle while ago the French, ivith half a-milhon 
men, tned to break through the German hnc, that they 
advanced about five miles and had lost more than two 
hundred thousand, and that they then gave it up It is 
said also that the Germans have no expectation of break¬ 
ing through m France If these reports bo true and for the 
present at least they seem true, the land-war will be de¬ 
cided m Turkey, m the Balkans, or m Russia, tho’ Russian 
defeat alone can decide nothmg TIus seems to nicau 
a long struggle—through tlio wmter and nobody knows 
how much longer England is nh\ o to tho peril, and she 11 
spend her last shilhng and (oientuolly) send her lost man 
Sho regards English cniliznlion ns at slake. iVnd Eng¬ 
land 13 so slow that she 11 not miuralmll all licr slrtiigUi till 
the other Alhes are exhausted No end, Uicrtfon., stuns 
m sight 

But follow mg llus war, os llicro followwl all pa'ccdiiig 
great wars, will bo great changes m Uio rules of Uio guiuo 
03 between heihgerents. Alcn uscil to suj tliat tlio 
machiucs of destruction would hccoiiiu so Umhlu us to 
make war uiijiossible, for it would iiiLaii imru uxUriiii 
iialion rile war m Fninto isulrcud) that—theoiil> ques- 
tiou IS, whidi side will bo txUniuiuitcd? 1 lie Iruitli tho 
luacluuo-guu, tile hand mortar tlio luiid gruuule, uud 
gas (yet ill its exiienmuilal sLige) ate kiUui„ iiiiii lu ouih 
uuiuUrs llrnl iiullier tho Iniidi nor llm Germuns rci-oJl 
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the facts—^to say nothing of explosive shells from 
howitzers. Several British regiments now contain hardly 
a man—private or officer—who first went out. The 
gentle euphemism for this annihilation is “wastage.” 
Fightmg above ground is obsolete where both sides are 
“scientific.” And annihilation is going on in France as 
fast as any theorist could wish. Of course it takes time 
to annihilate millions of men: the army unit has increased 
so enormously. And the population of parts of Poland is 
suffermg anniliilation, as a part of the population of 
northern France and of Belgium did. Starvation and the 
use of gas will become conventionalized in future wars, 
whether “legalized” or not. In fact, they are already 
accepted weapons in this war. The mistake made by 
those who predicted that the horrors of war with new 
engines would make wars impossible was not a mistake 
about annihilation but about the shrinking of men from 
being annihilated. No such fear stops them. In fact it 
looks as if war now means practical extermination. If 
the Belgians ever get mto Germany or the Germans ever 
get into England or Italy, something very closely akin to 
extermination wdl follow. Men were once horrffied by 
the use of the cross-bow in war, and by the use of guns—^aU 
the old rules of sword and pike war were knocked out by 
these dishonourable new weapons of indiscriminate de¬ 
struction. So the art of killing moves on towards a 
gas that wfil annihilate an army or devastate a prov¬ 
ince. 

As for our controversy with Great Britain, this seems 
to me as good a forecast as can now be made: The block¬ 
ade, as defended by Sir Edward Grey, rests on his citations 
of American action during the Civil War and on his 
willingness, if need be, to submit disputes to arbitration. 
Unless some influence that I do not now foresee comes in 
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to play a part, this government will stand on that con¬ 
tention. They will conduct the blockade as favourably to 
us as they can bnng themselves to do, but they are per¬ 
suaded, perhaps over-persuaded, that the economic 
pressure on Germany is their strongest weapon Puhhc 
opinion here takes that view more and more decisi\cl), 
and members of both parties that form the Coahtiou 
Government have committed themselves to this hehef 
Smee they are wdhng to submit theu: action to arbi¬ 
tration—takmg the risk of another Alabama anard—tlim 
hope to get through on this basis I think wo did a good 
stroke m drawmg from Sir Edward Grey tiis nolo dcclanng 
his ivilhngness to submit to arbitration This seems to 
me our real tnumph so for m the controversy 

The trouble that the controversy gives you they follow 
and share They know the Iloko Smiths' and the oilier 
agitators and they have tlicir share of alarm But (1 
think) they ore gomg to keep up llieir economic pressure 
on Germany at all hazards The puhhc will rend tlio 
Government if it docs not 

Yet thoughtful men hero know tlial Great Bntam will 
come out of this war at the best with great linancial and 
commercial cmbarrassnicnl mid at tho worst pracliculli 
bankrupt along with all Uio other Euroiiuiii goverumtuts 
and tlioy know tlmt the Uiulcd Slates will have a prodi 
gious advantage over anj oilier country for a guanition 
or two, which (liarriug somo great niisfurtuiio to us) will 
mean a prodigious advantago for all tunc Tin.) widi, 
therefore, to stand close to us, fur selfijli nasoii-' 
reasons of sclf-jirescrvution, ns well us for ixasoiw 
of civdizuUon—the prcstrvulion of tiiglo-isison nun 
tulions and ospiralions. If we gil llirough tins W‘'i 
anucabl) with llio llntisli, the) will lie mure friendl) 

isaaUa Ciun ksl • lla lUiW* IL-1*-* 
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to us^ than they have ever been, since we have not 
only the largest English-spealdng white population hut 
will have the start also definitely towards financial and 
commercial supremacy. Their predominant financial 
grip on the world, which is their main grip, will he gone. 
And, tho’ they have not lost their virility, they have 
never acquired our efficiency. They are slow and un¬ 
adaptable and tradition-ridden and class-ridden yet. On 
any street-corner iu London you have to buy one after¬ 
noon paper from one man, another from another and a 
third from a third. It has never occurred to any one 
man to sell two or more papers. I passed two men the 
other day in the country each trying to coax a horse 
hitched to a great load of hay up a steep hiU. Each 
horse had more than it could pull. I said, “Why don’t 
you hitch both horses to one cart, pull that up and then 
come back and get the other cart in the same wayp” 
After a moment of surprised silence and deep thought, one 
of them answered, “We’ve never done that, sir,” and he 
went on urging his horse up inch by inch. That night at 
a country hotel, fighted by electricity, they charged me for 
candles. 

“But I had no candles.” 

“Yes, sir, hut we’ve always done that.” 

These little experiences explain the lack of munitions 
six months after the mimition works had been begging for 
orders. They explain the effort to take the Dardanelles 
without an army. They explain the postponement of 
conscription, although everybody knows that England 
will have to put her last available man in the army. The 
amazing thing is, the men who sell only one paper each 
continue to sell them, the men with the carts do get up the 

U should say more dependent on us, rather than more fnendly to us (W. H, 
P.’s note ) 
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to play a part, this government ^vill stand on that con¬ 
tention They will conduct the blockade as favourably to 
us as they can bnng themselves to do, but they are per¬ 
suaded, perhaps over-persuaded, that the economic 
pressure on Germany is their strongest weapon Pubhc 
opimon here takes that view more and more dccisiiel), 
and members of both parties that form the Coahtion 
Government have committed themselves to this bchcf 
Smce they are wilhng to submit them action to nrbi 
tration—takmg the risk of another Alabama award—tho> 
hope to get through on this basis. I think -ft c did a good 
stroke m drawmg from Sir Edward Groy Ins note declaring 
his ^vdlmgness to submit to arbitration This seems to 
me our real tnumph so far m the contro> ersy 

The trouble that the controversy gi\ cs you they folloa 
and share. They know tlio Hoke Smiths' and the otlicr 
agitators and tlioy have them share of alarm But (I 
think) they are going to keep up tlicir ccononuc pressure 
on Germany at all Iiazards The pubhc will rend tlio 
Government if it does not 

Yet thoughtful men hero know that Great Bntam will 
como out of tins war at the best with great Cnancial and 
commercial cmbarrassinoiil, and at tliu worst pmcticall) 
bankrupt along w ith all Uio other European go\ cnmitnts, 
and tliey know that tlio Uiutcd Slates will ha\e a prodi 
gious ad\antago over an) otlicr country fora gciaraliou 
or two, which (bamiig some great imsfortuiio to us) will 
mean a prodigious advantage for all liiiit Thej wudi 
tliurefon., to stand close to us, for stlh.^h ri. isoiti 
reasons of bclf-prescrvalion, us well us for ri a*"'-'' 
of civilization—tho preservation of Aiiglo-tsaxoa imti 
tuUons and usinrulions If wo gel tlirougli this war 
anucablj with Uio IJnlisli tlicv will Iw iiioio friendlv 

>lxcsls« CnMX CnAiU «lj * l^toLisl latUJ* 1" 
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to us^ than they have ever been, since we have not 
only the largest English-speakmg white population hut 
will have the start also definitely towards financial and 
commercial supremacy. Their predominant financial 
grip on the Avorld, which is their main grip, will he gone. 
And, tho’ they have not lost their virility, they have 
never acquired our efiiciency. They are slow and un¬ 
adaptable and tradition-ridden and class-ridden yet. On 
any street-corner in London you have to buy one after¬ 
noon paper from one man, another from another and a 
tliird from a third. It has never occurred to any one 
man to sell two or more papers I passed two men the 
other day in the country each trying to coax a horse 
hitched to a great load of hay up a steep hill. Each 
horse had more than it could pull. I said, “Why don’t 
you hitch both horses to one cart, puU that up and then 
come back and get the other cart in the same way?” 
After a moment of surprised silence and deep thought, one 
of them answered, “We’ve never done that, sir,” and he 
Avent on urging his horse up inch by inch. That night at 
a country hotel, lighted by electricity, they charged me for 
candles. 

“But I had no candles.” 

“Yes, sir, but we’ve always done that.” 

These httle experiences explain the lack of munitions 
SIX months after the munition works had been begging for 
orders. They explain the effort to take the Dardanelles 
without an army. They explain the postponement of 
conscription, although everybody knows that England 
will have to put her last available man in the army. The 
amazmg thing is, the men who sell only one paper each 
continue to sell them, the men with the carts do get up the 


n ahould f>ay more dependent on us, rather than more friendly to us (W. H. 
P’s note ) 
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hill, the hotel landlady got my money for candles, the 
Goverament is getting munitions at last, and the Darda¬ 
nelles wdl he taken even if all Egypt has become a vast 
hospital for English needlessly wounded In none of these 
activities, however, has the Englishman bad tlio direct 
competition of the Yankee. When he encounters tliat, 
good-bye, John. And that’s what he will encounter when 
the war ends and leaves him poor 
He understands that his iinanaal primacy is m danger 
and he wdl do his utmost to keep close to us 
There come dull and depressmg mts m this road that 
we now travel, and wo are now m such a rut. Every bod) 
who can leave London is gone. Most houses where one 
meets people who know tlimgs or who tlunk Uio) knoiv are 
closed. Even the clubs are deserted Members of the 
Government themselves—as many as can—try to find 
seclusion and a httle rest m the country a few du)8 in 
the w eck Most of the diplomatic corps liav c gone to llie 
country and come mto town for oflico hours ever) dav — 
an utter delusion unless tlio) have babies m tlio fuiuil). 
and the only diplomatic Coimly hero that has babies is Uie 
Chmoman's. hi) house is as good a place us tlieru is ui 
England for mo as long as tins lughlmare lusts—exccjit of 
course every normal man hates a town but tins isii t a 
bad summer town It isn I rcall) hot, as you know, and 
there aro golf hnks vvillun fifteen mmutes of my ollici 
House bo liungcdl Ilis kind solicitude for me is u el^^e of 
bciicvolaico badly wasted But it is a dull and diprv:^ iiij, 
period The streets and i>urks arc full of w oiuidid soldu rs 
So IS all Digland, for tliut inaltir I s.iw tin m iii uviry 
village I drove tlirough ill the Midkiiuls ho-l Satunls) 
and bmiday The price of good food goes hi^lur uul 
higher ttoiiieii iiuike llie Iiay iii the (itlils, pumli your 
ticket at UiL ridway stations iiiiU I iki your faro in dio 
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Street cars in some cities. My shoemaker sent only 
yesterday a pair of shoes that I ordered nearly three 
months ago: “My men have gone to the war.” The 
up-town part of the city is nearly deserted. Shops and 
residences are to let on almost every street. The news¬ 
papers have Kttle hut Russian defeats and assaults by 
Hoke Smith—^two curious sources of sorrow! Poor old 
John Bull, he pathetically looks to the United States for 
sympathy, and he’s “muddling through,” conscious at 
last of the fact that he didn’t get on to his big job any¬ 
where near the beginning of it. But his strong point is— 
nothing “rattles” him and nobody can scare him —^nor 
hurry him. 

I cannot yet definitely find out the mistake that caused 
me to think that you thought it desirable for me to make a 
brief visit home for a consultation. There’s no such thing 
as a vacation while this earthquake continues. Fortu¬ 
nately I don’t need one I am, as occasion permits, driving 
out now and then into the country for Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays: that gets a change of air; and I drop the 
war and all its brood of woes at the third hole on a golf- 
course. 

Many thanks for your kind letter about the marriage of 
my daughter. I am very content with it, since such things 
must be. But it’s nevertheless “devilish hard on the 
old man.” lhat girl has been the charm of my house¬ 
hold here, and (if the truth were known) her mother and 
I need her worse than her husband does. But they are 
very happily paired, and that’s all we have a right to ask. 
We all heartily appreciate your kind thought of her 
happiness. 

No sooner had I written this than the news comes of 
the sinking of the Arabic^ About this there’s no use 
writing since all the information will promptly go by 
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telegraph Nobody here is in the least surprised—surely 
I am not. Some such thmg has been expected, and more 
will come. Berhn is utterly desperate and it mil become 
more desperate. The elation of success m Russia brmgs 
desperation, and so will a reverse—such a German re¬ 
verse, for example, as I am now told will probably tato 
place mthm a month or two at the Dardanelles I hear 
that the Turks are showmg unmistakable signs of ex¬ 
haustion—of ammunition and of lightmg quahties. The 
German machine has its quahties and character, which 
no event has yet m the sh^test degree changed It has 
that mcurable disease—^the Nopoleomo ambition 

Yours smccrcly, 

Walter H Page 


n 

What impression did these Lusitania telegrams and let¬ 
ters produce upon the statesman to whom they were ad¬ 
dress^? This was a question that especially puzzled 
Page dunng this summer and autumn In addition to 
the Ambassador’s direct commimications to tlio Prcsi- 
^ dent, he wrote a large number of letters to Colonel House, 
already published m a prccethng volume. These lollcis 
were written as much for President W’llsou as for Coloact 
House That the President s conCdont would read them 
to his chief Pago well know, indeed tliey were wnlliii 
for that precise purpose The more or less i tiled fic¬ 
tion tliat they were addressed to a third iicrson. gaie 
Page great freedom m discussmg tlio President s iwliciri 
and the opmions which Great UnUun and Euroiw laid 
of his statesmanship To all tlicao letters and liKgrami. 
however, both those sent directl> and those indinxtl) 
through Colonel House, Pago rectiicil no rrpl) He 
spent day after day and night after ifiolA wntint 
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and messages dealing with the crisis produced by Ger^ 
many’s unrestricted submarine warfare. Weeks and 
months Avent by, and not even an acknowledgment came 
from the Wliite House. In the whole course of the war 
Page received only thirteen letters from Mr. Wilson. 
Several are extremely brief, introducing friends; others, 
also brief, concern merely routine matters. Only occasion¬ 
ally does the President malce any reference to public 
questions, and not once does he discuss them in any 
detail. That President Wilson was a busy man may 
be talcen for granted, and, to a certain degree, his failure 
to answer Page is explained by the great press of offi¬ 
cial business. That he \vas a somewhat inattentive 
correspondent is also no secret. Page was not the only 
Ambassador in a great post during the war whose con¬ 
fidences failed to inspire replies from the President. Yet 
that their contents had something to do with this Presi¬ 
dential indifference is probably the fact. In the early 
days Mr. Wilson greatly enjoyed Page’s comments; as the 
divergence in views between the two men widened, how¬ 
ever, his interest became less keen Not infrequently 
Colonel House, visiting President Wilson after a month’s 
or six weeks’ absence from Washington, would find, among 
the Presidential papers, a package of Page’s letters 

“Here are some letters from Page,” the President would 
say, handing them to his adviser. “Perhaps you would 
like to read them.” 

Colonel House would take them away for perusal; 
occasionally he would give Mr. Wilson the gist of their 
contents, but not invariably. The Ambassador’s views 
differed so from the President’s own that the latter’s in¬ 
terest was not great. 

Of course. Page never knew how much or how little 
the President was interested. Yet the experience of 
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Icicsraph Nobody here 13 m tbo least surpnsed—surely 
I am not. Some sucli Ihmg baa been cspectcd, and more 
will come. Berlin 13 utterly desperate and it will become 
more desperate. Tlie elation of success m Russia brings 
desperation, and so wdl a reserse—such a German re- 
%ersc, for example, as I am now told will probably take 
place willim a monlli or two at Uio Dardanelles I liiar 
that tlio Turks are sliowmg unmistakable signs of ex- 
liauslion—of aiimmmtion mid of fighting qualities Tlie 
German niachiiie has its qmilitics and cliaracter, which 
no eient has yet in tlie shglitcst degree changed It lias 
that uicurablo disease—tlie Nnjiolcomc ambition 

Yours sincerely, 

WVLTUI II PveU 


il 

Wiiat impression did the'se luiilania telegmms and let¬ 
ters produce ujion tlio slutesiiuiii to wliom lliey were ad 
dresseil? Tins was a qiiesitiuii lliat cspexuilly puwled 
l’u„e dnnng this summer and autumn In addition to 
the \mb.Lssador B dire-et commiuucitioiis to the I’re-si 
dint he wrote 1 1 irge iiumlier of letUrs to Colonel Iluuse, 
abrade puhlednsl 111 a pmvduig \oIume IIii-m. letters 
were wrilleii as much fur l*te-iideul Wibou as for Colonel 
Uoiiu, Hut the Bresiideut s coididant would re id llicui 
to Ills ehirf l‘i„i Well km» imUesl this Were wriltni 
fir ill it I ri-eiie iiurisia llu more' or h a siiliil In'- 
to 11 lleil ihrA »ire iiddre-'-d to 1 Until \irt sili gasr 
„tr it ftixdolll 111 dlMUleiUln lliO Ibnohlll S (s lllO > 
aul Uir 1 j itiu u> wlmli (trial Bril nil anil 1 un lakl 
I f lu» elalriii.al diip lit all llu r Irllrri iml lrli-„tJll i 
Isiace c lutli llu erut dltnlly lUsl llr i imluuU' 
llrie.*tl ( It O'! Hue.** l*a„ rnriifil isi t''l ly llr 
ijr I dae slur itsj ami la^lil alter iimht writii * bltefs 
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and messages dealing with the crisis produced by Ger¬ 
many’s unrestricted submarine warfare. Weelcs and 
montiis went by, and not even an acknowledgment came 
from the Wliite House. In the whole course of the war 
Page received only tliirteen letters from Mr. Wilson. 
Several are extremely brief, introducing friends; others, 
also brief, concern merely routine matters. Only occasion¬ 
ally does the President malve any reference to public 
questions, and not once does he discuss them in any 
detail. That President Wilson was a busy man may 
be talcen for granted, and, to a certain degree, his failure 
to answer Page is explained by the great press of olE- 
cial business. That he was a somewhat inattentive 
correspondent is also no secret. Page was not the only 
iVmbassador in a great post during the war Avhose con¬ 
fidences failed to inspire replies from the President. Yet 
that their contents had something to do with this Presi¬ 
dential indifference is probably the fact. In the early 
days Mr. Wilson greatly enjoyed Page’s comments, as the 
divergence in views between the two men widened, how¬ 
ever, his interest became less keen. Not infrequently 
Colonel House, visiting President Wilson after a month’s 
or six weeks’ absence from Washington, would find, among 
the Presidential papers, a package of Page’s letters 

“Here are some letters from Page,” the President would 
say, handing them to his adviser. “Perhaps you would 
like to read them.” 

Colonel House would take them away for perusal; 
occasionally he would give Mr. Wilson the gist of their 
contents, but not invariably. The Ambassador’s views 
differed so from the President’s own that the latter’s in¬ 
terest was not great. 

Of course, Page never knew how much or how little 
the President was interested. Yet the experience of 
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RTnUng letter alter letter, witlt onl> silence at tlio other 
end, was discouraging and esen disheartening lie re¬ 
garded It as his dutj, howc\cr, to mahe constant reports 
of what he saw and hcanl Not unnaturally he poudenxl 
much o\er tlie Presidents faduro to respond ‘He 
often expressed liis uneasiness to me,” wnlcs Mr Irwm 
Laughlin, Counsellor of the Cmbassy and Page’s closest 
official conGdanl ‘ and I always Incd to riassure by 
impressing on hmi that it was Ins duty to write llio truth 
as he saw it, and also by expressing my view ih it uiilevs 
ho were gncii on explicit iiidicatioii tliat his lelUrs wire 
displcasmg to the President llitre was no good ground for 
assuming tlit contrarv merely because llio Prc-iihiil 
didn I answer Uiem lie finally bccinie so uiit isy liow- 
CNcr tlmt I suggested tliot torehcsohismiiid lie pul the 
question directly to Mr Wilson Tins ho did file 
President 3 answer relieee-d him greatly " 

The letter to which Mr Lau^hhn refers does not npisar 
m Uio Jireseiit file fho Pre-sidcnt mliLstipIy nifomiixl 
Pi„c tlut his letters were mtircstiiin mid eiihiiihlu mid 
oshe-d him to cmitmue WTiUng them 

lie cepre-vwd hu regret that the gre it privaira i>f 
public duties pree i iiteil him from writing ninri rmpn iitly 
the wliejlc tuiie iiidcesl, was ami ilile mid ftieiidly mat 
eheerest the \nileee>.idur 


To Ihe VnutUnl 

la tide n ltvt<d»rp> I'llj 

Dr vie \lte Pm -am st 

tl) I I lie I aol { >-«lae ll«rl ll«s (,rnu,n I iiji-rltr 

tel D ta 1 lea Ir d J neat,- II i- ej, j s-f 1 t f* ( tula a 
ItlS^ l^lwsnlttlrj h* Vil r aull arefl*- 
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pay an indeinniLy! I hear lhat Sii' Edward’s astonish¬ 
ment \\hen he read that was such as not visibly to bring 
peace any nearer. 

(2) I hear also—for the tenth time or more—^that 
the dhTercnces in the Cabinet are on the verge of caus¬ 
ing j\Ir. Asquitil’s resignation and the incoming of 
Lloyd George as Prime Minister. 

I have every reason to believe that (1) is true; (2) may 
or may not ho true. I iicai* the following story also which 
I know is true: 

Several months ago the English caught a German spy 
and discovered liis superior’s address in Holland, the 
Idnd of invisible hilv the spy used, etc. They have ever 
since made the spy VTite letters to Iiis chief which they 
(the English inteihgence officers) dictate. When the 
answers come of course the Intelligence officers open 
them. In this way they keep up a useful correspondence 
with the German head-spy. Well, a httle while ago they 
made their captive spy 'vvrite to the Germans that the 
English and French were about to land a big army at 
Antwerp. It was judiciously whispered in the clubs that a 
great force was going to Antwerp. For two days the 
boats to Holland were stopped—^the passenger-boats, I 
mean. Every man Avhispered to his neighbour, “Troops 
going to Antwerp, you know.” The daily papers one 
morning contained a mysterious paragraph about an 
Allied army landing “somewhere.” The Germans, of 
course, got the story, as it was meant they should, and they 
withdrew a considerable body of troops from France and 
rushed them to Antwerp. Then the English and the 
French made their big “ drive ” I I suppose the next time 
an Antwerp story is told, the Germans won’t believe it 
and then an Enghsh army may really go. 

, I could fill a dozen pages with a crop of such stories 
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gleaned almost an> good da> for gossip—most of them 
true—but what matter? Tlie air « full of Uiem, clean 
up to the moon. But most of them oro gloomj, such, for 
example, as tlic report that the Bntish ha\ e lost 100,000 m 
the Dardanelles and that the late ‘dn\o ’ m franco cost 
the Bntish between 50,000 and 75,000 men When llicso 
facts arc made public in Parliament, nobods knows what 
sort of a couN ulsionw ill follow Pcrlia|)Stlit nw hat is know n 
as the i'iorllichn'e-Llo>d George conspiracy may come 
to a head Certainly the Goeermiiuit is m deep water 
There arc a dozen suppressed cnlicisins, any one of which 
might (and may) cause a change of Pnnio iMinistcts and 
l>erhaps other changes ulmoot us important—the censor¬ 
ship tile Dardanelles cruiie tlio Balkan situation, con- 
bcnptioii etc except for tiie ciicouruginieiit giseii by 
the recent adsance in frulicc o\ery recent military usint 
has dceticiied tlio gloom True lliissiu is eoiiiin„ h ick 
but Italy IS duuig nothing will she really lielji in the 
ll ilkans? riio Geniuiiis may reach Coiistaiitinoplo — 
lliey wont but nuns ikisuiis fe ir they will If (he 
Lavleh jiceiplu kiii w of the sliii^htir of tliiir imiu < 
in frinco ami iii the Uanluiielh e they would reial the 
(loeimmuil and uceept jk i«o on idiiie»,l any timie— 
th''s eeouldiit of eourse but the (luerrnnuiil mill to 
think th> y wnuht 

111 ll,r^ „luoins tiiiU'j, you will not |,o surpremi—soil 
liASc lejl l«.rii iurj tewel—tlul the lirniuii ii nu^lowii 
in ll e cj,- prosokrel vj hllte eonniu-nt lo-re hr 

tl e I I JetJi hsee dt'slloecel oi luii' anl nurnwA tint live 
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Germans are, in that matter, at the end of their rope and 
they are using us to save their face. It’s a moral certamty 
that the submarme \\hich sunk the Arabic was itself sunk 
on that very day and there were no sui’vivors. “Com¬ 
mander Schneider” is as dead as Rip Van Wnilde’s dog. 
But the English arc interested in the Lusitania case. 
They say, “She was smik nearly six months ago, and no 
satisfactory answer has yet been given about her—^how 
long CcUi the Germans keep the President waiting?” 
“Remember the Luhilania*' w'as one of the most suc- 
ccssfid recruiting circulars during the early summer, and 
it has more tluui once been the battle-cry of attack¬ 
ing British forces in France. We shall not get credit 
in English opinion for a decisive diplomatic victory 
over Germany until the Lusitania case is satisfactorily 
closed. . . . 

I see and feel in a hundred ways and am reminded by a 
hundred incidents of a considerable drifting apart of our 
people and the Enghsh—^not unnatural at all, but in a 
degree delicate: I do not tliink dangerous. But it must 
be handled with care. Here they are on the border of a 
panic about the war—perhaps also on the verge of a 
pohtical upheaval. The task is too great for their organ¬ 
ization and they are not clever at organization as a rule, 
nor quick. All day every day we work with their diGS- 
culties and their sorrows—concrete cases of dead and 
wounded and prisoners; and we hve in the atmosphere 
(for that matter, m the very area) of war. ... In 
official life you hear a few ghastly and disquieting secrets, 
and every man there is worked to death. Sir Edward 
Grey hasn’t slept more than a few hours for nearly a 
week. . . . On the outskirts of official life you hear 

of this impending change and that—that Sir Edward has 
failed cmd must go, that Lord Kitchener is a stuffed 
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dummy, that Lloyd George, though a wmd-bag, is the 
best man they have, and so on, ad nauseam and ad 
infimlum. 

Out of this atmosphere I go to the Foreign Office to 
insist on the immediate release of a cargo of toys ivaitmg 
m Rotterdam. I am patiently listened to, but the naxt 
day I learn (thro’ the back door) that one of the Under- 
Secretanes, when he was told what I asked, remarked, 
‘ Last Christmas the Americans were givmg us all,, mclud- 
mg the Germans, a ship-load of toys. Now they are 
quarrelhng because they con t get a ship-load from 
Germany—odd Yankees oren t they? ” This afternoon s 
paper lectures us on our imbecihty m trymg to save the 
Armenians—or (as it puts it) m trymg “by the most 
vahant use of words ”—They are on the borderland of a 
pamc. John Morley, who hadn t before been heard of 
smeo the war began, appeared m the House of Lords 
yesterday and asked questions that might cause half 
the Cabmot to fall, if they were to bo pressed homo witli 
suffiaent vigour 

To descend to a much smaller aspect of the same 
subject, there is an mdescnbablo slnun on the nerves of 
all men hero nobody is built for llus kmd of tiling A few 
days ago a httlo group chiefly of medical men but portly 
also of imhlary men and civihans, gave a good bye 
luncheon to the iVmcncan physician who has for a year 
been at tlio head of tlio Red Cross itmcncaii hospital ui 
tins kmgdom. Apropos of notliuig in iiurticular, almost 
every man at Uio table began to weep Osier wijicd lus 
eyes tiiuo and agam, and the General who snl iiert mo said 
m a wcepmg wlusptr “1 vo got to get hack to tho War 
Office to my work—can t stand this sort of tlmi„ 

Tour faithful fraud 
Wu-TUi II Pvcj_ 
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Tin: “lUSI TANIA” 

To ilia Prcsiilrnl 

London, Docoinlior 31, 1915. 

Di:\u 'S\i\. PnLbiDi.M” 

i\Iy Cluibiinas {iuoN>, of no parlicular value, I)uL as good 
as an>bady clse’s, ib thal the \\ar end next summer 
or autunm—booner only if some decisive mdilary event 
gi\c the Gennans a good excuse to make tcims. We hve 
in a censored world here—in a sort of fog; but there arc 
too many signs of impending German disaster to doubt its 
coming: this in spite of the extraordiiumy senes of bad 
failures by the Allies—the Dardiuiclles fmliire, the Bal- 
kmi failure, two military faiiuies in France when the 
Gennmi line was actually broken. Tliesc failures liavc 
singulaidy little cifect on the English, wdiosc slow stupidity 
one curses with the more vehemence and whose cool 
endurance one admires with the more conJQdence the 
more one secs of them. The upshot of it is they are in¬ 
vincible, but they bungle their work so that a victoiy 
is far, far more costly than it ought to be. They tliinlr 
that the all-around changes they have just made in their 
mihtary commands ai’e great improvements. I can form 
no opinion about that; but anybody can see that some 
sort of change was desirable. 

There is great dissatisfaction, too, with the Govern¬ 
ment; but there’s no way* to change it except by the 
volxmtary resignation of the Ministers. The Prime 
Minister wih not resign (his wife said the other day 
that “nobody but God could put Herbert out”); and 
Sir Edward Grey’s resignation will not be accepted by 
him. It is against these two that the fiercest criticism 
continues to beat—against Asquith because the war 
doesn’t go forward fast enough and because he doesn’t 
seem to deal frankly with the people, and against Grey 
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for the diplomatic failure to secure the Balkan States 
to the Allies. But during those months the Kngligli 
were thinking chiefly of keepmg the Germans out of 
Calais and of holding the German hne m France till the 
Russians should threaten—^Berhnl The story goes about 
now that the Turks oflered to permit the Bntish to go 
through the Dardanelles for the payment of a sum that is 
sm all m comparison with what the Dardanelles failure 
cost. The answer they got was that the English do not 
do th m ga m that way The Navy and Army regard Su: 
Edward Grey, who is supposed to be responsible for this 
answer, as a visionary statesman—“too much of a gentle¬ 
man,” as old Lord Fisher said of Mr Balfour 
Of course, we who are onlookers here have long ago 
passed the place where we can be surprised by any event, 
but unless new and disastrous thmgs happen m the 
Balkans or beyond, I have good hope that Sir Edward 
will not be driven out of office till the wnr end Ho wU 
then go because his eyes demand rest. Else ho may go 
b lind I lay stress on this because bis contmumg m 
office IS of prime importance to us. He secs more nearly 
eye-to-eye ivith us than (I think) any other member of the 
Cabmet. He has to yield to his associates, who reflect 
and represent Bntish opmion about the uses of sea power 
and especially does he have to yield to the mihlarj and 
naval group and to the lawyer group But ho lias softened 
many a blow The diplomatic corps hero share my ciU 
mato of him Witlim the last few days Alhcd and neutral 
diplomats alike have c,xprcsscd to mo the greatest alarm 
lest ho should resign m disgust nt tlio criticism of him 
which comes from half tho pomts of llio compass. I 
don't think tho diplomats now m service command great 
w eight or brains. I fear that one has a Icadcncj to lessen 
his list of great men as ho secs them at close range But 
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But I think I haye wntten you that I do not expect any 
important concession to our demands. The navy party 
has public opmion squarely behmd it, they are gomg 
to do all they can to starve out Germany and settle the 
bdl with neutrals after the war There isn t much feehng 
against ns on the score of our protests against Bntish 
action Feeling flares up when provoked by any event, 
but nobody has tune or feelings to spare from the demands 
of the war Then, too, so long as the Lusdanio contro¬ 
versy IS unsettled, our Notes and protests are regarded by 
the pubhc— 1 will not say by the Government—os formoL 
A.ustna is no longer thought of by the Bntish as an 
independent power—only a German satrapy, like Turkey 
or Bulgana. Consequently, the English conception of the 
Ancona' controversy is that it is on mcidcnt. Only Ger¬ 
many 13 regarded as a real power hero. Any Englishman 
who speaks qmte frankly will say something like this 
“We caught and destroyed between seventy and eighty 
German submarmes so that thoir activily off the English 
and Irish coast had to bo disconlmucd The American 
controversy gave them a convemont w ay to ‘come-down. ’ 
Rather them confess on English Mclory tlioy pretended 
to give m to tlio American GovemmenL Of course tlio 
American Government had to accept tlieir corac-doini 
but of course also it wasn’t wortli Uio breath it took to 
utter it. The real lest is the Lustlama, w ill they disavow 
that?” 

Such IS the pubhc fcolmg hero ns tlio year ends Men 
lake only a languid mterest m anytlimg hut the war 
The eternal wrangle about the Go\ eminent s incnicicncv 
goes on all tlio Imic You may look out Uic wimlow luij- 
whero at aiij time of day mid see recruits drilling m ihc 

‘TW Annina vka by ui Amuim wiUturim la lL« 
member? 191,^ Amerkuo Q«c« «crelu»l. 



THi: "n •’U \M 2<>9 

‘<n{ .uj uuUnp^. 

(M >i kj.'iM . J.i.i,* in,in * J,< <j'»t )! > fh' 1*' irf’ u) ,uj<l 

.jIJ <M<r il ‘ %u ju <r f'.'Hi* in iiTv in uiin <1 lie in fh' iii. 

(>n ( hr tn; « I I ni^n ni <•!,< ho.j.itil ilnc'rfnl 

Ji ||<.,:* ► ni V.,*' in nn. nr^’in : t hri ^lin s ’■ ojl' , 

Mi nilin,' »t ?!n 1 ml.’ )}*%<♦ a \'T\ full 

.■.i rh I %i T'a d n. j.'ii. n>rfunn»l% ronlma liumn in tin* 
mnn. I'Ui 'n«;’rm''U nilnnu-*'f d. 1 In* (unm nt 
I ws'» t ijuj-l* •*' 1 . i a. <*■• t r. lad «\ 1 r • h< <1> ni (hn (»h>\« rniin id 
i<k Ml Tuf 4 tif d‘.d)i \ ‘h Ji r than! •*} mi >rjnr'.s Inmi:'* 

.’11 I .(ludt'n Kiir\ d i\ or ’’Oiin’ in ni Itn .iKs 
d»»nn n.<l h.ii to ,:o ojf or to ^.’n** up, \iininii*ilr di\(* 
n<>rk h ! * d i < .i-'U dlj< ‘ i In ra na im idln jM opin In |< ~ ' 
nun <r i*<mfn-of an\ <! c . \oh(^l\ u .kK n hnfiK. 

d ha n>.*‘ipa}<r’ ari’ nn.»^.'»<* 1 In ihf.ttrK-i lni\i’ nn ra 

disir-ioj^- "fimns '.innv-*” «hit IK. lal ,i((i\dN is 
fidiKid to .1 nninnnnn Pumh is nindtiridiK (lull, 
d Ji ink lit »\tn for shrp! and .i kniidmi wintar is 
an<i In iY)«a>ad. 

Vt tin's plat a in niv lath r I h.ul .in intai(\slin'^ intar- 
niptioii, Harold loiwh'r, tha \onn;^ fallow whom f 
hroimdit o^er witli ma .is in> pri\ata siuatar>, ra.si^mad 
a >aar .ajo and want into tin* hai^lish Army. He lias 
haan in Fr.uni* hir ,''i\ nnmths- ha* tin* Inst three 
iiionllu> in (ommainl of .i three-nn h sinjiin;' ami jn.,^ 
liack of tlia Iranaiies. Ha is .ls mncli of a lenl iihui 
«ii> any \oiin;^ fellow* f ha\o over Known. I made him 
a member of m\ f.nnily and he li\ed willi me Hav¬ 
ing' ten da\s’ leave, he is in London. He came into my 
liiirary just .iL the end of the last jHigo; and I Wo Ibinul 
out more trom him than from a do/en or two high oiliccrs 
back from the front. The Englishman has lemarkable 
endurance. He has no nerves. Cornered he will light 
as a tiger. He doesn’t mind dying and he dies heroic- 
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ally He loses twice as many men on every move os he 
need lose. Man for man, he is worth fi>e Germans— 
alone. In an army every German is worth five English¬ 
men. This sort of fighting, therefore, con be cam^ on 
for years and years. Fowler sometimes thmks it may 
Both sides lack mitiative. Both sides have Old World 
faults. The Australians, New Zealanders, and Ca¬ 
nadians (being Englishmen set iree) ore by far the best 
soldiers m this war This American youth is hke them. 
When he was appomted on the Colond’s staff, ho begged 
and begged to command a gun till he got it. He’s there 
to do the effective work—not for safety There's httlo 
chance, I fear, that he will come out whole—or come out 
at alL When he goes, he’ll be gone forever * Kiphng 
said, when his boy went off “I’D never see him ogam,” 
and now he’s dead 

This estimate of the English by Fowler is startlingly 
accurate. They lack knack Else, they d end the job 
qmckly They lack knack at all new tasks That’s the 
trouble inth theur government m war tune They manage 
their finances and their navy mcompornbly—two tasks 
they ve done for centuries—contmuously done. I came 
near -wnUng that they muddle ovcrytlung else I think 
they do 

A very well informed Dane from Copenhagen—uii 
Under Secretary in one department of his government— 
told mo lost mght after dinner and cigars, tlml ho often 
fears tliat the English will drive tiio Danes into llio war 
on the German side by their stupidity about presenting 
Dauisli trade—m spite of the fact tlial os cry Uirco Danes 
out of four aro pro-Bntisli I am told his judgment ma) 
bo twisted by Ibo trade troubles lluit ho bus to bandit 

nms pntphocy vu hapfiSy oot CulCOcU Mr lb* vat 

fQQ*t 
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THE “LUSITANIA” 

But he said that he knew the Germans were building 
twenty-four gigantic submarines. When they are ready 
they will come out for ships to and from the United 
States much farther out at sea than the scene of the 
Lusitania and Arabic attacks and consequently farther 
from danger of British attack. ^ 

Well, my poor letter is dwindling down to mere gossip, 
and it’s the dullest week of the year in London. Let me 
add my most hearty good wishes to you and Mrs. Wdson 
for the New Year and for all New Years. We keep in our 
trenches here with good spirits and unwearying efforts; and 
contrary to the predictions of wiser men, I still hope that 
the wax will end in 1916. Yet I confess I fear the wiser 
men who say 1917 or 1918 may guess better than I. 

Sincerely yours, 
Walter H. Page. 

Uust as I am about to seal this, pnvate information comes from Liverpool that 
German submarmes have sunk several British ships m the Irish Sea durmg the 
past week (W H P’s note ) 
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ally He loses twice as many man on every mo^e as he 
need lose Man for man, he is worth five Germans— 
alone. In an army every German is worth five English¬ 
men. This sort of fighting, therefore, con be earned on 
for years and years. Fowler sometimes thinks it may 
Both sides lack imtiative. Both sides have Old World 
faults. The Australians, New Zealanders, and Ca¬ 
nadians (bemg En glishmen set free) are by far the best 
soldiers m this war This Amencan youth is hke them. 
When he was appomted on the Colond’s staff, he begged 
and begged to command a gun till he got it. He’s there 
to do the effective work—not for safety There's httle 
chance, I fear, that ha will come out whole—or come out 
at alL When he goes, he’ll be gone forever * Kiplmg 
sank when his boy went off “111 never see him agam,” 
and now he’s dead 

Ttus estimate of the English by Fowler is startlingly 
accurate. They lack knack Else, they’d end the job 
qmckly They lack knack at all new tasks. That’s the 
trouble with their government m war tune ’They manage 
their finances and their navy mcomparably—two tasks 
they VO done for centuries—contmuously done I came 
near ivntmg that they muddle everythmg else I think 
they do 

A very wdl-infonned Done from Copenhagen—an 
Under Secretary m ono department of his govermnent— 
told mo last mght after dinner and cigars, that ho often 
fears that the English will drive the Danes into llio var 
on tlio German side by tlicir stupidity about proienting 
Dauisli trade—m spile of llio fact tlmt o> eiy tlireo Danes 
out of four are pro-Bnlisli I am told Ins judgmint may 
be iMistcd by the trade troubles that ho lias to handle. 

nsa iwflucy wu L^pfar na fulCUnl Itr KowUt cmjM oMt tJ tlM ^ 
(Dod CCB^tfag. 
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But lie said that he knew the Germans were building 
twenty-four gigantic submarines. When they are ready 
they will come out for ships to and from the United 
States much farther out at sea than the scene of the 
Lusitania and Arabic attacks and consequently farther 
from danger of British attack.^ 

Well, my poor letter is dwindling down to mere gossip, 
and it’s the dullest week of the year in London. Let me 
add my most hearty good wishes to you and Mrs. Wilson 
for the New Year and for all New Years. We keep in our 
trenches here with good spirits and unwearying efforts; and 
contrary to the predictions of wiser men, I stiff hope that 
the war will end in 1916. Yet I confess 1 fear the wiser 
men who say 1917 or 1918 may guess better than I. 

Sincerely yours, 
Walter H. Page. 

iJust as I am about to seal this, pnvate information comes from Liverpool that 
German submarines have sunk several British ships m the Irish Sea durm^ the 
past week (W H P’s note ) 



CHAPTER X 

PAGE AND THE “hODSE MBMORANDDM” 


I 


I N THE early part of January, 1916, Colonel House 
arrived in London, Nothing was said puhhcly 
about the purpose of the visit, but that purpose was 
hardly concealed President Wilson was reneivmg his 
efforts to end the war The whole proceeding caused 
Page the greatest misgiving By this tune the Ani- 
ba^ador had lost faith m the wisdom of President IVilson’s 
leadership He had tried to see the President s pomt of 
view, to sympathize with his attempts to solve the 
Lusilama cnais without mvolvmg the country m war, 
and to beheve that back of what Pago regarded os Air 
Wilson s inadequacy and mdccision there lay a wise and 
far-reaching pohey Now however, tlio facts pro\ed too 
strong for Pago. As lie passed m review tlio oiciits of 
eighteen months, the aspect Uiat clucll> appalled him was 
AH Wilson 8 apparent disposition to deal gently witli tlio 
Germans Pago did not necessarily regard tlio President 
as pro-Gcnuau^ ■-» Uio anti British noi>' which tlio 
Ambassador ix/' could alwujs ^ lUiu 


foreign [Xilioy, the dccjicat n prac¬ 
tically c\cry t*” 1911 tlie effect 

of tlio AniejT' •> to make for 

Gc^nun^ Great Bi was 

the case ^ ** London 

and tile* *'* hloL lUi 
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the failure to adopt a vigorous course m the Lusitania crisis 
and the submarine campaign. 

Meanwhile other happenings had added to Page’s dis¬ 
satisfaction with the Administration. The long drawn- 
out ai’gument over the Lusitania seemed to be approach¬ 
ing its end; Bernstorlf and Mr. Lansing had apparently 
hit upon some plan for setthng that question; just what 
the plan was no one knew, but that it did not comprise a 
disavowal by Germany and an admission of guilt was no 
secret. Such a settlement, Page believed, would only 
add to the humiliation of the United States; moreover, 
he did not t hink that even in the reparation Germany 
was then discussing, as a matter of grace rather than as 
a matter of j'ustice, her motives were at all sincere; 
one object, perhaps the compelling one, was to end an 
inconvenient quarrel Avith the United States, in the ex¬ 
pectation that Mr Wilson, having extracted these con¬ 
cessions from Germany, would concentrate all his energies 
on his disputes with Great Britam. The great German 
goal, as ever, was to use the Umted States to end the 
blockade. The uninterrupted transmission of essential 
war supphes from American to neutral ports, whence they 
could quickly be sent to Germany, was becoming more and 
more essential to German success. The hope of attaining 
this purpose, or, fading that, to cause a breach between 
Great Britain and the United States, was, as Page re¬ 
garded the pending Lusitania negotiations, the real pur¬ 
pose of the unsatisfactory concessions which Germany 
was evidently prepared to make. 

Another incident—an incident which only a few persons 
then knew anything about and which is made pubhc for 
the first tune in this Presidential correspondence—^was 
always present in Page’s mind, and did more perhaps than 
even the Lusitania controversy to break down his confi- 
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PAQB AND THE “HOUSE MEMORANDUM” 
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I N THE early part of January, 1916, Colonel House 
amved m London. Notlung was said publicly 
about tbe purpose of the visit, but that purpose was 
hardly concealed President Wilson was renewing his 
efforts to end the war Tbe whole proceeding caused 
Page the greatest misgiving By this tune the Am¬ 
bassador had lost fmth m the ivisdom of President Wilson’s 
leadership He had tried to see the President’s pomt of 
view, to sympathize with his attempts to solve tlie 
LiUiUmia crisis mthout mvolving the country m war, 
and to beheve that back of what Pago regarded as Mr 
Wilson’s inadequacy and mdccision there lay a wise and 
far-reachmg pohey Now, however, the facts proved too 
strong for Pago As ho iiasscd in roviow tlio events of 
eighteen months tlio asjiect that chiefly appalled linn was 
Mr Wilson s apparent disposition to deal gently witli Uio 
Germans Pago did not necessarily regard tlio President 
as pro-German, ^et tlio anli-Bnlish note wliicli tile 
Ambassador behoved, ho could always feel m Ainuicaii 
foreign jxihcy caused him Uio deepest anxiety In prac¬ 
tically every question since 1911 tlio iiiovitablo Ufect 
of the iViiicncan attitude was to make tilings casur for 
Gcnuaiiy and more difhcult for Great Britain Tins was 
tlio case with the Dcchiralion of London, willi Uio Dacia, 
mi ll the corresiiondcnco alioul Uie blockade, mid with 
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the failure to adopt a \ i^uioub courbc in the Lusitania cribis 
and the vsnhnunine eainpai^irn 

Aleanwlnle olla'r happeniiii^.s luul added to Page’s dis- 
batibfaetion \Mth the Adminibtnition. The long drawn- 
out aiguincnt o\er l!u* Liisilaniu bceined to be approach¬ 
ing itb end; PeiUbtorff and Mr. Laiibing had apparently 
hit iijion bonio jilan for settling that (jncbtion; just 
the ])lan uas no one kneu, but tliatiLdid not comprise a 
diba\o\\al 1)> flormany and an admibsion of gurlt ^\as no 
secret. Sudi a M‘ttlement» I\ige lielie\ed, would only 
add to the hunuliation of tlie United Slates; moreover, 
he did not tlimk that o\en m the reparation Germany 
was then diseubsing, as a matter of grace rather than as 
a matter of jiibtiee, her motnes ^^ele at all sincere, 
one objec't, jicihapb the eompelling one, ^\as to end an 
incoiuement (piairel vith the United States, in the ex¬ 
pectation that Mr Wilson, having e.xtracted these con- 
cessioiib from Geimany, would concentrate all Ins energies 
on his disputes witii Great Britain. The great German 
goal, as ever, was to use the United States to end the 
blockade The uninterrupted transnrission of essential 
w'ai* supplies from American to neutral ports, wdrence they 
could quickly be sent to Germany, was becoming more and 
more essential to German success. The hope of attaining 
tins purpose, or, failing that, to cause a breach between 
Great Britain and the Umted States, was, as Page re¬ 
garded the pending Lusitania negotiations, the real pur¬ 
pose of the unsatisfactory concessions which Germany 
was evidently prepared to malce. 

Another incident—an incident which only a few persons 
then knew anything about and which is made public for 
the first time in this Presidential correspondence—^was 
always present in Page’s mmd, and did more perhaps than 
even the Lusitania controversy to break down his confi- 
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dence m the Wilson administration. In the latter part of 
September, 1915, Mr Alexander C Kirk, Secretary at 
the American Embassy m Berhn, appeared m London and 
immediately reported to Mr Irwm Laughhn. Mr Kirk’s 
story was of such an unprecedented character that Mr 
Laughlm at once conducted him to the Ambassador He 
was the bearer of a parcel of documents which Mr James 
W Gerard, Amencan Ambassador at Berlm, regarded os 
so important and so dangerous that he would not take the 
nsk o£ makmg any telegraphic or written commumcation 
concemmg them. Hence he had dispatched them to Page 
by one of his own secretaries Page exammed the docu¬ 
ments, and immediately sent the followmg telegram to 
Washmgton 


To 1 /k Secrelory of SUUe 

London, September 25,1915 

SEcnBrAar of State, 

Washmgton 

2855, September 25, 2 f in 
Confidential for the Secretary 

itefemng to package of papers fonrarded m depart¬ 
ment pouch to Berhn which you instructed Gerard to 
return to you personally, 1 transmit Iho following tele¬ 
gram, wntteu by Kirk, Third Secretary of Berhn Eni 
bossy, Mho has como hero under Gerard s oral mstmcUoiis 
to send it, as it could not safely bo dispatched from Berlin 
Kirk remains hero pendmg your instructions. Papers arc 
m m> safe 

“Packagem questionwbidi Imsbeen placed ailli oUitr 
official notes pendmg recupl of mslnicUous froai tlio 
DeparUucnl, Mas mad\crlciill> ojiuiud by Mr Gerard 
himself and as miporlaiico of contents Mas instuiitl) 
pcrcciNcd, all papers Merc cximuiicd. Package found to 
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contain statements in duplicate of accounts of German 
Embassy in Washington together with supportmg vouch¬ 
ers in the original or certihed copy. Vouchers show that 
$5,000 was paid to Archibald for propagtmda, $4,500 to 
Marcus Braun, editor of Fair Play, $3,000 to Miss Ray 
Beveridge for a lecture tour, and $1,000 to Edwin Emerson 
for travelling expenses. In addition statements from the 
Western Union Telegraph-Cable Company contam names 
of persons in the United States and elsewhere to whom 
messages were sent by the German Embassy, as weU as 
purpose of message, whether propaganda or ofScial busi¬ 
ness. These statements show also the biU for cables to 
Bogota from April first to the tenth amounted to over 
four thousand dollars and to Guatemala three thousand 
and to Shanghai two thousand. Large sums spent in 
cables to Mexico City, Manila, Honolulu, Haiti, and 
Buenos Aires in that paper appear to furnish authentic 
list of all kinds of German agents iu the United States and 
elsewhere and also indicate extent and direction of Ger¬ 
man propaganda. 

“In this connection, Mr. Gerard considers that Depart¬ 
ment would be justified in examining papers in question, 
especially in view of the fact that since beginning of war, 
American Embassy in Berhn has found it necessary to 
direct seventeen notes to the German Foreign Office 
protesting against opening of mail addressed to the 
Ambassador. These protests have, for most part, been 
ignored, while in the single case where a letter to another 
Chief of Mission in Berlin was opened, an official apology 
was made before protest was lodged. 

“Mr. Gerard, in accordance with his custom in opening 
correspondence, did not tear envelopes or break seals of 
this parcel hut detached bottom flap of envelope without 
it. 
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“In View of nature of documents it did not seem advis¬ 
able to photograph them m Berhn or entrust them to 
regular courier " 

American Ambassador, 
London 

The documents which Mr Kirk had brought from 
Mr Gerard m Berhn to Page were the records of Count 
Bemstorff, German Ambassador to the Umted Stales, 
containing the finnnaal details of his propaganda ac¬ 
tivities m the Umted States and other countries They 
showed his disbursement of $5,000 to J F J iVrchiliald, 
the American journalist m German and Austnan pay, 
whose papers, recently mtercepted and published by the 
Bntish, had caused 1he disnussal of Doctor Dumba os 
Austrian Ambassador to the Umted Stales They dis¬ 
closed BemstoriTs payments to many oilier persons 
engaged, m the Umt^ States and cIso«horc, m spreading 
German propaganda, mdeed, they gai o a coniplolo picture 
of Bemstorff usmg his ambassadonal post at IVaslunglon 
as a headquarters for conducting a hvely campaign, 
throughout tlio world lu favour of Gcniian purposes and 
m hoslihty to the Umted Stales Practicallj all Uic o„cnt3 
mentioned by Count Bemstorff had been attacking 
itmcncaa wor-tmio pohey, m some mstaiiccs pcrsoiiully 
assailing President Wilson hero was the proof, m Uio fomi 
of official Gentian documents, lliat tlio Gcniioii Amhuisu- 
dor had been financing tlicse attacks lure, indeed, ueru 
Count BemstoriTs records of Ins disbursements for that 
purpose Mora extraordumiy still it apiaare-d that 
Mr Gerard had uncoiered tlie-su mcnmiimting iHqHrs m 
the jVmencau diplomatic jioucli sent from the Statu De¬ 
partment to Berlin In nliat maimer hud all this uv idnicu 
found its Muy mto so muppropruitu a hubilut? Quo 
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^vould have concluded that fate had played a sony trick 
on BemstorlT in placing the facts that were more than 
sufficient to destroy his diplomatic cai-eer in the one place 
where they could do him the most harm, and that corre¬ 
spondingly it had done the American Government a great 
kindness in thus delivering its enemy into its hands. 

Subsequent events disclosed, however, that fortune 
had had nothing to do with this transaction. The man 
who had entrusted these confidenticd documents to the 
American diplomatic pouch was none other than Count 
BemstorlT liimself. One day in early September, prob¬ 
ably about the time that popular excitement over the 
Dumba disclosure was most keen, Ajnbassador Bernstorff 
called at the State Department. He had a package, the 
German Ambassador said, which he wished to forward 
to Germany in the Department’s official mail bag. Would 
the Department consent to send it? Count Bemstorff 
treated the matter as unimportant, and gave the impres¬ 
sion that the papers in question concerned trifling and 
routine administrative details. Permission having been 
obtained, he dehvered a sealed envelope, which was 
put in the Department’s pouch and in due course 
reached Mr. Gerard. Mr. Gerard opened it, in the some¬ 
what ingenious manner Mr. Kirk describes in his message. 
Even though Mr. Gerard had observed that it was ad¬ 
dressed to the German Foreign Minister, he would have 
had every right to investigate, for it came in the American 
pouch, and an Ambassador is entitled to know what docu¬ 
ments he has been asked to transmit. The resultant 
“find,” however, astonished and shocked Mr. Gerard. 
Obviously he could not dehver the papers to their ap¬ 
pointed destiaation; the information in them was some¬ 
thing that his government was entitled to receive; the only 
course was to return them to Washington. But he could 
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not send such dangerous papers from Berlm, the nak of 
discovery was too great. This is the reason that he very 
judiciou^ dispatched them, by the hand of a trusted 
couner, to Page for transmission to Mr Lansmg 

Page at once sent the papers to the State Department, 
They were nmnediately forwarded agam to Mr Gerard, 
with instructions to hand them to the German Foreign 
Secretarj 

Page refers to this proceedmg several times m his letters. 
It really preyed upon his mmd That the State Depart¬ 
ment had obtamed first-hand evidence disclosmg Bem- 
storlFB subversive activities m the Umled States, and still 
failed to demand the Ambassador s recall, was only one 
aspect that shocked him. Above aU was his humihating 
di^>ery of the contempt and cymcism mth which the 
German Ambassador treated the Administration Beni- 
storlF evidently regarded the State Department with so 
httle seriousness that he used it for transmitting his most 
secret papers,—and papers that betrayed his plottings 
against the country whose hospitahty ho enjojcd In 
Pago 8 view the act of Rlr Lnn^g—and prcsuniablj of 
the President—m persislmg m scndmg these documents 
to the German Government, after Page, m accordance 
with Mr Gerard's request, had sent them to Waslmigton 
Bunply showed that they were prepared to resort to all 
means, oien to the suppression of evidence, m tlicir 
dotcnnmntion to avoid a rupture witli Germany Coimiig 
after a long course of sinular happemngs, it dc3lro>cd 
any rcmaimng confidence Pago may Im\o had in Rlr 
Wilson’s desire to protect Amencaa interest and honour, 
and henccfortli it influenced all Ins lluuking and nnling 
about tlio President. In port it accomits for tlio lone of 
tliQ memorandum wlucli ho wrote about ColonJ House* 
Msit to London m January, 1916 
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Events crowd one another. 

Lunch to-day: Sir Edward Grey, Lord Robert Cecil, 
House, Laughlin, and I. House said: “The United States 
would like Great Britain to do whatever would help the 
United States to aid the Allies,” and he said that this is the 
way the President feels. Much taUc along the same hne. 
House made it pltdn, however, that if the President openly 
came out for the Allies, he could not command the public 
sentiment of the country. This (eis matters stand to-day 
with Congress in session) is no doubt hterally true. But 
it raises a deeper question. That is to say, public senti¬ 
ment is now neutral and to a great degree not interested 
in the war. But is not this the result of the President’s 
own work in preaching the duty of personal neutrahtyp 
Suppose the President had contented himself with declar¬ 
ing the neutrality of the Government, with seeing to it that 
the Government was really neutral, but had refrained, in 
his several speeches and in his Messages, from exhorting 
the people to a strict personal neutrality—suppose he had 
refrained from labouring our detachment and our un¬ 
concern—wouldn’t there have been a better general under¬ 
standing of the war and a stronger and more general 
natural feehng for the Allies than there now isP This is a 
point of much importance. Hasn’t the President done all 
he could to make the people detachedP Then, after that 
event, isn’t House using their detachment as an expla¬ 
nation of his detached conduct? There has somewhere in 
this business been a lack of such leadership as the President 
showed about the domestic issues of the early part of his 
Administration. 

The President to-day sends House a telegram to the 
effect that the German submarine controversy being laid, 
all the pressure of criticism will be made on Great Britain 
—a certain fierce, blue-bellied Presbyterian tone in it. 
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war, not on the ments of the cause, but by a carefully 
sprung tnck. When I said that the way to get into the 
war was for a proper cause—to decline to bo hoodwinked 
about the Lusilania at (or and) to send Bernstorff home 
because he gave money to Von Papen which went to 
bomb-throwers, etc., etc —of which the Department of 
State has documentary evidence —this is the way to get 
mto the war—then House objected that we must do it the 
President’s own way Of course such an mdirect scheme 
IS doomed to failure—is wrong, m fact. 

Of course, too, as I told House, nobody hero would dare 
talk about peace, and that, if they did dare, nobody would 
dare accept the Presidents mtervontion.” They no 
longer have confidence m the President. 

The next day (Thursday, February 10th) House told 
mo that the better plan would bo simply to have the 
President mvito both sides to hold a conference and lot 
them work it out themselves—as if they would now 
confer 1 

House told me that wed have a meelmg on itfon- 
day—^Asquith, Grey, Readmg Lloyd George, he, and 
I No, wo won’t. No member of tlie Goiernmonl can 
afford to discuss any such subject, not one of tlicni has 
any confidence m the strengthof the President for action. 

Therefore on Friday, 11 February I told House that 
I couldn’t go with bun to nay such conference, and I 
wouldn t. 

Ho didn t seem surprised for (I lliink) ho had dis¬ 
covered tliat such a conference was utlier un))OS3ihIo or 
dangerous lie confessed that ho was uuuisj on tvio 
account ’ 

'Tlus memorandum gives only a faint conception of 
Pago’s mood at tlial tunc In his discussion witli Laighsh* 
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men, and even Avith the members of his own staff, he 
maintained a strict diplomatic reserve, it Avas character¬ 
istic of his frank nature, hoAvever, that, in setting forth his 
vieAvs Avith the President’s personal representative, he 
should not mince matters to the shghtest degree. The 
fact is that recent events had completely exhausted his 
patience. The contempt shoAvn by Bernstorff for the 
United States, and the failure of the President to resent 
this contempt, Avas a sore Avound to Page’s proud American 
soul. What he looked upon as the indirection of this 
latest peace proposal also stirred him deeply. Blessed by 
Heaven Avith great facihty of speech—sometimes almost 
to a disconcerting extent—^he noAV unburdened himself 
m a quarter Avhere his outspokenness at least could not 
subject him to the charge of deceit—^to President Wilson’s 
closest personal confidant. Page spent one whole eve¬ 
ning Avith Colonel House discussing the President’s war 
pohcy, taking it up poiut by pomt from the day the Ger¬ 
mans invaded Belgium. Striding up and doAm his room, 
speaking Avith the rapidity that marked his utterance in 
his intense and excited moments. Page on this memorable 
evening characterized each step in the Wilsonian war 
programme. From the beginning, the whole thing seemed 
to him a gigantic calamity. The criticisms Page had been 
writing Colonel House and the President he now re¬ 
peated in the most expressive language. He could find 
only one episode m American history which compared 
Avith Wilson’s behaAdour in the war. Page had been a 
student of Jefferson from his boyhood, his favourite ideas 
on social organization he had obtained from his favourite 
philosopher of democracy; in certain aspects Jefferson 
had heen the mspiration of his life. But his admiration 
for the great Virginian was not one-sided; it was dis¬ 
criminating to a degree. There Avas one chapter in 
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Jefferson s career, which above all others, Page had never 
respected Jefferson s attitude toward Great Britain and 
France in the tune of the Napoleonic wars he had always 
regarded as a blemish on a great career The quiet 
acceptance of repeated insults, the refusal to act on the 
sinlungs and captures of American ships and the impress¬ 
ment of American seamen, the failure to realize the m- 
evitabihty of war the stubborn neglect to moke prepa¬ 
ration for hostihties—these derehctions Page had ^ways 
regarded as seriously detracting from Jefferson’s character 
as a statesman And now Page pictured President 
Wilsons attitude toward this great European war as 
almost a perfect parallel to Jefferson m his weakest period 
Far worse, mdeed, for Jefferson s laxity was cxplamed m 
large part by the weakness of the infant nation m the 
early I9th Century, while Wilson had at his bock a giant 
country, inlhutely nch m resources m wcaltli, in leader¬ 
ship and m men It is a pity that no stenographic report 
of Page 8 conversation of tliat ovemng exists, for it would 
bo an histone document of great importance The Plu- 
tarcluan parallel between Jefferson and Wilson, faced witli 
such a similar set of circumstances, would bo a htemiy 
treasure of high order Pages vividness and mtcnsit) 
usually increased as tlie discussion proceeded, and on tins 
occasion, ns liis interest m the subject grow, Uio energy of 
his language became more marked \a a chniax. Page 
could find only one word tlial adequately expressed llio 
American war policy since the LusUania tliat policy wiii 
ho declared, llio policy of ‘ cowardice ' It was Jcffirvoii 
all o\cr again 1 

Pago was just as outspoken about tlio plan now afoot for 
peace ^ 

If tile Ilnlish public luinis that tins is going on' 
he said to Colonel House Imlf seriously, liulf good 
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natiireclly, “you ill be lucky if you oi’c not thrown into the 
Thames.” lie declined to have anything to do with the 
plan or to attend any meeting at Avhich it was to be 
discussed. 

At fu’st Page’s opposition to tin’s proposal may appear 
strange, for it had many points of leseiublancc with the 
same plan he had suggested in a letter to the President on 
October 6, 1911-.^ Theie was one way, he wrote at that 
time, in \\hich the United States could bring the war to an 
end i\Ir. Wilson should announce the terms of a satis¬ 
factory peace—such as disaimament and a Belgian 
indemnity. At that time Great Britain and France 
would gladly have accepted some such basis of settlement. 
Page believed that the United States should accompany 
this proposal with the dcclai’ation that if Germany re¬ 
fused then the resources of lliis country would be cast on 
the side of the iVlhes. So far as the record shows, this 
suggestion made no impression on President Wilson, but 
the programme now brought forth by Colonel House was 
much hlce Page’s rejected scheme of fifteen months before. 
In essence, the new proposal was to present Germany 
certam terms of peace; if Germany rejected them, the 
United States would intervene in the war on the side of 
the Alhes. The fact that fifteen months had passed, how¬ 
ever, Page regarded as having completely changed the 
European problem. In October, 1914, the Umted States 
had no reason for taking part in the war except the general 
grounds of humanity and justice and, m a long survey, its 
regard for its own national future and safety. The Ameri¬ 
can Republic at that time had no quarrel with Germany 
and no specific grievance of its own against that nation. 
By January, 1916, however, we had suffered a series of 
outrages almost unparalleled m history. We had our own 


iSee ante, page 157. 
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honour, our own mterests, our own position in the world 
to maintain. If we were gomg to war, Pago behoved, we 
should go to war m the first place to mamtain that dignity 
and honour, the self-respect of the nation demanded 
straightforward action, not a roundabout approach to the 
great subject. 

Page felt so deeply that, as he records, he refused to 
attend the dinner at which the proposal was to be dis¬ 
cussed. The meetmg nevertheless was held at the house 
of Lord Reading, at that time Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer Page was entirely right about the prevailing 
attitude of the British popular mind toward peace 
Emotion ran so high m London that it nas necessary to 
observe the utmost secrecy “If it were known that wo 
were meetmg for the purpose of dhscusBmg peace,” re¬ 
marked Su: Edward Grey to Colonel House, “every 
wmdow m my house would bo smashed ” It is onlj 
recently mdccd that the world has learned that, in 
February, 1916, the foremost leaders of the Bnlish Em¬ 
pire, Mr Asqmth, Sir Edward Grey, Mr iVrthur J 
Balfour, hir Lloyd George, and Lord Reading qmolly 
met one evening with Colonel House to consider a plan 
that had two allcmatives cither a jicaco fairly satisfactory 
to tlio Alhes or the entrance mlo the war of the Unitcil 
States on tlicir side It was proposed to offer Germany 
a choice that was essentially an ultmiatuni accept this 
settlement of tlio war, or accept Mncncu ns an enemy in 
anusl Tins plan is the one cmhodied in a document timt 
promises to become lustonc us Uio“Housu Mcmomndimi 
Lord Grey has made it pubhc for llie first lime in Ins book 
“Twcnty-fl\o Years." The jMpir, us Lord Grc\ pub¬ 
lishes it, was the joint production of luinstlf and Coloml 
House It IS sigmticanlly dated on Wuslmigtun s birth¬ 
day, 1916 
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Memorandum 

(Confidential) 

Colonel House told me that President Wilson was ready, 
on hearing from France and England, to propose that a 
conference should be summoned to put an end to the war. 
Should the ^Vllics accept this proposal, and should Ger¬ 
many refuse it, the United States would probably enter 
the war against Germany. 

Colonel House expiesscd the opinion that, if such a 
conference met, it would secure peace on terms not un¬ 
favourable to the jUlies; and if it failed to secure peace, 
the Uiutcd States nould leave the Conference as a 
belligerent on the side of the iVUies, if Germany was un¬ 
reasonable Colonel House expressed an opinion decidedly 
favourable to the restoration of Belgium, the transfer of 
Alsace and Lorraine to France, and the acquisition by 
Russia of an outlet to the sea, though he thought that the 
lost territory incurred by Germany in one place would 
have to be compensated to her by concessions to her in 
other places outside Europe. If the Allies delayed ac¬ 
cepting the offer of President Wilson, and if, later on, the 
course of the war was so rnffavoureible to them that the 
mtervention of the United States would not be effective, 
the United States would probably disinterest themselves 
in Europe and look to their protection in their own 
way 

I said that I felt the statement, coming from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, to be a matter of such im¬ 
portance that I must inform the Prime Minister and my 
colleagues; but that I could say uothmg until it had re¬ 
ceived their consideration. The British Government 
could, under no circumstances, accept or make any 
proposal except in consultation and agreement with the 
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Allies, I thought that the Cabinet would probably feel 
that the present situation would not justify them in 
approaching their alhes on this subject at the present 
moment, but, as Colonel House had an mtimate conver¬ 
sation with M Bnand and M Jules Cambon m Pans, I 
should think it nght to tell M Bnand pnvately, through 
the French Ambassador m London, what Colonel House 
had said to us, and I should, of course, whenever there 
was an opportumty, be ready to milt the matter over 
with M Bnand, if he desired it,* 

RG 

The reference to M Bnand concerns an important 
meeting between that French statesman, then Prune 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Colonel 
House, m the course of the Amoncan’s recent visit to Pans 
At that time Colonel House informed the French Premier 
that the Umted States had no mtention of standing aside 
if It became apparent that abstention from nar would 
result m a German victory Tins com crsaliou was rcall) 
a commitment by the Uiulcd States to Franco of an 
unprecedented kmd The Uiutcd States wislied to be 
informed if, and when, our military assistance was needed 
to prevent tlio tnuraph of Germany Any time tlio 
Frcncli Government would notify Washington tliat our 
aid was mdispcnsahio, tlien this md would bo forlJiconuiig 
The onlv condition President Wilson deimiiided was tliut 
ho rcceiso this noUCcalioa in time to make Anancau 
assistance dccisivo. If word came at too lalo a dale to 
gi\o tins couulrj any chance of aiding tffeclatlj Uiui 
wo could not rtganl it In other words, lliu Umtol 
Slates w ishcd to enter a going concun, not u huiikmiil oiu. 
The proiMWal niiiouiilcd to a demand limt Iruiict, m case 

—Xvtslx G,« loon,** tj tiMausl Gtrr eriAltAga ItA 1/ 1,,^1'^ICA 
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she was able to see her approaching destruction far enough 
aliead, should, so to speak, sound the tocsin, in which case 
this country Nsouid hasten to her assistance. The French 
Republic never sent Wiishington such a message. 

Of the several statesincn present at tliis meeting at 
Lord Reading’s house, Grey was the only one who posi¬ 
tively endoiscd the proposal embodied m the “House 
iMemorandum.” On the other hand, not one spoke 
against it, and the sentiment, on the whole, was rather 
favourable. All cxpicssed an opuiion except Lord Read¬ 
ing, \^ho merely sat and listened. Lloyd George tallied 
much and laid the utmost emphasis upon tlie mfluence of 
Wilson. The world situation, he declared, lay m the 
President’s hands; he could malce peace at any time and 
practically dictate the terms of settlement. Asqmth’s 
attitude was non-conunittal although he displayed no 
hostility to the plan. 

In the interest of strict historic accuracy, however, it 
must be pointed out that the proposal so secretly dis¬ 
cussed that evening was not identically the one which is 
printed in the memohs of Lord Grey. This text contains 
an important word that did not appear in the original 
version. The document, as drawn by Colonel House and 
the Foreign Secretary, was taken to Washington by 
Colonel House and laid before the President. The Presi¬ 
dent, Lord Grey relates, approved it and sent it back to 
London with o^y one change. Lord Grey does not dis¬ 
close just what the change made by President Wilson was, 
but it may be revealed m this place. As the paper came 
to the President the last sentence of the first paragraph 
ran thus: “Should the Alhes accept this proposal, and 
should Germany refuse it, the Umted States would enter 
the war against Germany.” This phrasing, of course, 
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made the document an absolute commitment by the 
Umted States Between the words “would” and “enter” 
the President now inserted the word “probably”, so that 
the important phrase read, “The Umted States would 
probably enter the war ’ 

It 13 not hkely that Page ever saw this memorandum, 
either before or after it had been subjected to Presidential 
revision, as his own memorandum shows, however, ho was 
acquamted with its substance and strongly disapproved 
Opmions may differ as to his judgment, but on one 
pomt at least he was nght—the plan proved utterly 
futde. In Page a mind, this scheme simply amounted to 
trifling with a subject of the most momentous conse¬ 
quence The unfortunate fact is that Page had no longer 
any confidence m President Wilson Had he seen the 
memorandum, after the President had inserted a word 
that changed the whole document from a deilmtc pledge 
to a conditional one—one that still, after the prelunmaiy 
steps had been taken, left the President free to retreat 
before the irravocablo step—Pago would unquestionably 
have regarded that change os merely coufimimg Ins lack 
of fmth Ho would haio looked upon it ns another 
instance of that mdecision that mnbihly to do nn> tiling 
positive which, m his opmion had marked tlio President s 
course from tlio first. Tlicro were other reasons why the 
Ambassador would liaio looked on tins oullmo of peace 
03 an madequalo programme. The European situation, 
the iVnibassador well understood, made luipmcticablc any 
attempt to end tlio war on tins basis The ‘House 
Alemoranduiii did not sulficicully regard tlio compluxi- 
lies of European iiobtics Great Unlaiii was not the oiil) 
AUied power in particular there was I ranee Lord 
Grey relates Umt the substance of tins docuineiit was 
communicated to France through the h reach Aiiihassador 
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made the docnment an absolute commitment by the 
United States Betweenthewords "would’and "enter' 
the President now inserted the word "probably”, go that 
the important phrase read, "The Umted States would 
probably enter the war ’ 

It IS not likely that Page ever saw this memorandum, 
either before or after it had been subjected to Presidential 
revision, as his own memorandum shows, however, ho was 
acquamted with its substance and strongly disapproi ed 
Opmions may differ as to his judgment, but on one 
pomt at least he was right—^the plan proved utterl) 
futde In Page s mmd, this scheme simply amounted to 
tnfhng with a subject of the most momentous conse¬ 
quence. 'The unfortunate fact is that Page had no longer 
any confidence m President Wilson. Had ho seen the 
memorandum, after the President had inserted a word 
that changed the whole document from o defimto pledge 
to a conditional one—one that stfll, after tlio prchminor) 
stops had been taken, left the President free to retreat 
before the irrevocable step—^Pngo would unqnestionahlj 
hai e regarded that change as merely confirming his lack 
of faith Ho would haio looked upon it ns anotlicr 
instance of that mdccision, that mobility to do am thing 
positu e which, m his opimon had marked the President s 
course from tlio first. There were other reasons why tlic 
Ambassador would haio looked on tins outhno of peace 
ns an inadequate programme Tlie European situation 
the Ambassador well understood, made impracticable an) 
attempt to end the war on tins basis The "House 
Memorandum did not suincicntl) regard the compicii 
lies of European pohtics Great Bntain was not the otil} 
Allied power in particular there was rrance Lonl 
GroN relates that the substance of this document was 
communicated to rrance llirougli tlic French Anihasmdor 
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in London, but that France ignored it. That the proposal 
would be unAvelcome to Frenchmen may be assumed. 
This memorandum did not contemplate the complete 
defeat of Germany; its acceptance would have been a 
humihation for the Fatherland, it is true, for the cession 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France and of Constantinople to 
Russia would have seemed something almost inconceivable 
in face of the existing military strength of Germany. 
StiU, peace on these terms would not have represented 
the final triumph that France regarded as essential to 
her safety as a nation. The very existence of their 
country, Frenchmen beheved, depended on the destruc¬ 
tion of Germany as a military power. France had suc¬ 
ceeded in consohdating Great Britain, Italy, and Russia 
as Afiies in this war. French statesmen beheved that this 
was something they would never be able to do again. 
They were therefore convinced that if they could not 
utterly defeat Germany this tune, they could never 
accomplish it, on the other hand, unless they did defeat 
Germany, they beheved that France as an independent 
nation had come to its end. Amy halfway measures with 
Germany, even though they represented great German 
concessions, would merely postpone for a short time the 
collapse of their country. The American proposal for 
endmg the war did not aim at any such unquestioned 
destruction of German mihtary power. It left intact the 
German Army, the German Navy, the German industrial 
and mihtary machme Peace on these terms would mean 
that Germany would be able to recuperate her forces and 
economic strength, and in the course of ten or fifteen 
years, or perhaps earher, start the war again. In the be- 
ginnmg Page had insisted, as had most observers, that any 
peace which left the way open to a resumption of the 
conflict in any appreciable time, would be worse than the 
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self here. I throk he belongs to more learned scientific 
soaeties m England than any other American. He is 
one of our most distinguished physicists, and his in¬ 
ventions m telegraphy—^vnth especial reference to cables 
and cable aervice—have brought bun the fnendship of all 
the great scientific men m the kmgdom. The British 
Government is now usmg an mvention of his which 
doubles the service of every cable it has Characteristi¬ 
cally Squier simply made them a present of it till the war 
ends He has, therefore, added real distinction to tliis 
Embassy—m a most unusual way Besides, ho seems to 
be as good a mflitary man as he is a scientific investigator 
The army men here hold him m the greatest esteem lie 
has Kitchener’s frank confidence He was the guest for 
weeks of the British Headquarters m Froneo The reports 
that he has prepared for our War Department and tJio 
War College, will, I am told, bo the textbooks on military 
subjects hereafter A British General asked mo the otlicr 
day, apropos of Squier’s gomg homo, why such a man in 
our army was not promoted “Squier a mere Liculcnnnl 
Coloucll If wo had him, wo’d moke him a Brigadier 
General a Lieutenant General, a General, or a Field 
Marshall ’’ I take the hbcrtj to suggest that ^oii send 
for him Ho can tell jou more about the militaiy situ 
alien Uian any other man I know By the waj. Ins 
permanent successor hero ought not to bo a man of lower 
rank than a Colonel—of higher rank if possible It « 
hard for ^ ou and me, who liaio smileil at ranks and gold 
lace all our lives, to appreciate tlic immensurolilo distance 
here between a Captain (sav) and a Brigadier General 
It IS quite as great a dilfcrencc as liclwccu a stenog 
raplicr m llie War Department and the Sccrelnrv of M nr 
Tlio English ought to lie drawn and quartered for llinr 
sluggish 8lupidit> in forever abusing one another and for 
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forever grumlDling. They seem to have (with their Allies, 
all of whom they maintain by money and supphes) the 
military" situation v ell in hand. The Germans have had a 
hard blow and a serious setback at Verdun. In spite of 
that, the prevalent Enghsh mood is a mood of depression. 
They fear that they can never in a real victory but only 
a draw—and this just when they have voted for con¬ 
scription and can thus continue to put men into the field— 
a larger reserve than Germany has. Waves of feehng 
sweep over them as billows break on a rocky shore. But 
the rock remains after the billows are all gone—^lucidly 
for them. My ovm belief is that the only invincible 
thing in Europe are these same Enghsh. If all Europe 
were against them instead of the Germans, still they’d win 
in the long run. Yet they wangle and become “grouchy ” 
and dechne even to permit their friends to Imow what they 
are doing I could vith truth teU the whole race what 
I’ve often told groups of them—^that they are good for 
nothing except to become ancestors of Americans and 
Colonials. In America and their large colonies, the 
Enghsh become free and hopeful. The despair, the 
depression, the melancholy, the sIoav ichor in the blood— 
of all Europeans, vdth the possible exception of the 
French—^is what damns them ah. It turns their eyes 
inward and backward. And yet these are the only 
invincible people in this world—this race. Perhaps I’ve 
told you that I talk with many women who have come 
to ask me to have inquiries made about their sons 
and husbands who are “missing.” “Missing” generally 
means dead, and that is what they aU fear. But they 
hope that it may mean imprisonment. They tell their 
stories with the same fortitude, the same self-restraint, 
the same sorrowful pride—^noblewomen and working 
women alike The Spartan women were weakhngs beside 
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the English I daily grow stronger m my Amencanism— 
real Amencanism, not the hyphenated counterfeit For 
the Bntiah race is the best race yet mixed and dei eloped 
on this globe, and this race comes to its best under freer 
and more mobile conditions than this ramy isle of dukes 
and earls permits People here now discuss everyllung 
with reference to “after the war ’ “What are wo gomg 
to do after the war? What do we do best? ” I ha\ o an 
easy answer “Send your children to the Umted States 
Your daughters will become handsomer and jour sons 
more adaptable—they’ll be English set free that's what 
an Amencan is The best thing you ve ever done is to 
breed men for freer lands ’ And they behove it— 
some of ’em do at least. These English are the most 
mtorestmg study m the world Just when >ou’d hko 
to hang them for their stupidity, jou become aware 
of such noble stuff m them tliat >ou thank God that 
they were your ancestors And Europe would bo a bloodj 
slave pen to-day but for them Its a shambles as il 

IS 

They are not gomg to get tnmd Peace? Yes, on their 
terms And, wliilo tlicy are fighting for their hi cs, tlicj 
are the only nation that is not fighting also for booh 
And among many things Uial this war is tcachmg them 
IS the stupidity of tlicir arrogance -tthen lhe> tnico pro¬ 
voked us to war Tlicv patlioUcall) j earn for our ulniosl 
good-will —01 cn while tlioj (some of them at least) cur<c 
us hlj admiration for Uicir racial qualities deciwas 
while m> impatience with llicir wn>8 is heiglitcncd 1 
could ivnto a book in worship of tlicm and niiotlicr l>ook 
damning them—boUi true, botli concrete, liotli de(initel) 
pro%'mg m> tliesis 

And tluis the wenrj, wearing endless hut interesting 
da^’S go on A sort of new Old orld w ill emerge at hut. 
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wherein the Enghsh will still be dominant and—^let us 
hope—chastened and humbler and, therefore, greater 
than ever. 

Sincerely yours, 
Walter H. Page. 


To ilie President 

Embassy of the United States of America, 

London, June 1, 1916. 

Dear Mr. pREsmENr: 

I have periods of great irritation with the English— 
almost of impatience with them. I suppose that any 
people would he put on edge by such a strain as this war. 
But not even such a strain can excuse the foolish flurry 
that public opinion here is having over one word in your 
speech to the League to Enforce Peace. You are reported 
to have said that we are not concerned with the causes 
or the objects^ of this war. Forgetting aU tlie rest of your 
speech, the press and the people have singled out the word 
“objects” and read it to mean that you see no purpose in 
the conflict, etc., etc, etc. I am sending House a lot 
of newspaper clippings: I spare you such things—except 
the enclosed letter that Lord Cromer wrote to the Times. 

My analysis of this whole unhappy incident—^for it has 
its serious as well as its siUy side—^is this: The German 
people are getting tired of the war—as who is not? They 
have been fed on “victories” that were fictitious and 
especially on the promise of victories that have not been 
won. Now their loyalty and submission must he fed on 


^On May 27, 1916, President Wilson spoke before the League to Enforce Peace 
in Washington In this address he declared that “the United States was not con¬ 
cerned with the causes and objects of the war The obscure foundations from 
which its stupendous flood has burst forth we are not mterested to search for or to 
explore.” It is doubtful if any of Mr Wilson’s pubhc utterances caused as much 
pam as this m the Alhed counties 
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some other diet The GermaD leaders, thererore, have set 
gomg a great peace hubbub TVe want peace, tee'll make 
peace It a the stupid English, who are whipped, that 
wiU not make peace. The con tinuan ce of the war, there¬ 
fore, IS wholly the fault of the English and then Alhes 
Thus, they to shift the responsibihtj for whateier 
fighting must yet be done off their oivn shoulders—to sai c 
then: face to their oivn people and mcadentally to affect 
neutral opmion The English, who ha^e recciied no 
peace proposal from the Germans and who. Sir Edward 
Grey recently informed me, have not men discussed 
peace with their Alhes, of course understand this piece 
of German strategy, are annoyed by it—so annoyed that 
they have, for a time at least, banished tlio word “peace ’ 
from their vocabulary A Indy said to me to-da> ‘ I no 
longer use the word it smells German—os German as 
Kultur ’ 

It IS on this mood that ^our word "objects” fell, and 
the anti-Amcncan-Govemmcnt fcohng is ngnm all ablaze 
El on our best friends of tlio London press—papers that 
have hitherto refrained from unfricndlj comment—lm\c 
broken over tlio censorship and berated us and all London 
IS talkmg about the American descro and design to torca — 
or to try to force—peace. Mnnj sections of socicti and 
of opimon haio worked themsches into on ugl> temper 

I am trying without seeming to pay too much attention 
to it, to set some correclnc inllucnecs nt work I nin 
glad to say that the licsl of the Amencnn corresiiondeiits 
here, who are icry loyal fellows arc piling tlicir lielji 
I can hardly say, ns I wish I could, Hint tins is merely n 
passing mood Of course, the subject will presently l>e 
cliangcd but something of this unrortuiiatc mood, I nm 
afraid, will persist 

Tlio scnoiis aspect of it opart from the gross imsrcadinp 
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of your speech, is that our government is suspect of pre¬ 
ferring a premature peace—a peace that would be really 
a German victory. The English no longer expect a 
stalemate; they expect a definite result in their favour. 
They have no foolish idea of driving the German armies 
to Berlin or of imposing humiliating terms, hut they do 
feel sure of a victory over the German Army and of the 
complete restoration of Belgium, etc., etc. Just when 
this expectation has become fixed, he who tallcs peace tallcs 
treason! 

Gossip (none of which, so far as I know, has yet got 
into print) even busies itself with House’s visits* “What 
did he come here for? Wdiat message did he bring? He 
said nothing, but he was feeling for peace. We want 
no peace emissaries. We know ourselves when we shall 
want peace The American Government is playing 
the German game. They don’t wish us harm—^we 
knoAv that—^but they don’t yet even know what the war 
is about.” This is the kind of tallc that buzzes every¬ 
where. With House in mind, a questioner asked Sir 
Edward Grey in the House of Commons yesterday 
whether the Government meant to send a special diplo¬ 
matic envoy to Washington. The answer was: “No, 
Hjs Majesty’s Government have complete confidence 
in its Ambassador to the United States.” Thus, this 
Enghsh mood smites everybody on every side. 

From this pomt of observation, the less said about 
peace, at least till some new and decisive event happen, 
the better. 

AJl these things and suchlike, though, I take it, you 
wish to know them, unfortunate as they are, have nothing 
in them seriously to disturb the philosophic mind. They 
are, rather, measures of the abnormal effects of the strain 
of the war. Still, you may be sure that the English mood 
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has reached a fired determination to spend their last 
shiflmg and to send their Jast man rather than stop before 
then enemy gives up, and this German peace talk all 
about the world makes that determmation all the stronger 
The League to Enforce Peace will have its day, but its 
day will not come tdl peace come 


I resolutely refuse to be made the least unhappy by an> 
such outburst of excitement, or the least uncomfortable 
The fluctuations of feehngs, like the fluctuations of battle, 
would confuse you if you watch them loo mmutel), the 
mevitable result after a while begins to bo visible. Tlie 
mevitable result as regards our relations with the English, 
will be that they and we will m time become the League to 
Enforce Peace, and they will thank you, os I now thank 
you, for showing that when Jolleison spoke of entangling 
alhances ho didn’t mean to discourage discnlonghng olh- 
ances 

You wouldn’t behove that a thrcc-> ears’ absence and 
the study all tlie while of no domestic problem but olwaj-s of 
the Umtcd States vs tlie rest of the world could bring such 
a mass of ignoranco to a man of fair mtelligcnco as mj 
mind now holds about Uio domestic pohlical condition 
at homo All m> cues ore lost I can I guess what iiilt 
happen at Chicago next week .but I can’t imagmo that onj - 
thing will happen -nhich will put tlie election in nnj douliL 
All the Americans tlint I sec—and these da> s tlioj are few¬ 


er than at anj prcccdmg lime for lift) ^enrs—hold this 
opinion This renunds mo, bj the wn>, to saj that the 
resident Amcnenns in London arc n right minded wcll- 
bclia> cd, palnolic group nltliough of no great imiiorlnnec 
(a black sheep Iicro and tlicrc) who stand up for their 
counliy Tliej arc now, for example epicotb ami con- 
tinuou.sh living to make Uicir English fnends under¬ 
stand the mdeccncj of cnticiang a sjieccli tlic) linitn t 
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read; for only two short paragraphs of what you said have 
been telegraphed here. 

Yours sincerely and faithfully, 
Walter H. Page. 

June 1, 1916. 

As I read this letter over, it seems to me unspealcably 
duQ and depressing and most uninterestingly true. I 
am always, these recent days, s\vingmg from pity and 
indignation to admiration: the Enghsh compel all these 
emotions and more. I s^vea^ at them and I how low to 
them. This is not my bowing week. Great Heavens I 
it’s a crazy world—a slaughter house where madness 
dwells. I keep calm—as calm as one can; and one must 
keep cahn, well balanced, philosophical. That’s half the 
battle. 

W. H. P. 


To the President 

Embassy of the United States of America, 

21 July, 1916, London. 

Dear Mr. Preshient: 

. . . The following incidents and events confirm or 

throw some light on these general propositions: As I make 
it out, there was very little personal sorrow at the loss 
of Lord Kitchener.^ This was not only because his in¬ 
timate friends were few; he had spent most of his hfe away 
from home, but the general feeling was that his work was 
done. Many people, of course, knew too that he was 
incapable of team work and was a constant and severe 
trial to his cabinet associates. Yet his death made a 
profoimd impression. He had raised the great army— 
or liis name had; and the whole nation roused itself to 


^Lord Kitchener lost his hfe on H M S Hampshire, June 5, 1916. 
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keep that army in munitions and to do mciything else 
for it. Although the Germans had notlung to do vnlh 
his death, his death nevertheless acted as an cstraordmary 
stimulus to the war spirit of the whole English nation. 
You could almost see the gnm determination nse m then- 
mmds as you see the hot sun raise the mercuiy m a ther¬ 
mometer 

Sir Edward Grey, who m mj judgment is the greatest 
man m this group here, is so exceedmgly considerate of 
the Umted States, has such a profound faith m our scheme 
of thmgs—13 so convmced and ihorough-gomg a democrat, 
practically and idealistically, and so beho> cs m our future 
—this man will go tho whole length that his connctions 
and his environment will permit to meet our WTshes Ho 
has given many proofs of this But on tlio particular 
subjects that directly bear on tho conduct of tlie war ho 
becomes more and more ngid Ho has bc> emi times al¬ 
most directly and openly confessed to mo that llio time 
has passed when he can always follow lus own mchnations 
When I find him m tho right mood, I hngcr in his oflicc 
after my particular husmess is dono and draw him mio 
a gener^ comcrsntion, Slandmg before his fire (wo nil 
had fires durmg tlic whole arctic June, and one is burning 
now in tlio room where I write) we hn> o gone o% cr sclioniw 
of goi emment tho general relations of our two counlncs, 
tho future of tho English-speaking peoples, Wonlswortli 
fishing (ho -wrote a book tlinl is n sort of modem Irnnk 
Walton)—anj sort of thing that is hig and interesting 
The other dn> I went to sec him when I had no errand 

‘ I surprise >ou,' I said, “h> bringing sou no trouble 
to-dn> I cnlled onl) to congratulate jou on sour rle- 
\ ation to tlie peerage ' 

He csplnincd the dmwlmcks. He sjioke of the wrench 
it gn\c him to Icnio the Hoasc of Conmioiis after tlurljf 
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years’ service without a break, and he spoke with much 
emotion. He was put m the Lords because Kitchener’s 
successor is a commoner and this makes an unlavrfuj 
number of Cabinet Ministers in the Commons. Somebody 
had to become a peer, and for several reasons he is the 
most suitable and available man. We fell to talking 
at last about the whole subject of our differences. He 
remarked that in normal times a democracy takes too 
httle interest in pubhc affairs, but in times of stress it takes 
too do min ating an interest. In normal times, it leaves the 
pohticians too much to their own devices, in excited times 
it curtails too much their liberty of action. “Why, Mr. 
Page, if we were to open the door for German reservists 
to get home from North and South America, in the 
first place we should commit suicide, and m the second 
place—can’t say what Enghsh opinion in its present 
mood would do to the Government.” There’s his con¬ 
fession! 

Another remark was this: 

“The French Government is much more rigid than we 
are in construing precedents and mternational law. Yet 
their actions do not seem to stir up American resentment 
as ours do. Is there not in the American democracy a 
background of old controversies with us about shippmg 
and no such background of any such controversies with 
the French?” 

I couldn’t keep from saying, “If that be true, it shows 
only that the French are luckier in their past than you.” 

Then he fell to talking about his own future, and this 
and that; and when I got downstairs where Tom Page^ 
was waitmg for me, I found him asleep in the automobile! 
A few mghts later Sir Edward dmed with me and he gave 
the whole evemng to talk about his eagerness that the 


^Thomas Nelson Page, at that tune Amencan Ambassador to Italy 
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United States should not pass severe judgments on the 
Alhes dunng this hfe-and-death struggle. Tom Page 
and another American, just come lirom homo, were here, 
and I told them to tell him qmle frankly what the feeling 
IS m the Umted States which he had heard from me ad 
nauseam. When they were done he said, “I know ik 
Now tell me what I can do? ” He talked of httle else to 
Mrs Page, who has come to know hiin qmte well and to 
whom he talks very freely After tho people had gone 
she smd to me "What’s the hitch? It is impossible 
to beheve that Sir Edward does less than ho can do 
to meet our views and wishes He is a simple, honest, 
straightforward truthful man. Isn’t ho? ’’ 

‘ Beyond question,” smd I 

"W^, what’s the matter then—except Bntish pubho 
opmion? ” 

“Very httle else Wo ve got to argue with tho whole 
Bntish people Tliey’vo taken tho Government, foreign 
pohcies and all, in hand ” 

I think that that is pretty nearly tho whole tnitli 

The matter of our control crsics about tho mails and 
about slupping troubles is practically coming more and 
moromtotlio handsof Lord Robert Cecil,Mmislcrof Block¬ 
ade, nmv of Cabmet rank Ho is tlio ablest of the sons of old 
Lord Salisbury I tlunk ho is tho only Tory to tho nth 
degreo that I over had a decided hking for He was the 
bitterest cntic of tlic Liberal Goicrnmont, and now under 
tlio Coalition ho has half his old enemies ns liedfollowi' I 
must sn> tlmt ho plavs tlio game squarelj Ugl) gentle, 
courteous in tho extreme, he told mo ono da) tlint for 
Uic present tlicro are onl> two articles in his working 
creed “rirst and foremost to win tlio war and raie 
dsnliration on tho earth and socondlj to do all that 1 
can to safeguard the rights of ncutrab and cii>ccinlly 
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the United States.” And some things he does see, and 
he has done some things of practical value. I have had a 
long unofi&cial as well as official fight about the censorship 
—of news to the United States, as well as of other things. 
I convinced him as I convinced Sir Edward of the desira- 
bihty of being open and generous to the correspondents of 
the American newspapers. Sir Edward agreed with me 
but he brought very Httle to pass; it wasn’t quite his job. 
But Lord Robert has brought much to pass: he has had 
more time. And he has done a good deal to lessen the 
delay of the mails. He smooths many httle paths. The 
broad highways are sometimes too much for him. 

He is much interested in “the war after the war,” i. e., 
the war of trade. That crusade was conducted here 
chiefly by Hughes, the Labour Prime Minister of Aus- 
traha. Hughes stumped the Kmgdom for it. Cities 
gave him their Freedom in silver cases. The universities 
gave him degrees. The people gave him loud applause. 
Half the press hailed him as a Moses. I made a pretty 
close study of Hughes. He is not a big man. In many 
ways he is an ignorant man. But he is an earnest feUow, 
and, I think, quite honest. His economic grasp is not 
wide—a somewhat narrow but very earnest and surely 
very convincmg man, a free-and-easy and ready cam¬ 
paigner with a colonial breeziness which “takes.” He 
used the background and setting of Australian help and 
loyalty with most excellent effect. And he and Lord 
Robert Cecil were among the British delegates to the 
Paris Economic Conference. Now some things the 
AUies will do in “the war after the war.” Germans had 
used commercial and financial methods in England and 
m Russia in particular which were unmoral if not immoral 
—^methods that might have been taken out of the books 
of a decade or so about the Standard Oil Company. They 
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dumped’ and killed competition by storvmg out com¬ 
petitors They conducted systems of commercial espion¬ 
age, &c , &c , &c The Enghsh were slow to detect these 
ttungs and sluggish to move against them Thoj will 
be neither slow to see nor sluggish to act for some tune 
after the war They will try, too, to prevent dependence 
on Germany for dyestuffs and other monopolized artieles 
These thmgs and suchlike they can and probablj will do 
No German ships will be allowed to toueh here to carry 
English freight and passengers Gormans will, for a 
time, find London a hard money market. But the notion 
of a general Alhed Zollverom witli preferential tanffs will 
either never be earned mto effect or it will break down 
BO qmckly that I am sure nobody need pay mucli present 
heed to it. Besides, they will find it impracticnblo to 
discnmmate against neutrals m any comprchcnsii o 
scheme. Trade makes its own customs and oivn laws— 
m the long run, and no nation is going to cut its own 
throat—Aery long As the whole matter now stands 
it IS a war measure a piece of Allied “fnglilfulncss 
hke German Zeppohns, and it docs seem to be nnnoiing 
tlie Germans 

The trutli 13, the nund of tins nation now takes in onl\ 
one subject, E\ cry body tlunks nlioul tliat and works 
toward llint, in liis or her own way, nil the time and (lint 
IS bow to inn tbo war Nothing else conccm.s them All 
other things seem of so hlllo consequence in companson 
that most other tilings Iin\ e to wait The Imltlc in Pnincc 
goes on month after month Dny after dnv (he l/indon 
papers will contain less than twcnti lines of disimtclies 
from the United States and these Imi c some direct liennng 
on the war, c g, the disimtches nlioiil the Deiiiichtand 
The same is tnic of other neutral countries It is n time 
of lint one Ruhjcct for llitsli ilf of the world t on rnnnot 
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imagine the depressing monotony of this. Every Amer¬ 
ican who comes here straight from home remarks after 
a week or less, “ I didn’t Imow it was this way. It seemed 
very different in the United States.” 

When I went to a camp where there are 3,000 interned 
(civihan) Germans a few weeks ago and for nearly the 
whole afternoon heard the complaints of their committees, 
one doctor struck an origmal note. “Sir,” said he in his 
most earnest address to me, “the solemn truth is we are 
all on the road to the madhouse. We’ve been here, most 
of us, for nearly two years We seem or may seem to you 
to have room enough, we have these grounds to walk and 
sit in, we do have enough air and space; but I assure you, 
sir, the monotony of this hfe is driving us to insanity. 
There are three men in the hospital now whose brains 
have gone wrong. I am a physician and I assure you 
we shall all be mad if we have to stay here much longer.” 
I felt a strong impulse to applaud and to say that he 
wouldn’t find it essentially different outside. . . . 

Yet, strange as this paradox is, people are very cheerful. 
War has come to be the normal state of hfe: it is not only 
taken for granted—^it gives these people activity that 
brings iu some a sort of exaltation, iu many more a form 
of milder excitement. But the pomt I have chiefly m 
mmd is the impossibihty of inducing anybody to think 
or to talk about anything else or to consider or to do 
anythmg that doesn’t seem immediately to help to win it 
We are fiving almost within the sound of the guns of a 
continuous Gettysburg. I am told that people at certain 
places on the east coast of England hear the guns dis¬ 
tinctly except when the wind is against the sound, and 
whole trains of wounded and of prisoners are constantly 
arriving. There is a hospital just through the wall from 
where I write and another two doors from the building 
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where onr offices are. These wstances are typical of most 
of the resideiitaal neighbourhoods A contmuous GoUj's- 
burg, a tyrannical pubhc opimon, a universal concen¬ 
tration on one subject, an obedient government—^to 
pubhc opmion, a depressing monotony of subject and talk 
and work, reheved by the exaltation bom of a behef m 
victory—this is the atmosphere we now hve m. In the 
course of time—a long tune, I hope—well all bo on the 
way to the madhouse. 

And the most important news of all is the Department’s 
telegram askmg if I think it advisable to go homo for a 
personal conference, I do, decidedly—certainly for mj 
own instruction and beneht. Three years and a half is n 
long tune, especially when two have been war years. 
Such a visit win be of mfimto help to mo Nor do I tiunk 
that any n ewsp aper sensation con now be made of my go¬ 
ing If leave be granted mo, I shall follow this letter 
a week later And it will bo a great pleasure, ns well ns 
a great benefit, to see you, Mr President, 

Smccrcly yours, 

Walteh II PAon. 

Soon after writing tins letter Pago sailed for tlio United 
States. The story of that visit has been told elsewhere ' 


Volame ]1« CLaptcr XIX* 



CHAPTER XI 

ON THE EVE OF WAR 


I 

T he long-anticipated change in the British Ministry 
took place in December, 1916. Lloyd George became 
Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour succeeded Lord Grey as 
Foreign Secretary. Page’s impression of the new Premier 
appears in the foUowing letter: 

To the President 

Embassy of the United States of America, 
London, 30 December, 1916. 

Dear Mr. President: 

1 made my telegram about Lloyd George so full last 
night that I have little left to write on that score. The 
Prime Minister has been ill, the Foreign Secretary has 
been iQ (there’s an epidemic of influenza), the Christmas 
holidays came—so far as any outsider’s experience with the 
new Government goes, they have till now been inacces¬ 
sible. But so far as any outsider can say, they have made 
an exceedingly good start. Of course, Lloyd George’s 
enemies predict that he will not last six months. But they 
are his enemies. His friends and the pubhc in general 
expect him to finish the war successfully, and (many 
think) pretty quickly. To me, the new Government 
seems to promise well—^very well. There’s a snap about 
it that the old Government lacked. Lloyd George is 
not a spent force, but one of the most energetic projectiles 

S09 
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that I’ve ever watched or come m contact wjth He 
said more m half an hour yesterday than Asqmth e\cr 
told me m hu hfe 

They are not gomg to yield their contention about the 
blockade, or about the mads They are so hard-pressed 
for ships that they wdl keep all thej can and dare inthm 
them reach But on most other subjects I think they will 
be concibatory and we can help (I come back to my old 
text) if we will be more courteous. The Department is 
too blustering, as, I think, it has always been. Its “ will- 
notrstand-it’s,” its “mtolerables,” its “demands," and 
suchlike, belong to a war vocabulary or to the time of 
George III This tone provokes many a domal when 
a courteous tone would get what wo wont The Depart¬ 
ment, my dear Mr President, is imdcr-manncd 01 
course, I am not cnticizmg any man in it I am 
saymg only that it has about routine tlimgs a tone and 
a manner tliat defeat its own purposes, because, I think, 
there are for too few responsible men in it, and because 
none of tlicm know tlio men tlicy write to Hence the 
vast importance of Polks' coming hero if for oicr so 
bnef a irsit Ho will not find enemies, as I fear lie tliinks 
but most couTlcous gentlemen who wish to retain our real 
fncndsliip Morilurits sum,'' and I can speak cicn more 
frankly than c\ er 

To come to a subject of smaller importance to the 
nation, I shall be glad when you can tell mo your wishes 
about the end of my scmcc My nrrungements were 
made m the bcpnmng for my officinl ilcmi'c on March lib 
My lease expues tlicn My senanU were engago*! Idl 


of tofTr.iwd'tKr oTff Ibi* Url*i Vn un-rrt^ol 7^. •* 

thh Um* t43ba»rlilm »r* I Cn^i UnuU* f < ■ dxwwi*! t/ tfin-uv* 
ltd rcojjlly Ml to \N U* w 
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then. If I am to retain either or both, I must soon speak 
to landlord and butler. And if it should be your wish 
that I should remain three months or six longer (in wliich 
time the war may end—a circumstance that might make 
my successor’s induction somewhat easier), I shall be 
happy to serve you, as I am in that and in all other ways. 
But it would be a convenience to know, at your earliest 
pleasure. My affairs at home could wait even for a year, 
but not longer. 

My own guess is—and it is a guess—^that the Germans 
will give in -withm a year—^perhaps within half a year. 
Then several months will be consumed by the peace- 
maldng quarrel. Their “invincibility” legend is fading 
out, between guns and hunger. The man who really 
makes the blockade lives around the corner (you never 
heard of him, a man named Harris,^ a mere plain, Right 
Honorable Harris). He and Lloyd George are the two 
most energetic men that I know in this kmgdom. Now 
Mrs. Harris is one of Mrs Page’s good friends and neigh¬ 
bours That’s the way I’ve come to know Harris very 
well, and he teUs me things that no Cabinet Minister 
would ever whisper—^perhaps doesn’t know; such as the 
price of fish in any city in Germany, the calories that a 
man in Leipzig gets, the number of eggs that reach Berlin 
from Poland, and the value in dollars of a goose in Dresden. 
He knows, for he gets daily reports. “ At 10 o’clock every 
night I take up the food reports from Germany and 
Austria: they are getting hungry and they will get hun¬ 
grier yet before spring.” 

What a gfimpse of warl It’s the blockade that will 
conquer. This gentle, resolute, quiet man sits guardian 
at all the gates into Germany; and, tho’ he wouldn’t kfil a 
hare, he watches Hunger beginning to stalk its victims, 


^The Right Honourable Fredenck Leverton Hams 
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and he methodically tabulates its approaches and maps 
the shadow that it casts hefore. I think he would gladly 
he down and die to-mght to have the horrors of this infer¬ 
nal busmess ended. 

But what I sat down to write yon was my behef that 
Lloyd George will keep the programme that he sketched 
to me as far as you are wilhng he should He will bo frank 
He IS most finendly He has often expressed his ad¬ 
miration for you—long before he could have known that 
he would become Prune Minister—and dimng the jear 
he has shown and expressed to his mtimatcs his con¬ 
fidence m me. He wishes confidentially to use mo ns a 
medium to reach you and for you to reach him whenever 
either of you have need or even an impulse. Ho is i erj 
direct. He does not use circumlocution. lie doesn’t 
"in t.Tmn te" he says thmgs straight out. “Call mo on 
the telephone any tune you like/ was his parlmg word 
This from the present ruler of the Bntisli Empuo, for tlio 
Prune Minister is of course not only the Cliief Excculho 
but the chief and leader also of the House of Commons. 

I am sure ho is quite smccre. Much may come of it, or 
httle may come of it, ns you or ho ivill. 

This change of goicmmcnl is quite ns complete ns a 
change of administration at Washington—ivhcn ono pnrt> 
goes out and tlio oUier comes m All that I can >ol say 
about It IS that it promises well for us 

Yours Rinccrcl>, 
Waltiji 11 Paoh. 


Memoranda 

Deccmlicr 30 lOlfi 

^^ntlcn, not for the sake of the pentlenieii mrntionrd 
but for possllilc help to the Pur-idcnl and the Scivirc 




Earl Kitchener of Khartoum (1850-1916), Secretary" of State for 

War 1914^1916 


' 'if. :■ 







Ilrnr \ilr«]nil Sr\\j|l>n>« ItrjfinJiM JIoll Dim lur i>f 
\dnnraJl> Wor'^tijr 
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Hoover: 

Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, Chairman of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, would, if opportunity should offer, 
malce a useful officer in the State Department. He is 
probably the only man living who has privately (i.e., 
without holding office) negotiated understandings with 
the British, French, German, Dutch, and Belgian govern¬ 
ments He personally Imows and has had direct dealings 
■with these governments, and his transactions with them 
have involved several hundred million dollars. He is a 
man of very considerable fortune—^less than when the 
war began, for this relief work has cost him much. He 
was approached on behalf of the British Government 
■with the suggestion that if he "would become a British 
subject the Government would be pleased to give him 
an important executive post and with the hint that if he 
succeeded a title might await him. His answer was; “I’ll 
do what I can for you with pleasure; but I’U be damned if 
I’ll give up my American citizenship—^not on your life I” 
Within the last six months two large financial orgamza- 
tions, each independently, have offered him $100,000 a year 
to enter their service; and an industrial company offered 
him $100,000 “to start "with.” He declined them aU. 
When the Belgian rehef work recently struck a financial 
snag, Hoover by telegraph got the promise of a loan in the 
United States to the British and French governments for 
Belgian rehef of $150,000,0001 I do not know, but I think 
he would be glad to turn his European experience to the 
patriotic use of our government. He is forty-two years 
old, a graduate of Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Laughlin: 

There’s nothing in our diplomatic service open to 
Laughhn in the way of promotion after he leaves this 
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Embassy—except an nnportant post m the Department 
or the head of a foreign missioiu K I ivere President, 
I d make hi m an Ambassador He has served m most 
capitals, he knows the game through and through, ho s 
conscientious to a fault, he's patnotic to the marrow He, 
too, has a fortune After he quits the Service he will re¬ 
tire from active life 'The Service oughtn’t to lose one of 
the best men that has ever grown up m it, especially at so 
young an age. 

Men like these, who have had expenenco abroad, would 
add much to the Department. I needn’t say that neither 
of them knows of my wntmg this memorandum 

W H P 

The year, which had been on extremely vexatious one 
for Page, ended mth no particularly bnght spot on the 
horizon Germany hod conUnued her submanno attacks 
on ships carrying Amcncan passengers, and the Pres 
idents activities were directed chiefly to promoting a 
peace wluch the Alhes had notiCed him in adinnce 
that they would not accept. Tho degree to whicli the 
United States had sunk m Uio estimation of tho world 
discouraged Pago, especially ns ho bclioied tlint our 
policy had jusliflcd this unfa\ Durable opinion How 
disheartened tlio Ambassador was appears from iho 
memorandum ho wrote, ns ho says, ‘ for myself only 
on Uio last day of the year Possibly Pages prcdirtion 
tlial the actual bombardment of Amcncan ports would 
be necessary to produce war with Germany may hr rr- 
garded ns an extreme statement, xcl the German acts 
that finally resulted m Amcncan participation—the 
declaration of unrcslnctcd submanno warfare tlif attempt 
to form a combination with Japan and Mexico agaiwl 
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this country, with the consequent dismemhennent of the 
United States, and the destruction of American lives on 
torpedoed ships—amounted to almost the same thing. 

December 31, 1916. 

I write this memorandum (for myself only) with the 
hope of revising it by the light of subsequent events; 
and I write it only to record my present fear, which I hope 
to have reason to abandon. 


1 

If at the beginning of Germany’s onslaught on civili¬ 
zation—when Belgium was invaded, or, later, when the 
Lusitania was sunk, the President had given a sign or 
spoken a word the whole American people and American 
sentiment would have called Germany down quick and 
short and gone to war if necessary. 

But the President had silenced and suppressed them 
by his making the artificial quality of neutrahty a positive 
virtue and quality. He suppressed the natural feefing 
of Americans—even suppressed discussion as far as he 
could. This made hay for the Germans in the Umted 
States, and Bemstorff took command (to a large degree) 
of American sentiment. He threatened and the President 
feared. It has been a regime of fear of the Germans ever 
since—see the much greater deference of tone shown in 
Notes to Germany than in Notes to Great Britain. Thus 
BemstorfP has waxed more and more daring and more and 
more influential. 


2 

This distinct fear of the Germans and fear of war now 
causes the President’s peace movement. If the war go on 
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till eprmg lie fears that the Germans will make good their 
threat to sink all ships (includmg Amencan) that come to 
England Hence the eictreme desire for peace now 

3 

I predict that the President cannot be made to lift a 
finger for war—until the Germans should actually bom¬ 
bard one of OUT ports Its cowardice or pacifism that 
holds him back every time—^Jeffersomanism 

About this time President Wilson's address to the 
Senate, dehvered January 22, 1917, reached the London 
Embassy The speech was sent to Pago several dnj-s 
before bemg spoken, m order that ho might ha\o it 
published m full m certain nowspapers well known for tiicir 
paafist tendencies—snch ns the Nation, tlic Alonchcslcr 
Guardian, and tho Daily New This oration represented 
President Wilson’s final appeal for peace In tlic main 
tho opinions expressed were just and higli minded, and Ibo 
President’s declarations of tlio pnnciplcs that should 
govern tho world m future were sucli ns would bo ccliocd 
by most men of good sense and good spirit Unfortu¬ 
nately the address contained just one pliroso that utterly 
destroyed its usefulness Before any attempt could lie 
mndo to orgnmzo a now world order said President il'on 
it would bo necessary to reestablish peace in Curope 
And this must bo ‘ a pence without \ ictoty Tlicro are 
probably few Amenenns to-doN who do not regard this 
phrase as one of the greatest mistakes of President 
IViLsons career boUi those who approie his war imlicy 
and tliose who disnpprosc arc uiinninious on this |)omt 
The words’ pence willioul MCton implied that Hifnra' 
the moral issues were concrninl there was little to rhooe 
between the Allies and the rentrnl Powm Tlie otrr 
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whelming triumph of either side to the conflict could 
represent no gain for mankind. Wilson by implication 
at least made public acknowledgment that this con¬ 
ception of equal balance was wrong when two months 
afterward he insisted that the United States should 
declare war against Germany on the ground “that the 
world must be saved for democracy.” That Page, after 
considering the import and inevitable effect of these fate¬ 
ful words, should have cabled President Wilson suggest- 
mg their omission from his forthcoming speech is only an¬ 
other instance of that farsightedness which he had 
exhibited from the beginning of the war. 

To the President 

London 

Dated Jan. 20,1917. 

Rec’d 8:50 p. m. 

Secretary op State, 

Washington. 

5514. January 20, 1 p. m. 

The following is strictly confidential and of immediate 
importance to the President. 

Smce there has been an apparent delay in delivering 
your speech to the Senate I venture respectfully to offer 
a comment on the phraseology in the sentence about 
“Peace Avithout victory.” My experience of the state of 
mind in this country makes me fear that unless you define 
your use of the Avord “victory” it Avill be misconstrued 
as an effort directly to influence the result of the present 
Avar, and even as an interference on behalf of Germany, 
since you took no step Avhile the Germans Avere gaining 
mihtary adA’^antages. Any phrase Avhich noAv appears 
to the Allies to interfere just Avhen they hope to gain a 
striking mflitary adA'^antage is enough to proAmke a storm 
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of cntjoism that may greatly lessen your influence here¬ 
after Nothing can now stop the war before the almost 
immin ent campaign m Prance for which every preparation 
has been made. There is a general expectation hero that 
after that peace may soon come. 

[If?] instead of ‘ Peace without victory” you should 
amphfy your statement in some manner such as “Peace 
without conquest” or "People of either ode,” jour 
speech wiU have the greatest good effect. Your words 
as they stand may be construed here os a sort of denial 
of Balfour s letter and possibly even as an unfriendly 
mterference m the war at its most cntical moment. 

The sentiments you express are the noblest utterance 
smce the war began, and with the explanatory modifi¬ 
cation of this passage the speech wiU greatly furtlicr 
the cause you plead, enhance your influence, and fix 
you at the front of the movement for secunng permanent 
peace. 

Page 


n 

On February 3rd, Cemstorff was informed that lus career 
in the 'Umted Slates was at an end Tlio Unitcil States 
bod severed diplomatic relations with Germany 

To (lie Prendent 

London, February 4 1917 

SEOiETAnv OF State, 

IVaslungton, D C 

5595 Februars 4, noon. Personal to the PmidrnI 
■your prompt action after xour p.iticnl efforts to niol'l 
a rupture will slrengtlicn our national chnnictrr and 
build up our national umly nt home In FimJ(K' il kA; 
put us in the IiieIicsI esteem of all nations, mcludmr 
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c\cn the of the Central Powei^: it. Mill shorten 

tiie Mar: it Mill ]>reser\e to ns onr proper high place in the 
fainiK of ^rreat pOMcr^; it Mill iinineasuiahly advance the 
influence of democracy and it Mill p\e >ou the load Mitli 
\onr constructi\c programme in insuring peace hereafter. 

.MCsS. Pace thinks this tolefrr4un too impersonal. So it 
may he, hut I am afraid to let nnsclf go. 

Page. 


Telegram to the Prcsidcul 

Dated Imhniary 6, 1917. 

Rcc’d I'ch. 7, 2:30 A. i\r. 

SnenETAnv or St\te, 

Washington. 

5616, February' 6, 6 p. m. 

Confidential to the Sccrctan*' and President. 

I called on the Prime Minister ^ esterday. In a private 
unofficial talk lie said that it M’ould be an afTectation to 
conceal liis pleasure at our diplomatic break MJtli Ger¬ 
many. H began immediately to talk about the prob¬ 
ability of M ar folIoM ing. I reminded him that the United 
States are arranging peace and that M'ar M^as not in my 
vocabulary". He replied that it vas well to look a little 
ahead in a private conversation. He hoped that in no 
event Avould our supply of ammunition to the Alhes he 
curtailed, that a much larger supply of steel could be got 
from the United States, wliich munition factories here 
badly need, and he asked earnestly about our merchant 
shipbuilding activities. 

“Are your sliipyards on the Great Lakes doing their 
utmost? Vast numbers of small sliips are now needed and 
whoever owns a ship can get rich and this condition will 
not soon change.” I reminded liim that supplies for 
belligerents concerned the belligerents’ shipbuilding pri- 
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vato concanis ui the United States and not our gotcrn* 
ment. But such reminders m no tray stopped his rapid 
talk. He continued 

“ If you are drawn into the war I shall he glad for man> 
reasons, but especially because your government will then 
participate m the conference that concludes peace. I 
especially desire this because of your President's cool and 
patient and humane counsel, which will be wholesome for 
us aO.” 

Then he asked, “la there any way we can sorie >ou? 
I have already directed our Army Chief of SlalT [Robert¬ 
son] and the first Sea Lord [JeDicoc] to gi\o jou all 
possible information out of our expenence that joii may 
ask for You will find them commumcatii o to joii al 
any tune,” and he asked if any other deparlmcnls of his 
government could servo us,—‘ if so come and sec me at 
an) tune and I will open the wa> ’ Perhaps )oii will 
send me definite suggestions or instructions on this point. 

Paou. 

Two months were to pass, hoiroicr, before President 
■RTlson took the irrevocable stop They were niontlw 
filled with exciting o\cn(s and hiimihnting moments 
Dunng tins penod Pago kept somcUiing that rcsemhioil 
a diary, at least ho jolted down, now and then the 
thoughts tliat cacli succeeding crisis umpired Much ns 
Pago welcomed tho hrcacli wiUi Germans, and sinrero 
ns were lus congratulations to the President o\cr that 
event tho old doubt as to W ilson s constnncj sldl pre- 
s-aded Hie President’s reluctant and wnicniig rotirv 
as Pago regarded it—lind left the belief, which he nrsrr 
abandoned, Uinl Mr Milson had not tmdemlooi! ih'' 
issues of Uio war—or tlint he persisted In mt 5 urHlen.tnnding 
them, that he placed the Allies and the Central Rmersoo 
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(ho s^imo inornl level: that he looked upon Germany ^^ilh 
an indulirenl e>e; (hat even after dismissing BernstoriT 
he sought in every coneeivnhlc vay to keep the United 
Stales out of the var, and lliat only an overwhelming 
jmhhr sentiment at last forced In'm into the conflict. 
After the German declaration of unrestricted warfare Am¬ 
erican shij^'^ kept, for a period, within American Iiarbours. 
Tlicy feared to Ica\e, for they were helpless before sub¬ 
marine attack and knew that they would be torpedoed. 
The Government itself was unable to ailbrd them any pro¬ 
tection This hiimiliatmg situation oppressed Page, as it 
did all right-thinking^Vrnericans and all friends of iVmerica 
in other countrie^s. A law' introduced m Congress and 
supported strongly by President Wilson authorized the 
arming of American ineichant vessels. If they were per¬ 
mitted to carry guns, the captains of these vessels were 
prepared to rim the gauntlet of the submarines; quite 
properly they declined to do so without such means of 
defence. Tins proposed law disclosed an ugly situation 
in the United States Senate. The purpose was to give 
American ships a certain protection against the attacks of 
German submarines, yet a small minority of the upper 
chamber, led by Senators LaFoUette and Stone and 
assisted by the antiquated Senate rules, used all their 
ingenuity in efforts to prevent the matter from coming 
to a vote. Only an amendment to the Senate rules at 
last enal^led the majority to pass the measure. The most 
sensational episode of this period, however, was the 
publication on March 1st of a telegram from Dr. Alfred 
Zunmermann, German Foreign Secretary, to the German 
Minister in hlexico, outlining a scheme for an alliance of 
Germany, Japan, and Mexico against the United States, 
and for the cession, in case of victory, of Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona to Mexico. The hopes, the fears, 
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the uncertainties, the occasional flashes of oncoumgcmcnt 
and approval that possessed Pages mind m the face 
of these events are mirrored m his rather haphazard and 
mfonnal jottmgs They are merely the expression of 
fleetmg and varying moods, hut the period itself -was a 
variable one, and these paragraphs haie a great histone 
and psvchological mterest as portra^ang what was un¬ 
doubtedly the state of the normal Amencan mmd during 
that great crisis of doubt and of hope. The qmckness 
with which Page notes his approval of the Prisident's 
acts, when they justify such approval, and the eagerness 
with which ho watches for any sign of positive action, are 
not their least charactenstic features 


February 25, 1917 

It is a momentous tune. First, the submarine menace 
The submarmos are dcstroymg sbippmg at an appalling 
rate. The porccutago of lost slups—of all the ships 
afloat—IS small of course, and the hopeful men arc al- 
wnj's remmdmg us how small it is This, to giio com 
fort to tile population But tlicro is a menace, nei crllie- 
less—a scry graxo monnee The small nunilicr of ships 
that can carrj food—Uial can he spared from a nr uses— 
mokes tills pcrccntoge-comfort smaller (linn it secnis 
On the other hand, uoIkkK knows outside the Adniiralt), 
how fast the fsai^ is capturing or dcstrojing the siili- 
manncs After all, cicrs thing depends on this Inllrr 
fact The hojic that I pet is since the Nn\-> has tinre 
ONcrcorac Mgoroiis suhmnnno attacks tlicj are Iikeb to 
oicrcomo this one True the Gemmns iinw lm\e niorr 
submarines, larger ones and stronger hut the ^n>■^ hm 
had corresponding experience But food muj lie Inrkmg 
in tile meantime 
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In the meantime, too, American ships keep port. For 
some reason oiir government vail not arm our ships or 
permit them to be armed; and they are keeping their 
docks AVe are practically bloclcaded—^lield up, held in, 
driven off the seas by the German tlmeatl 

The Germans on 22 February sanlc seven Dutch sliips. 

Tlius. the submarine menace is very real; and there is 
much fear. Read Lloyd George’s speech in the papers of 
two days ago about food restriction, production, etc., 
etc. 

Then the military situation now, just before the severe 
lighting can be begun in France. The soldiers are all 
hopeful. General Sir Douglas Haig’s famous interview a 
week ago with a French journahst predicts a clear vic- 
tor^\ All the roihtary men feel very sure. But there 
was a note of doubt through a large part of civilian Hfe; 
the German Army is stdl very large—^how strong, it 
remains to be seen. A^wful carnage awaits us in any 
event—awful, awful, awful. 

It is an anxious time. 


(AVhde Stevens is sketching me I) 

Tuesday, February 27, 1917. 

The President's Speech to Congress yesterday asldng 
for authority and credit to estabhsh “armed neutrality” 
is pubhshed and received without much comment in 
morning papers. It distresses W. A. W. P.^ Laughlin 
is pleased. 

“Admirable,” he says. Looked at over a considerable 
period the President’s course has progressed—slowly, per¬ 
haps, but steadily—^from neutrality (hard and severe), to 
warning, to a break in diplomatic relations, to “armed 


^Mrs W H Page 
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neut3rality " Apparently there is only one step more 
Iiossible. Or can there be any intermediate step? 

Abont the tune the President ivas dehvenng that 
speech neavs reached us and Washington of the torpcdomg 
of the Laconia and the death of Mrs, and Miss Hoj, of 
Chicago What effect mil this have? An “oicrl act ’ 
surely 

Mr Hoy, son and brother of the dead women called— 
greatly wrought up—will wire President—will join United 
Slates Army if we go to war, or Bnlish Army if wo do not 
—an able, determmed-lookmg fellow of tliirl> sii. Frost 
at Queenstown has made very good reports indeed on tlio 
Laconia —no German apology m any dispatch I am 
asking offlaal statement from Admirallj 

A letter from A, W P * is full of fire and ginger—not 
enough leadership for him 

Lord Grey of Fallodon wntcs mo on excellent loiter. 
It 11 he a black page m Amcncan history if Amcnen sits 
still after sue or seven Dutch boats Iiaio been sunt 
(Ho hadn’t heard of tlio Laconia) Ho proposes that 
Umted States silently comov American and neutral 
ships and see if Germany dares smk one or to sink n con 
\oy 

More tlinn a bilhon pounds of new nioncj in the B nr 
Loanl That’s imprcssiic, surclj 


FridoN Mnrrli 2 191" 

It would bo hard to imapne a more rapid sijr<v~-«ion of 
exciting cicnts and xelwc refuse to lie cxcitwll Stnrlhnp 
things Iinic become normal Tlio 71110110111101111 (Itrrlni) 
Mcxican-Japan Itotnli hurst to-<lni the 7minionii.mn 
telegram to Uic German Mmistcr in Mexico Iioiiig m tlic 


* Vrtbur ^ P*/o. 
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morning papers. They gave it out in Washington (ap¬ 
parently) to cause Congress to give the President au¬ 
thority to arm merchant ships, &c., &c., as he should see 
fit, and to use the armed forces of the nation to protect 
commerce and life. It had that effect. An enormous 
majority in the House last night (nearly 500 to 131) voted 
in favour of the resolution. I am curious to see the ef¬ 
fect on the country. I have never abandoned the belief 
that if the President were reaUy to lead, aU the people 
would foUow. Whether he will even now lead remains to 
be seen. 

Yesterday I told Chinda, the Japanese Ambassador, 
about this Zimmermann telegram. He thought it a huge 
joke at first. To-day Yates Thompson confessed that it 
seemed to him a newspaper hoax I Nobody (few people 
surely) yet thoroughly understands the German. Tliis 
telegram will go some distance surely to instruct the 
people of the U. S. A. 

The danger is that with aU the authority he wants 
(short of a formal declaration of war) the President wiU 
again wait, wait, wait—^till an American liner be tor¬ 
pedoed I Or tiU an attack is made on our coast by a 
German submarine f 

Many members of Congress and others in Washington 
do not yet beheve the authenticity of this [Zimmermann] 
telegram. Hence the Department telegraphed to-day for 
the German of the translation, which I sent them. Now 
they have Bernstorff’s code message, the German of it and 
the English of it See the London papers’ editorials. 

Mr. Balfour, hlr. Bonar Law, and I to-day had a con¬ 
ference of an hour or more about exchange with the 
United States and the possibility of more loans there to 
pay for munitions and food bought there. Could a 
great popular loan be got in United States (like the great 
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Victory Loan here) ? Probably if tbe ngbt men took hold 
of it m every section of the XJ S Balfour has ol)Tn>s 
held in the Cabinet that the problem of exchange is the 
great problem—^not the submanne. 

The Commission for Rehef m Belgium goes slmvlj to its 
end. The King of Spam and the Queen of Holland are m 
it—as It vnll be organiied, and all the official people 
have forgotten Hooverl 

We dmed to-mght at Buckler’s—^the hosts, Miss 
Buckler, hir Lubbock (who will edit Henry James s 
Letters), the banker Grenfell, and we. 

Lunched at Captain McDougaU’s—the Bryces, the 
Yates Thompsons and Jelheoes, and we. 

Talk on League to Enforce Peace 


6 March, 1917 

Here’s the rhotoncal Inaugural' It’s no time for llie^ 
fine words 'The eleven "obstructionist’ Senators are 
bad enough But 

(1) If W W had asked for the nulIionl> he vnnts n 
monUi carher no filibuster could Im\o succeeded 

(2) An old 1819 slalulo (to keep the hunicra of Bnr- 
bary pirates from attacking a n\ilircd country?) need 
not stand in the vnj, if he were in earnest, vcrc not look 
mg for Bomctliing to hold him Imck 

(3) He hnsn t called Congress in extm session jet— 
which he’d do if lie vTslicd really to do nn> tiling 

(4) Its die President viiio still holds the jicople hack 
And our sliips keep port set—kept off the sen n month 
now by the Germans, and he does nothing to hel|) thu 
situation And the Laconia has gone into the sime lmd« 
that has cm eloped Ilia Lttsilama iiiid the Siissrr and nil 
tlio rest. 

* •wot! laiTirurtI 
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Victory Loan here)? Probably if iho rightmen took hold 
of It m 01 cry section of tlio U S Balfour has always 
held m Iho Cabinet that tbo problem of eschango is tho 
great problem—not tlio submanne 
Tho Commission for Rehef in Belgium goes slowly to its 
end Tlie King of Spmn and tho Queen of Holland arc m 
it—as it mil bo orgamzed and all the official people 
have forgotten Hooicr! 

Wo dined to-mglit at Bucklers—the hosts, IMiss 
Buckler, Mr Lubbock (iiho will edit Henry Jamess 
Letters), tho banker Grenfell, and we 
Lunched at Captain McDougall s—tho Bryces, tlio 
Tates Thompsons and jelheoes, and we 
Talk on League to Enforco Peace. 


6 March, 1917 

Hero s tlio rhetorical Inaugural' It's no time for tlicso 
fhio words Tlio cloicn ‘obstructionist’ Senators arc 
bad enough But 

(1) It W W had asked for tlio authority lio wants a 
monlli carher no filibuster could hn\e succeeded 

(2) An old 1019 stnlulo (to keep llio hunters of Bar- 
barj pa-all's from ullacking a cnilizcd country?) need 
not bland in tho way if lie were m eanicsl, were not look¬ 
ing fur bonictliiiig to hold him hack 

(3) Ho liiibii I lalhsl Coiiprcss iii extra M-sbion yet— 
whiili he d do if he weshcil riidlx to da any thing 

(t) It s die President who still holds tho iieople luik 
And our ships kup i>ort yet—kipl off tlio ••ij ii iiionlli 
now b\ the tiiniuiies and he dma uolhing to In Ip llies 
hiliulion \iid the Laroniu lees goiiu into tho •eiine hiidxi 
that has iiiiilujivd thu Liisduriiu and tho Aurrex anil all 
the rest 

I'lkiwthI « hn.vx4 n J Minti I. 191* 
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To the President 

London, March 9, 1917. 

SECRET^iRY OF StATE, 

Washington. 

5816, March 9, 9 a. m. Confidential,for the President 
and the Secretaiy only. 

In reporting on the general feeling here I find that con¬ 
tinued delay in sending out American ships, especially 
American liners, is producing an increasingly unfavourable 
impression. In spite of all explanations, which are im¬ 
perfectly understood here, delay is talcen to mean the 
submission of our Government to the German blockade. 
This is the view of the public and of most of the press. 
There is a tendency even in high government circles to 
regard the reasons for delay which are published here as 
technicahties which a national crisis should sweep aside. 
British opinion couples the delay of our ships with the 
sinking of the Laconia and the Zimmermann telegram 
and seems to be reaching the conclusion that our Govern¬ 
ment will not be able to take positive action under any 
provocation The feeling which the newspaper dis¬ 
patches from the United States produce on the British 
mind is that our Government is holding back our people 
until the blockade of gur ships, the Zimmermann tele¬ 
gram, and the Laconia shall be forgotten, and until the 
British Navy shall overcome the German submarines. 
There is danger that this feeling harden into a conviction 
and interfere with any influence that we might otherwise 
have when peace comes. 

I So friendly a man as Viscount Grey of Fallodon writes 
me privately from his retirement: “I do not see how the 
United States can sit stiU while neutral shipping is swept 
off the sea. If no action is taken, it will be hke a great 
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blot m history or a failure that must gnevously depress 
the future history of Amenca ” 

PVGE, 

13 March, 1917 (Tuesday) 

It’s well to he patient m judgment, surely Hard ou llio 
President’s tame and vague inaugural and his apparent 
wandering off mto the by-way of a controN crsy with tlio 
Senate—hard on these came a few days ago a delimto 
announcement that American ships will bo armed fore 
and aft and that other ships, armed, will bo admitted to 
our ports! And an Extra Session of Congress is callwl 
for Aptd 16th ‘ Now that’s tho stuff! 

Meanlimo, not only tho Zunmermann Nolo to tlio 
German Minister m Alexico has done its work on public 
opimon, but there havo como to liglit ^anous Gcnimn 
mtngucs, for example, to get Colombia and Nicaragua to 
get mto a row with tho Umted States Look out for tlie 
Canoll Then tlio practical certainly looms on tlio horizon 
of submnrmo bases somewhero m Central Amenca 
Hence a comploto rocrsol of tlio Go\ ermiiiiit s jKisi 
Uoii about admitting armed mercliantmen IIiiico a 
comploto (almost conipictol cessation of trudo i/unirtls 
w illi Great Bntam, suclius filled tlio w hole sk> w lien I w us 
in lYaslunglon last aulumiil E\cii llic President was 
full of mdignalion at tlio British Go\ermiiGiit for llievi 
atrocious cniiics Nobodj saw or would lielieio that tliu 
Geniums stirreil up all tins thcnl 

Cunous coincidence Bernstorff reucliol limd in Aonuie 
on tile \cr\ dnj Gerard reached Ilueuniil 

Bagdad fell on buiidaj—tlio end of the Gennan Lastern 
dream, for tho Lnglisli uro not hkel> to give that u[i 
To-duj 1 sjioko at tlio unseUmg (m bt Paulo) of a 

' Va t<tv4 G.c^i»4 oa Z. 



Staff of the Araeiican Embassy in London, 1918 
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tablet to the memory of E. A. Abbey, H. R. H. the 
Princess Louise pulling the string. I took Mrs. Abbey 
to and j&:om the Cathedral. 

Unless Germany modifies her submarine plan and 
exempts all American ships, we shall now soon have war 
—^unless peace come by an almost sudden collapse, which 
hardly seems hkely. WeU, we must go in, when we go in, 
‘Svith both feet.” 

At Colefax’s at dinner last night, Colefax and Sir George 
Askwith et al. speculated on whether Lloyd George wdl 
last as Premier till the war ends. The underhand in¬ 
trigue that almost every group and party indulge in— 
Good Lordl deliver usl The Dardanelles Report was 
pubhshed (as the Asquith old Cabinet think) in order to 
discredit them. It has discredited them, whether that 
j^ere the purpose or not. 


20th March, 1917. 

The Russian Revolution holds the attention, engages 
the speculation, and fills the newspapers. 

As for American things—^the three American ships, 
news of whose sinking came on Saturday, seem really to 
have stirred the people to a mood that may possibly 
cause them to run over the President. Everybody is 
now fearful lest, if we “get into the war,” we’ll get m with 
only one foot—^wiU go submarine chasing, and when the 
British Navy has driven the submarines home, we’ll quit 
war —a h Vera Cruz, and the expedition to catch ViUa. 
That, however, can hardly be if Germany declares war 
on us—which she may not do, because of this very hope. 

We haven’t broken with Austria yet —^Peace?— 

But our ships (American merchantmen) are coming with 
guns and gunners. 
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The Washmgton business of the Chancery has fallen 
off much. The State Department is engaged with other 
thmga. 

The precedmg paragraphs contam several references 
to the telegram sent by Herr Zimmermann, German 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to the German Munster m 
the City of Mexico The complete story of this famous 
document will be told m the next chapter 



CHAPTER XII 

THE ZIAIMERMANN TELCGHAM 

O NE (lay, in the latter part of February, 1917, Page 
was requested to call upon Air. Balfour at the 
Foreign Ollicc. Air. Balfour quietly handed the iAnibassa- 
dor a sheet of paper—a document that, m its influence 
upon American policy, proved to be the most sensational 
that the European War had so far brought forth. Tliis 
paper contained the message that will be immortal as 
the Zimmcrmaim telegram. It disclosed the preparations 
Germany was making for war wdth the United States. It 
was a message from the German Foreign Office in Berlin 
to Von Ecldiardt, the German Alim'ster in the City of 
Mexico. As Germany had no satisfactory method of com¬ 
municating with Mexico, this telegram had been sent 
to Count BernstorfF in Washington, with instructions to 
forward it by cable to the German Minister in the Mexi¬ 
can Republic. This latter diplomat was directed to enter 
at once into negotiations with Venustiano Carranza, 
President of Mexico, and to make an alliance -with Mexico 
for a joint German and Mexican invasion of the United 
States. In case this invasion succeeded, Mexico was to 
obtain Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona—territory which 
she had lost to the United States as a result of the war 
of 1846, and which was now to be treated as a kind of 
Mexican Alsace-Lorraine and be “redeemed.” The Ger¬ 
man plan also contemplated an attempt to detach Japan 
from her European Allies and persuade her to join the 
German-Mexican Alliance. President Carranza, who, as 

S31 
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subsequent events disclosed, looked not unTavourably 
upon this ambitious proposal, was the same Carransa 
■whom President Wilson hod supported for the Mexican 
IPresidency among a multitude of revolutionary candidates. 
Carranza -was President of Mexico, indeed, as tlio result 
of a succession of events that amounted almost to iVmen- 
can mtervention 

Page at once tmnsimtted this information to the State 
Deportment 


To the President 

London, 

Dated Feb 21,1917 

Rcc’d 9 A M I 

SECRETAnt OP State 
Washington 

5716. February 21, 2 A. M 

In about three hours I shall send a telegram of great 
importance to the President and Secretary of State. 

Pice. 


To the President 

Loudon 

Dated 1 ebninry 21 1917 
Heed 830 p u 

SEcnrrvnv ot Stvtl, 

Waslungtoii 

5717 hebruuiy 21 I p m 
M j 5716 Februurs 21 Oi* m 
Coulidcnlal for the Prcoidculuml tlio'Secrctarvnf'^tntc. 
Uulfour luis handed mo Iho lent of n ciplar Itli^ruiu 
from /imincnnaim Geniuii Sxrt.lnr> of bliitu fur 1 on La 
VlTmrs, to the Gcnimn MiiasUr to Mixico iilndi win m nl 
\iu Washmglon and rtluycd by UtnislorlT ou January 
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You can probably obtain a copy of the text re¬ 
layed by Beriibloiir fioin the cable olfice in Washington. 
The first group is the number of the telegram, one hun¬ 
dred and tliirty, and the second is thirteen thousand and 
forty-two, indicdting the number of the code used. The 
last gioup but two is ninety-seven thousand five hundi’ed 
and fifty-six, which is Zimmermann’s signature. I shall 
send you by mail a copy of the cipher text and of the de¬ 
code into Gciman, and mcanwdule f give you the English 
translation as follows: 

“We intend to begin on the first of February unre¬ 
stricted submarine w'arfai’e. We shall endeavour in spite 
of this to keep the United States of America neutral 
In the event of this not succeeding, we make Alexico a 
proposal of alliance on the following basis: malce war to¬ 
gether, make peace together, generous financial support 
and an understandmg on our pai’t that Mexico is to recon¬ 
quer the lost territory in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
The settlement in detail is left to you. You will inform 
the President [that is, President Carranza of Mexico] of 
the above most secretly as soon as the outbreak of war 
With the United States of America is certain and add the 
suggestion that he should, on his o^vn initiative, invite 
Japan to immediate adherence and at the same time medi¬ 
ate between Japan and ourselves. Please call the Presi¬ 
dent’s attention to the fact that the ruthless employment 
of our submarines now offers the prospect of compelling 
England in a few months to malce peace. 

(Signed) Zimmermann.” 

The receipt of this information has so greatly exercised 
the British Government that they have lost no time in 
communicating it to me to transmit to you, in order 
that our government may be able without delay to make 
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such disposition as may be necessary m view of the threat¬ 
ened mvasion of our territory 

The foUowmg paragraph is strictly confidential 

Early m the war, the British Government obtamed 
possession of a copy of the German cipher code used m 
the above message and have made it their busmess to 
obtam copies of Bemstorff’s apher tel^rams to Mexico, 
amongst others, which are sent back to London and 
deciphered here. This accounts for their hemg able to 
decipher this telegram from the German Government to 
their representative m Mexico, and also for the delay 
from January 19 th until now m their receivmg the in¬ 
formation This system has hitherto been a jealously 
guarded secret and is only divulged now to you by the 
British Government m view of the extraordinary circum¬ 
stances and their fhendly feehng toward the Umtcd 
States. They earnestly request that you will keep the 
source of your infonnation and the British Gov cmmcat s 
method of obtauung it profoundly secret, but tlioy put no 
prohibition on the puhhcalion of Zimmcrmann’s tclcgnmi 
Itself 

The copies of this and other telegrams were not ob- 
Uuned m Waslungton but were bought m Mexico 

I have thanked Balfour for the service las govcnuiunt 
has rendered us and suggest that a private official message 
of thanks from our government to lum would bo beno- 
ficiaL 

I am informed that this information has not yet bein 
given to the Japanese Govcmincnt, but I tlimk it not 
unlikely that when it reaches llicin tlioy imiy make a 
pubhc slalcraeiit on it in order to char up Uiiir pojilion 
regarding tlie Umlc-d States and prove tlicu- good faiUi 
to their jUhes. 


I’acl. 
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The manner in which tlie British had acquired tins 
message is disclosed in Page’s telegram. It was “bought 
in Mc.xico.” That is, the British secret service had ob¬ 
tained it evidently from some approachable person in 
the Mexican capital—a practice which, it appears from 
Page’s coramimication, had been going on for some time. 
An interesting additional fact is that this is not the only 
way in which the British obtained this priceless treasure. 
The German Government was so determined to make 
tliis Mexican alliance that it did not depend upon a single 
route for transmitting the Zimmermann message to Von 
Eckhardt. It dispatched it in several other ways. For 
one it used the wneless route from Nauen, Germany, to 
Sayville, Long Island, In the early days of the war, 
the American Government proliibited the use of this Say¬ 
ville line except under American supervision; how little 
this prohibition interfered -with the Germans is shown 
by the use they made of the Long Island station for this, 
the most fateful message sent to America during the war. 
As Page discloses to the President, the British had for 
a considerable period been reading the most secret German 
documents. Information entrusted to the air was easily 
obtained by the British and as easily deciphered. One 
of the most curious discoveries, and one that casts an 
illuminating light upon German simplicity, is the con¬ 
fident belief of the German Government that its secret 
service was in fact secret. Not once did the suspicion 
apparently rise that its proceedings were almost as well 
known to the British as though they had been published in 
the newspapers. The ciphers and codes of other nations 
might be read, but not the German; its secret methods of 
communication, like anything else German, were regarded 
as perfection. Not until the war was concluded did the 
Germans learn the truth: that the British for nearly four 
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years had had continual access to their most confidential 
information This German confidence m their Intelh- 
gence methods cost them dear Relymg upon the secrecy 
of their codes, they developed an amazmg telegraphic 
loquacity m the course of the war They were constantly 
filling the atmosphere with the most mtimate news of thcu 
Navy, Army, and their Diplomatic Service, and all tins m- 
formation the Bntish were qmetly taking out of tlio etlicr 
and qmckly deaphermg The result was tliat the Bntish 
Government had as accurate information about overy- 
thmg German as the Germans themselves The mo\c- 
ment of every German submanne was about as well 
known to the Bntis h as it was to the German Admiralty, 
every time one left a German port tlie Bntish had an 
accurate record of that fact, they followed its voyage day 
by day, and even plotted it on the map Suuilarly, as 
soon as any message mvolvmg any department of tlio 
German Government was entrusted to wireless, tlio 
Bntish promptly seized it and reduced it to understand¬ 
able English 

On the 16th of January, 1917, tlio oicr-watcliful cars 
of the Bntish vurclcss operators detected the clinmclcna- 
tic spluttcrmg which mfomicd Uicm that another Ginimii 
message was speeding through the air When 61 * 00 ( 10 ( 1 , 
tlio Bntish found that they jiosscsscd tins hoaioulial dis- 
jomted but sliU extremely valuable document 

Ztnimermann lo Beriulorjf for EcUiardl 
\V 130, 

10th January 1917 

Most secret for Your Cxccll(.nc> » |>< ramid mfoniuitioa 
and to bo liaiidcd on to the ImiKnul Miuistir in ? Mexico 
wiUi by u safe ruutiL 

Tcl lAo I 
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We propose to begin on the 1st February unrestricted 
submarine warfare. In doing so, however, we shall en¬ 
deavour to keep America neutral . . . ? If we should 

not [succeed m doing so] we propose to [? Mexico] an 
alliance upon the following basis: 

(joint) conduct of the war 
(joint) conclusion of peace. 

Your Excellency should for the present inform the 
President secretly [that we expect] war with the U S. A. 
[possibly] [. . . Japan] and at the same time to negoti¬ 
ate between us and Japan . . . [Indecipherable sentence 
meaning please teU the President] that . . . our sub¬ 
marines . . . will compel England to peace in a few 

months. Acknowledge receipt. 

ZiMMERMANN. 

This somewhat confused message gives an idea of the 
difficulty of picking up wireless symbols sent across the 
Atlantic—at that time—^in midwinter. But there is a 
conspicuous discrepancy between this telegram and the 
more complete and j&nished one sent to Bernstorff by way 
of the Washington cable office and by him relayed to the 
City of Mexico. The plan for dismembering the Umted 
States and making President Carranza a free gift of Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona does not appear in it. Whether 
this omission was the result of defective wireless ivork or 
has another explanation is not yet clear. 

EAudently Herr Zimmermann stiU feared that his in¬ 
structions to Eckhardt would not reach their destmation, 
for this very painstaking Foreign Secretary sent them 
by a third route. In the British Admiralty tins Nauen- 
SayviUe thoroughfare was Imown as the “main line”; 
it was the most direct and consequently the one most 
used for sending German dispatches to the United States. 
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But the Foreign Office had another way of communicating 
with its Ambassador m Washmgton The extent to 
which Swedish diplomatic agents were transmittmg 
German messages constituted one of the gravest scandals 
of the war TTiat the Swedish Foreign Office was so 
used IS now no secret, m fact, the Amencan Government 
itself disclosed the part Sweden was playmg, when, m 
the summer of 1917, it published the notorious “smk 
without a trace” messages of the German Almister at 
Buenos Aires The fact seems to be that the Swedish 
Court was openly pro-German that popular opuuon in 
Sweden simUarly mclmed to the German side, and, by 
January, 1917, the Swedish Foreign Office had become 
almost an mtegral part of the German organization. In 
many capitals German messages were frequently put m 
Swedish cipher and sent to Swedish Mmislcis m otiicr 
countnes and by them dehvered to their German col¬ 
leagues Herr Zimmennann m his desire to make certain 
that his Mexican telegram should reach Wasliuigton, 
again fell back upon the assistance of Ins Snedisli con 
frircs Ho handed lus message to the Sncdisli Muiistir 
to Berhn, tins functionary sent il to Stocklioliu Sweden, 
from this pomt it was cabled to Buenos iHres, Argeiiliiia, 
and from tliat city cabled m turn to Washington Tlio 
journey was a roundabout one, coicnng about ten tbou 
sand miles Yet nothing Uiat was sent tliroiigli tlit air 
or under the sea seemed to escape tlie watchful attention 
of the Bntish IS'aial Intelligence, and tins Swedish nio- 
sago was captured aUnost at llio sonic moment us timt one 
which was going b> the “main line 
The Gcrumn Go^c^lnlcnt forwardeil tins disjutdi to 
Wasliuigton in still another wa> IndeL-d the moot re¬ 
markable iiicukiil III tins ixinarkabli. trans-ulioii remain* 
to be told E\idi.iiU> the Gcmuin torcign Ofliro feared 
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that transmission by ^Yi^eless and cable transmission to 
Buenos Aires—^by grace of the Swedish Government— 
might fail them. The prohibition the American Govern¬ 
ment had placed upon the use of wireless from Nauen 
to Sayville, Long Island, might naturally cause appre¬ 
hension as to the delivery of messages sent by this route. 
The cable line from Stockholm to Buenos Aires and 
thence to Washington and Mexico was a round-about 
one and a message transmitted that way might con¬ 
ceivably fail to reach its destination. The dispatch of 
this telegram, however, was at that moment the most 
important business before the German Foreign Office, and 
its safe arrival in the City of Mexico must be assured at 
any cost. There was one method that was absolutely 
certain, though the fact that this should have occurred to 
Zimmermann must be regarded as one of the most auda¬ 
cious and even reckless strokes of the war. Humour of any 
kind the Germans seldom displayed at crises of this sort, 
yet the mechanism adopted to make certain that this plot 
against the American people would safely land on Bern- 
storff’s desk evinces an unmistakable gift—even though 
an unconscious one—^for the sardonic. The transaction 
reflects so seriously upon the methods of the State De¬ 
partment that it would probably never have seen the light 
had the Germans not made it pubhc themselves. In 
1919-20 the German Constituent Assembly held an elab¬ 
orate investigation into the responsibility for the war. 
In this the Zimmermann telegram played its part. Among 
its published documents is a note which reveals one route 
by which this document found its way across the Atlantic.^ 
It says: “Instructions to Minister v. Eckhardt were to be 

^See Vol II, p 1337, “OfScaal German Documents Relatmg to the World War 
Translated under the supervision of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Division of International Law ” 
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taken by letter by -way of Washington by U-Boat on the 
15th of January, since the U-Boat Deutschland did not 
start on her outward trip, these mstruetions were attached 
on January 16 to telegram No 157, and through the offices 
of the American Embassy m Berhu telegraphed to Count 
Bemstorlf by way of the State Department m Washing 
ton ’ 

What this means is that the German Foreign Office used 
the Amencan Government os an errand boy for the trans¬ 
mission of a document that contained a plot against its 
oivn terntonal mtcgrity The coolness \uth \\ Inch Bern 
storff sent his financial accounts to the German Foreign 
Office m the Amencan diplomatic pouch—documents that 
contamed the details of lus propaganda work at Waslung- 
ton—has already been set forth ‘ The use of tlio Amen¬ 
can State Department m transmiUmg the Zumncnuami 
telegram is another instance of a suuilar loud The Ger¬ 
man Government, many times m tlio course of the nur, 
used the good offices of the iVmcncon State Dcparlmciil 
for transmitting messages to ilmhossador Bemstorlf 
Germany had no cable commumcation mtli the United 
Slates the wireless was unreliable and not alwu)s u^ull 
able, oceasioually tlicreforo Uio Gcniiaiis would reipiesl 
Waslungtou to sen o ui this copacitj As all such iiics- 
sages touched Cngland before starliug across tlio Atlantic, 
the consent of the British Go>crumcut wus ncccssur} be¬ 
fore the fuiour could ho pcrfonneil fliat the British 
gmciousi) ptmntled tho Germans to use their cable 
facilities muN iiossibI> hu\o bCiined at the lime uti act 
savouring of tlio iiiugnaiiiiiious the fact however, llwl 
tlio Bntish possessed tho Giniiun eiphir and n id all 
ihcso iiH’'sagi's us lhe> sped through Ln^luiid enato tlio 
suspirioii llml the> nm> have ri„urde*d Uus us a way of 


ttoU 
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obtaining valuable information. From the American 
standpoint, however, the proceeding was without prece¬ 
dent. Ambassador Gerard, of course, is not subject to 
criticism, as he merely carried out the exphcit orders of 
his Government. But it is a well-established principle 
that no government, especially in war time, ever transmits 
the dispatches or official documents of another without 
knowing what they are. No government ever makes such 
a request without submitting the contents of such official 
papers. Had the usual procedure been adopted, Germany 
would have handed its messages to the American Embassy 
in Berhn, which would have enciphered them into the 
American code and transmitted them to Washington. Un¬ 
less Germany were willing to do this, the administration 
of course should have declined to act as the intermediary. 
The very fact that the Germans were unwiUing to submit 
to this usual method in itself was a sufficient proof that 
the proffered document was one our Government could 
not send. That the Germans went to the extreme of usmg 
the State Department as a medium for sendmg such m- 
formation to Bernstorff certainly discloses a contempt not 
flattering to American vanity; yet that Zimmermann 
should have used a route one of whose stopping places was 
English soil shows that he himself was almost as simple 
as he believed Washington to be. 

At this time President Wilson was practically his own 
Secretary of State, and these German messages were sent 
on his explicit orders. There are reasons to beheve that 
the State Department itself disapproved the whole trans¬ 
action. The procedure in the Zimmermann matter is 
especially iiluminatmg According to the German official 
statement, already quoted, this telegram was attached to 
another, No 157, for the transmission of which the 
German Government had obtained the Presidential con- 
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sent. The only information vouchsafed about this latter 
message was that it pertamed to the “peace efforts” on 
which Mr Wilson 'was then engaged It did indeed refer 
to those peace endeavoura, but m a most mdirect fashion 
In It the German Foreign OlHce informed Bemstorif that 
the German Government “promises the early temunation 
of the war and the restoration of that pence which tho 
Premdent has so much at heart"—and that it proposed to 
bnng about this result by the institution of unrcstncted 
submanne warfare Message “No 157,” m other words, 
was Germany s official notification to its Ambassador m 
Washmgton that it had decided to take tho fateful step 
which brought the Umted States into tho war Tlus 
message was sent January 16th, and m it Bernstorff iias 
instructed not to notify Washington until tho first of 
February The Zimmermann telegram was attached, 
the whole document was put mto tho Germon cipher and 
handed to Mr Gerard Mr Gerard telegraphed it to 
Copenhagen, thence it went to London, thence to tho 
State Department at Washmgton and there nos delivered 
by tho Slate Department to Bernstorff In London, of 
course, tho Intclhgonco Service seized it and rendered it 
mto comprehensible English 
Almost as soon os this communication was sent, 
therefore tho Dritisli Govcnimenl acquired |K»acsaion 
of It in four ivays. It was ' bought” iii Mexico U 
was picked up lu llio wireless route from Naueii to ‘'uj- 
%dlc. It was intercepted ou its way from Stoekliohii 
Sweden to Buenos Aires. It was bciil b> tlie \mcrauii 
Slate Dcpurlmcnt—and also mtereepted Iiiiportuiil .u 
was the mfonnalion llinl it contained of a Giniuwe 
attciupl to secure u Mcxic ui-Ju|nuiesu ulhuncc uifimsl the 
United Stales the Ichgruiu and accoiiiiiaii) ms iiiC'-'Jn'-'^ 
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concealed another piece of information which was almost 
as startling. The sentence dechu’cd that “ wc propose 
to begin imre^lrictcd submarine woifiireon February 1st.” 
The date of this message is January 16th—practically two 
uceks before Count Bernstorft’ made this announcement to 
the .Vmcrican authorities. 

Both President Wilson and the State Department 
Nsished to give tliis Zimmcrniaim telegram to the press. 
The President had sent Bernstorif home; relations with 
Germany had been severed; there seemed every likelihood 
that this act \\ould result in war; this telegram, disclos¬ 
ing Germany’s plot for the invasion by Mexicans of the 
United States and the dismemberment of American terri¬ 
tory, 'svould enormously strengthen the President’s hand. 
jMorcover, the President saw that tins evidence of Teu¬ 
tonic intrigue i\ould exert an important induence in a 
section of the country which, in his opinion, was not en¬ 
thusiastic for wai’. The Middle Western and the Souths 
western States would now discover that German aggression 
might concern them more intimately than they had pre¬ 
viously suspected. They would find that the Kaiser, in 
the event of success, was planning to deliver large sections 
of their own region to Mexico. 

Evidently the State Department wasted no time in 
locating the telegram in the Washington cable office. 
There it was discovered, just as Page had informed the 
President that it would be. The Administration itself, 
of course, had no suspicion that it was not authentic, 
but it foresaw that this question would arise. It wished 
to be able to assure the American public that it possessed 
the message and had deciphered it. Page was therefore 
ashed if the British could not send the German code to 
Washington for this purpose: 
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To Uit Seereiary of Stale 

London, 

Dated March 1,1917, 
Rec’d March 2,12 JO a if 

Secbbtahy of State, 

Washington 
March 1,11 p m 
Y our 1493, Fehruary 28, 8 p 3i 
CoNFmENTiAL. Tlio qucslion of our hai mg a 

copy of the code has heen token up, hut tliero appear to bo 
serious difficulties I am told actual code Mould bo of 
no use to us as It was never used straight, but iiitli a 
great number of variations which ore known to only one 
or two experts here- They cannot bo spared to go to 
Amenca If you will send mo copies of B's* ciplicr tele¬ 
grams the Bnlish aulliontics wnll gladly decipher tiicm as 
quickly as possible, giving mo copies ns fast us deciphered 
I could telegraph texts or Bmnraarics in iiialtera of iiii 
porlanco and send the ollicis by pouch NeiUicr Spniig 
Rico nor Gaunt’ knows anytliing about this iiiattcr 

PlOE. 

Tho matter was easily arranged, for Mr Cdwurd Bell, 
Secretary of Eiubass) m charge of IiilclhgcncL was ex 
trcmcly close to tlio British Inlclhgciico Sen ice I ho /iiii- 
iiicniiami tclcgruiii as uncoicrcd ni tho Wasliiiigloii cahlu 
ollicc was sent to Mr Bell T ho British lent him their 
precious Gcnuaii code and Mr Bell in a feiv hours di- 
tiplurcd it Thus Mr Wilson could us.-.uro the Annrican 
[icoplc, when the tinio came of its ub-^olutc uuliniiticily 
lliu I’residciit nisisteil also that ho should hu\o it in tJul 

lWruilo<£f. 
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original German. The results of Mr. Bell’s work are em¬ 
bodied in the following message. 

To the Secretary of State 

London, 

Dated March 2,1917, 
Rec’d 10:45 p. m. 

Secretary of State, 

Washington. 

5789. March 2, 4 p. m. 

My 5784 of to-day. Bell took the cipher text of the 
German messages contained in your 4494 of yesterday 
to the Admiralty and there, himself, deciphered it from 
the German code which is in the Admiralty’s possession. 
The first group, 130, indicates Bemstorfif’s number of 
telegram number . . . The second group, 13042, in¬ 
dicates the code to be used in deciphering the cipher 
telegram. From the third group onwards, message reads 
as follows: 

“Auswaertiges Amt telegraphiert Januar 16: No. I 
Ganz geheim selbst zu entziffem. Wir heabsichtigen 
am ersten Februar uneingeschraenkt U-Boot Krieg zu 
beginnen. Es wird versucht werden Vereinigte Staaten 
von Amerika trotzdem neutral zu erhalten. Fuer den 
Fall dass dies nicht gelingen soUte schlagen wir Mexico auf 
folgender GrundlageBuendnisvor; Gemeinsam Krieg fueh- 
ren. Fiiedenschluss. Reichhch finanzieUe Unterstuetzimg 
und Einverstaendnis unsererseits dass Mexico in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona frueher verlorenes Gehiet zurueck 
erobert. Regelung im einzelnen Euer Hochwohlgeboren 
ueberlassen. Sie woUen vorstehendes dem Praesidenten 
strong geheim eroeffnen, sohald Eriegsausbruch mit 
Vereinigten Staaten feststeht und Anregung hinzufuegen 
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Japan von sich aua zu sofortiger Betrachtung einzuladcn 
und glachzeitig zwischen uns und Japan zu vennilteln, 
Bitte den Praeadenten darauf hinweisen, dasa ruecLach- 
sloee Anwendung unaerer U-Boote jetzt Aussidit bielet, 
Englan d in wenigen Monaten ziun Fneden zu zwmgcn 
Empfang bestaetigen. Zunmermann. Schluss der De- 
pesche. ’ 

Punctuations are given as m German text. I am scnd- 
mg decode mto German, group by group, by to-morrow’s 
pouch. 

Page 

President Wilson acted >visely m not pubbshing this 
document until he had thus prepared himself to sustain 
Its gcnumeness. The message was the product of on 
Ignorant and stupid man, its context almost earned 
Its oivn refutation. That any sane human being, still 
less the head of a great Foreign Deportment, eould bo 
guilty of dispatchmg such on menmmaUng document mto 
the open ether was certom to p^o^o a serious strum 
upon creduhty Even the well-disposed /Vmerican would 
probably laugh the message away os a clumsy boax, ouil 
that the enemies of Great BnUun would denounce it us a 
Bntish tnck toembrod UioUnited Slates witli tlio tuUicr 
land could bo taken for granted Pago insisted that the 
c«dcncc of its gemuncncss should bo fumislicd tlio Ihc'i 
dcnlsotlmt when ibcao movilablo attacks \uro madi la 
would bo able to ussuro the Amincun jieoplo iKrsoii.ill> 
Uml tlus plot ndiculous 03 «l seemed, reiiresmUtl u kiiou^ 
cndcaiour of German slatccrufL It was urrunged lio>l ef 
all that Mr Balfour, Uio Forugii bocretuiy, nlioulil IwihI 
tlus message to the Amencan Auibussudur, uml tbu e* tlie 
reason Ibut Pago went to tho Forugo Oflico ami rcexiroJ 
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it with all solemnity. The meaning of the ceremony was 
that the British Government had given its pledge that the 
communication was authentic. The first response from 
official Washington seemed to indicate a feeling of pro¬ 
found rehef. The President’s reply, acknowledging the 
document and expressing his thanks, was, as one of the 
secretaries expressed it, almost a “sigh”—^not one of de¬ 
spair, however, but of satisfaction. 

As had been anticipated the publication inspired nu¬ 
merous accusations that the proposed alhance was all a 
British hoax. Precisely those elements which were ex¬ 
pected to attack it now proceeded to function according 
to form and the German-American press piUoned it as an 
easily detected fraud. Senator Lodge quieted this hubbub 
by offering a resolution, which was passed, asking the 
President if the message were a veracious one. The ques¬ 
tion was proper, since the publication, on March 1st, had 
not been made on the authority of the State Department; 
it had strangely appeared as a dispatch of the Associated 
Press, sent broadcast apparently upon its own responsi¬ 
bility. The President immediately issued a statement 
through the Secretary of State, which ended the discussion. 
“I have the honour to state,” said Mr. Lansing in reply 
to the Senate’s query, “that the Gk>vemment is in pos¬ 
session of evidence which establishes the fact that the 
note referred to is authentic and that the evidence was 
procured by this Government during the present week.” 
The next day Herr Zimmermann, the German Foreign 
Secretary, confounded his German-American apologists 
by admitting that the communication was official. The 
alacrity of Germany in making this admission has caused 
much astonishment. Had Zimmermann been dealing 
merely with a British wireless message he probably would 
have taken the risk of a denial; but Mr. Lansing’s state- 
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ment had disclosed that denials would be useless Zun- 
mermnnn knew that a Germanio disavowal would be 
followed by the production of the Bemstorlf telegram 
discovered m a Washmgton telegraph office, instead of 
denying, therefore, the Glennan Foreign Office undertook 
to explain 

President Wilson ivished to qmet the detractors by 
publishing the German text, but the Bntish had good 
reasons for not washing this done. 

To the Secrelary of Slale 

London, 

Dated March 10,1917, 
Ree’d 5.30 p iu 

Secretary op State, 

Washington. 

5822, March 10, noon 
1516, March 8, I p ii 

The authonties directly concerned would prefer that 
llio German text should not bo published, os its puhhca 
tion m entirety would mdicato that our Government or 
some other parties are able to decipher tlio German code 
used in its transmission from Washmgton to Mexico and 
the Germans would tlien cease using it elsewhere. Tins 
IS mformation winch, judging by Zmimcrmann a rcporteil 
slntcments, tlicy do not now possess nnd a couilnnutioii 
of what the> may suspect would bo of great value to 
them. At prcaciil the Germans cannot know ciacth 
where or how the leak occurred, for all tlioj know a copy 
of the nitesugc may have been lost or removed from tlio 
German Ciiibussy in ttosliington or Uic leak nuglit have 
occurred between Llirlm and WusImigUm. 

Were senous doubts being cast m Anicma on tlie 
geiiuiiaiiess of tin, iiistrucliuus to the Giruuii Mmevtrr 
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in Mexico the authorities here might reconsider fcheir 
position, but as Zimmermann has admitted their genuine¬ 
ness in the Reichstag this can scarcely be the case 

Page 

Had Zimmermann made this denial, he would probably 
have been embarrassed by a sheaf of other telegrams deal¬ 
ing with his frustrated statesmanship. After Bernstorff’s 
dismissal by the United States, the Wilhelmstrasse became 
active once more. The Mexican Alhance appeared more 
desirable, as the probability of war with America in¬ 
creased. 

Zimmermann to EckhardV- 

To Mexico 

No. 11 

8th Feb., 1917. 

In continuation of No. 1.^ 

Most secret. Decipher personally. Provided there 
is no danger of secret being betrayed to U. S. A. you are 
desired without further delay to broach the question 
of an alhance to the President. The defimte conclusion 
of an alhance, however, is dependent on outbreak, of war 
between Germany and U. S. A. The President [President 
Carranza of Mexico] might even now, on his own account, 
sound Japan. 

If the,President declines from fear of subsequent re¬ 
venge, you are empowered to offer him a definitive alliance 
after conclusion of peace, provided Mexico succeeds in 
drawing Japan into the Alliance. 

Zimmermann. 


^German Minister in Mexico 

^he onginal message of January 16th, pubhshed above 
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The concluding paragraph is extremely illummaling, 
the alliance 'was to he no temporary expedient, lastmg 
only for the “duration of the ■war”, it represented the 
permanent German policy, for an mdefimte period the 
Umted States was to be faced inth Germany, Iklexico, and 
Japan on her Southern border The dispatch was mtendcd 
to convey to Carranza the ne-ws that the Monroe Doclnno 
had ceased to exist. 

The reply to this commumcation was slow m coming, 
but it was suggestive 

Eckhardl fo Zimmemaim 

From Mexico No 7, 

To Berhn 26th February, 1917 

Most Secret 

Beginnmg negotiations [? Carranza] 

Could WE provide mumtions? 

Request reply 

[Several doubtful groups followed by] offered me u 
propaganda service here. 

Ecmlirdt 

On March Ist Washington published the origiiwl 
Zimmcrmann telegram, but the great sensation wincli tins 
caused apparently did not mterfero with tlio negotnitioief. 
On the very next da), when tlio world was niiging with 
denunciations of German duplicity. Von Lekhurdt n- 
ported the result of his activities up to tliut tmie Ih 
message reveals the fact, winch was gunenill) su-iiectid 
tlml the Mexican Govemment was not ul all duninliiKvl 
to the proposed ullinucc At liust, ns I ckhurdl vav it 

wilhngl) took tliu nutter into coiisidcnition ’ nwl at 
once sought tlio Jupancso Minister in \Icxico discusjin„ 
it with him for an hour uud a luff ' 
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The concluding paragraph is extremely illuminating, 
the alhance ivas to he no temporary expedient, lasUng 
only for the “duration of the tvar”, it represented the 
permanent German pohey, for an mdefmite penod the 
United States -was to be faced mth Germany, Mexico, and 
Japan on her Southern border The dispatch-was mtended 
to com ey to Carranza the nevrs that the Monroe Doctnne 
had ceased to exist. 

The reply to this communication was slow m coming, 
but it was auggesUvo 

Ekkhardl to Zimmermann 

From Mexico No 7, 

To Bcrlm 26th February, 1917 

Most Seciiet 

Bcgmmng negotiations {? Carranza) 

Could provide mumlions? 

Request reply 

[Several doubtful groups followed by) offered mo n 
propaganda sen ice here 

EcKnAUDT 

On Marcli Ist Washington published the original 
7immcrmnnn telegram but the great sca«ntion winch this 
caused apparently did not interfere with the negolinlioas 
On the NCrv next day, when the world was nnpiip with 
denunciations of German duphaty. Von I ckhanlt re¬ 
ported the result of lit* activities up to that time IIn 
message reveals the fact which was gencmlK Busjiectnl 
that the Mexican Goveniment was not nl nil ilisinchncd 
to the proposetl alliance At least as 1 cklmnlt Bsve it 

willinglv took the matter into consideration and nl 
once fought the Jap-mcM- Minister in Mexico discussing 
it with him for ‘ nn hour mid n half 
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Eckhardt to Zimmermann 

From: Mexico No. 9, 

To: Berlin March 2,1917. 

Reply to Telegram 15, par. 2. 

A visit to the President^ at Queretaro was inopportune, 
so I took the opportunity of a short visit here of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs on the 20th February of 
soundiug him. He willingly took the matter into considera¬ 
tion, and thereupon had a conversation, which lasted an, 
hour and a half, with Japanese Minister, the tenor of which 
is unknown to me. He subsequently went away to see the 
President where he was staying at the time. 

Yesterday after the publication by the Universal'^ I 
telegraphed to him in clear to give him a Hne, that the^ 
affair was unknown to me. 

Von Eckhardt. 

There was, of course, nothing improper in the fact that 
the Japanese Minister in Mexico should discuss the pro¬ 
posal with the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
President Carranza. It was, indeed, an act of friendship to 
the United States. His purpose in talking the thing over 
was merely to obtain information of the plot. As soon 
as the message was published, indeed, the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment repudiated the schemes Germany was concoct¬ 
ing without its knowledge. In his first dispatch to Wash¬ 
ington Page said that the Japanese Government would 
probably make a statement, and this statement was not 
long delayed. “The Government is confident,” said the 
Japanese Foreign Office, “that the peoples and govern- 


Wenustiano Carranza 

^“This refers, of course, to Washington’s pubhcation of the first Zmunennann 
tdegram 
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mcnts of tho Entente \nll continue to lia\ o confidence in 
Japan’s loyalty and its determination to extend all possible 
aid and share the difflcidtics and hardships until the 
struggle against Germany and cruelties ends ” 

Baron Shidebara, Vicc-Mmister of Foreign Affairs 
in Japan, said in a statement to the Associated Press, 
“Wo ore greatly surprised to hear of the German 
proposal Wo cannot imogmc what Germany is Blinking 
about to conceive that she could possibly imoh o us m u ar 
■niBi Bic Umted States merely by asking Mexico Tins 
IS too ridiculous for words Needless to say, Japan re¬ 
mains faithful to the Alhes ’’ 

A message of March 7th reveals the anxiety that was 
groning in Berlin 

Zimmcrmann lo Eckbardl 

From Berlin No 16, 

To Mexico 7tli Mnrcli, 1917 

Please bum compromising instructions Entircl> np- 
proN c > our altitude Wc Iin\ o opcnlj acknoM lodged cable 
Dispatch No 1' In connection nilli Bus, cmpliasire llial 
iiislniclions Mere onlj lo be earned out after Declaration 
of W ar b> ikmccicn 

Cable Dispatch No 11’ is of roiin-c licing kept stnclN 
hCCTcl here also 

(Signcil) 7isijirnMAXN 

I iidciitl) the negotiations with Carranra bad not 
reaed lioMcirr for the question of fiiippKiiig tile Mrx 
inn iimiN was n pressing one 

Kfirsl T'nmrrmtrM t tf Jtnniry It. 
fX'* MriW» Sev H <f flh I 

tj t»} Iftnrb ** 
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Zimmermann to Eckhardt 

From; Berlin No. 17, 

To: Mexico 17th March, 1917. 

Reply to Telegram 7.^ 

Find out what land of munitions and arms are wanted 
and to what Mexican port on Eeist or West Coast a Ger¬ 
man ship [under] foreign flag could proceed. 

Mexico must procure arms so far as possible from Japan 
and South America. 

But the German Foreign Office was not resting aU 
its hopes upon Carranza. It could use his bitterest ene¬ 
mies in Mexican politics for its ovm purposes. 


Mexico-German Military Attache to Berlin 

March 24th, 1917. 

Vice-Consul at Mazatlan reports that ViUa, aided by 
Germans, is expecting to receive three cargoes of munitions 
by sailing vessels to be landed between Mazatlan and 
Manzanillo. Cantu^ is believed to be conniving. 

Vice-Consul states this information is trustworthy. 

Addressed to Washington. 

On April 6th the American Congress declared the ex¬ 
istence of a state of war with Germany. The German 
correspondence with Mexico clearly proves that the ar¬ 
rangement for an alliance was making rapid progress. A 
message of April 13th is sufficient: 


Trom Mexico of 26th February. “ Could WE provide arms and ammunition? ” 
^Another Mexican revolutionary leader His field of operations was Lower 
California 
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Zurunarrumn h Bckhardt 

From Berlin No 29, 

To Mexico 13 417 

Request anBwer to No 10 with a statement as to what 
sums would be required for the support of our poUcy 
Preparations are hemg made here to send over con¬ 
siderable sums (reeourcea—possible mdusion of arms, etc.) 

But Carranza was much vexed over the pubhcalion of 
the Znninermann telegram He was strongly m fat our of 
the proposed German afliauce, for the present, howc% cr, ho 
thought that this pubhcalion had made it a difficult 
matter, but he announced his wilhngness to resume nego¬ 
tiations at a more propitious moment. 

Eckhardi io Zimmematm 

Prom Mexico No 18, 

To Bcrhn X4th Apnl, 1917 

Please omit the rccogmtion group of the cipher 
President declared that ho mtends m all curcumstanccs 
to remain neulraL If Mexico were ncicrthclcss drawn 
into the war, we must sec [the same mlcnltonall) ingiic 
phrase in the German] The olhanco, he said, had been 
stultified by its “premature piibhcolion" but would be¬ 
come necessary at a later period As regards munitions— 
Mauser 7 mm—and money, bo will nnsiver when, after 
obtaining full powers from Congress, ho has the sole 
power of decision m his hands 
Congress is dommated by the pro-German military 
parts 

Meanwhile there were certain nelnilics in which 
Germany could mdulgo without the "aUinncc 
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Eckhardt to Zimmermann 

From: Mexico 13.4.17, 

To: Berlin No. 17 of 12tli April 

(26040, key 612). 

For Captain Magea of Nadolny. 

For Grand General Staff. 

Mexico, 12th April. Where is Leutenant Wohst 
stationed? Has he sent about 25,000 dollars to Paul 
Hilken? He or somebody else is to send me money 
F 55793 Quartalsen Hermann. 

With reference to the previous paragraph. Hermann 
(a smart fair-haired German with an Anglo-Saxon accent) 
professes to have received from General Staff a year ago, 
and renewed in January by Hilken, a commission to set 
fire to the Tampico oMeld, and proposes now to carry 
it out. He asks me whether he is to do it. Would it 
not be well for me to answer that I am not in communica¬ 
tion with Berlin? Verdy believes him and his companion 
B (51158) Gerds to be English or American spies. 
Request immediate answer—^most immediate I 

Eckhardt to Zimmermann 

From: Mexico No. 19, 

To: Berlin 16th April. 

I was present yesterday at the opening of the Congress. 
President declares his strict neutrality. I was greeted 
both going and coming with a storm of cheers. VIVA 
ALEMANIA, VIVA EL.... 

On entering the chamber the whole house signified 
its approval. The American Ambassador received three 
faint hisses. 

All that was lacking to make this great international 
episode fulfil all the requirements of drama was the 
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element of eomedj, and this the Germans, nil uncon- 
seiousl>, noiv proceeded to supply Astonished as Tvero 
Americans and Englishmen when this Zimmcrmnnn tele¬ 
gram was made pubhc on March 1st, the Impenal Go\ cm- 
ment was more astonished stdl The cunositj that was 
manifested in England and the Umted States as to the 
manner in whicli tlie leak liad taken place was on more 
acutely felt in the WTlhclmstrasso In all countnes 
plenty of explanations were forthcoming All of tlicso 
paid Americans the comphmcnl of assuming that thej 
were responsible for the discoxciy—a misapprehension 
which botli governments intended to disseminate Espe- 
ciallj amusing phases of the sensation Mere the attacks 
made m the Bntish press upon their own inefficient 
Go\ emment, how infcnor the Bntish secret sen ice was to 
the Amcncanl E%cry newspaper reporter on this side 
of the water explained the mysteiy in a waj of his own 
Tlio one which seemed to he the most plausible was that 
the telegram had been found among Chnint BcmslorfTs 
clfocts when his baggage was oxcrhauled at Halifax A 
nrciimstanlial stoty waspnntcd dcscnbinghow Amencan 
soldiers had captured Bemstorffs messenger on llic iMexi 
ran liordcr and found the mcrmunating CMdcncc on liis 
jicrson 

Tlie interest of the German Foreign Oflice in this great 
mx'sler} took the form of manj telegraphic messages 
which now passwl hack and fortJi across the Atlantic—all 
of which like the onginal telegram it'-elf the Ilntisli 
intercepted decipheml and pliiceil pennniientlv iijion 
the recortl The«c were passnl around at the time among 
a N-Iecl fciv m the •\mcnran Fniln'-is and the Ilntbli 
1 orcign Ollicc and were the oecnvimi of much lid mtv 
Page wiUi his alert W’n«e of ftm nnd with his well known 
lo\r of esrrs thing Grmnn found tla'-e telrgnijilne maid 
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festations of Teutonic Avoe an endless delight. Probably 
the most agitated man at that time in the German diplo¬ 
matic service was Von Ecldiardt, the German Minister in 
hlexico, who promptly saw in the newspaper accounts 
of March 1st the end of his diplomatic career, and who, 
with a lamentable lack of sportsmanship, proceeded to 
fix the blame upon his colleague at Washington. 

Eckhardt io Zimmermann 

From: Mexico No. 8, 

To: Berlin March 1st, 1917. 

The neAvspaper here, the Universal, which is friendly 
to the Allies, pubhshes to-day exactly ihe same informa¬ 
tion as yesterday’s Washington telegram, ostensibly as 
having been in President Wilson’s hands since the breach 
of relations, the text of cable Dispatch A, No. 1. Of 
course I did not malte the communication here. Treachery 
or indiscretion here out of the question; therefore appar¬ 
ently it happened in the U. S. A., or cipher 13040 is 
compromised. 

Cable Dispatch No, 11,* which was forwarded to me b^ 
the other known way, has so far not been published. 

I denied everything here. 

VoN Eckhardt. 

But Berlin desired more explicit information: 

Stamm to Eckhardt 

To: Mexico No. 20, 

21st March, 1917. 

Most Secret. Decipher Personally 

Please cable in same cipher who deciphered Cable 
Dispatches 1 and 11, how the originals and decodes 

^The message of February 8th enjommg him to take up negotiations immedi¬ 
ately for the alhance 
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were kept, and, m particular, whether both dispatches 
were kept m the same place 

Stumm ‘ 

The German Foreign Office apparently had no mten- 
lion ol lettmg Von Eckhardt off too easily It persisted 
m behevmg that the trouble had all started m Mexico 
Cit^ 

Berlin to Eckhardt 

From Bcrlm No 22, 

To Mexico 27th March, 1917 

Vanous indications suggest that the treachery was 
committed m Mexico 
The greatest caution is mdicatcd 
Bum all compromising matenal 

Tins message c^ idontlj greatly disturbed Von Ecldiardt 
for he now gi\cs impressive details, including additional 
CMdcnce that BemstorlTB organization is guilty 

Eckhardt to Zmmermann 

From Mexico 

To Bcrlm 27lli March, 1917 

Both dispatclics were dcaplicrcd in accordance mill 
m> special instructions li> Magnus Both, ns ls the case 
willi cvcrvtlimg of a pohUcall) secret nature, were kept 
from the knowledge of the Qinncerj offitaaLi 
Telegram No 1 was received here in cipher 13010, while 
Kmkel’ wlio IS at present cniplovcd here, tliiiiks ho re- 
mnnlxTs that it was sent off h> the V nshlngton Fniliass), 
like all telegrams sent here in apher, from Cape Cod * 


•cK iIk^ O'rBBtsi I bi IWCa. 

T*crg * T<| n lb* CWkma I La 

• fall •Ulbfl 
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The originals in both cases were burned by Magnus 
and the ashes scattered. Both dispatches were kept in 
an absolutely secure steel safe, procured especially for 
the purpose and installed in the Chancery building, 
in Magnus’s bedroom, up to the time when they were 
burned. 

Reply to Tel. 21 Order carried out. Cable Dispatch 
No. 18 is still missing. 

With a view to maldng preparations for the period after 
the war, I suggest if possible the immediate appointment 
of Herr Lubeck—compare report No. 69 of 3d November 
■—as Commercial Adviser to the Embassy. 

Eckhardt. 


Eckhardt to Zimmermann 

From: Mexico No. 14, 

To: Berlin 30.3.17. 

Reply to Telegram No. 22. Greater caution than is 
always exercised here would be impossible. The text of 
telegrams which have arrived is read to me at night in my 
dwelling house by Magnus, in a low voice. My servant, 
who does not understand German, sleeps in an annex. 
Apart from this, the text is never anywhere but in Mag¬ 
nus’s hand or in the steel safe, the method of opening 
which is known only to him and myself. 

According to Kinkel, in Washington even secret tele¬ 
grams were known to the whole Chancery. Two copies 
were regularly made for the Embassy records. Here 
there can be no question of carbon copies or waste paper. 

Please inform me at once, as soon as we are excul¬ 
pated, as we doubtless shall be; otherwise, I insist, as 
does Magnus also, on a judicial investigation, if necessary, 
by Consul Grunow. 

With ref. to Tel. No. 11, Director Schmidt of the 
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DculEchc Bank, New York, has lelegraplied to Luna that 
the probabihty of an Amencan loan to Mexico was in¬ 
creasing 

(Signed) EcaoiARDT 

This was too much Tlie “low xoicc,” the "steel 
safe,” the “scattered ashes," and non-Gerraan-spcaking 
servant were cwdcntlj accepted b> Berlm as complete 
exculpations of Von Eckhnrdt,who presently was delighted 
by the following telegram, gi\ing him a clean bill of 
health 


Foreign Office to Eckhardl 

From Bcrhn No 28, 

To Mexico 4 <117 

After iour telegram it is hnrdlj concci\nhlc that he- 
tra^ol took place in Maxico In face of it tlic indications 
which point in that direction lose their force No blame 
rests on cither \ou or Magnus 

I onEiGN Office. 

Tlic humour of the situation, of course resides in tlie 
fact that both Bemstorfr and Von Ecklinnlt were re¬ 
sponsible for the message was uiicoicred botli in Mexico 
Cit> and V ashington 

IMio was niaiiil} responsible for iincartliing tlie 7iiiinirr 
miiiin tclepram? The work was done b\ the Intellipi nee 
benice of the BnlLsh Admiraltv The bend of that 
department was Admlml Wdimin Iteginnld Mall n iiinii 
r«it wideN known in the United Slates lint one to whom 
this coiintn has eiers reason for profound gratitude 
Tlie pirt that \dmirul Hall placed in the wiir is \iiidb 
tolil ii\ Page In a letter to the President 
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To iJie President 

London, March 17, 1918. 

Dear Mr. PREsroENr: 

. . . HaU is one genius that the Avar has developed. 
Neither in fiction nor in fact can you find any such man to 
match liim. Of the Avonderful things that I ImoAv he has 
done, there are several that it Avould talte an exciting 
A^olume to teU. The man is a genius—a clear case of genius. 
All other secret service men are amateurs by comparison. 
If there be any hfe left me after this Avar and if HaU’s 
abnormal activity and ingenuity have not caused him to be 
translated, I Avish to spend a Aveek Avitli him in some qmet 
place and then spend a year in Avriting out Avhat he AviU 
liaA^e told me. That’s the shortest cut to immortahty for 
liim and for me that has yet occurred to me. I shall 
never meet another man like liim: that Avere too much to 
expect. 

And (Avhether it becomes me to say so or not) BeU 
and I have his complete confidence and that fact entitles 
us to some special consideration in the esteem of our 
friends For HaU can look through you and see the very 
muscular movements of your immortal soul while he is 
talldng to you. Such eyes as the man has I My Lord I Ido 
study these men here most diligently who have this vast 
and appalling War-Job. There are most uncommon 
creatures among them—^men about whom our great¬ 
grandchildren AviU read in their school histories; but, of 
them aU, the most extraordinary is this naval officer— 
of whom, probably, they’U never hear. He locks up 
certain documents “not to be opened tUl 20 years after 
this date.” I’ve made up my mind to live twenty 
years more. I shaU be present at the opening of that 
safe. 
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For his great achie\ ements, Admiral Hall vras made a 
Knight Commander of SL Micliael and Su George by a 
grateful Go> emment The record u appropnately con¬ 
cluded b\ the correspondence that pass^ betrreen him 
and Page and Colonel House 


Page to Sir Wilbam Pcginald Hall 

American Embassy, London, 
October 21,1917 

Deah Sm 'WiLUASi 

1 ha%o waited, perhaps ungnicefull>, to send you my 
congratulations on your K C M G , because, once hal¬ 
ing you m range, I wished to lake a double shot at you 
I am sincerely glad, not only at this honour done you 
because you hn\e so nchly desened it, but also because 
it was bestowed on you not in a long list of other honours, 
but all by itself on you alone. I think I sec in this un¬ 
usual foci a special significance A one of your many 
friends rejoice more truly than 11011 Iio dwell and labour 
at the sign of tins Embassy, which is most grateful to 
lou 

And now I lime the additional pleasure, under in 
stnictioas sent to me dircctli by tlio President, to coniey 
Ills personal thanks to you I quote from his letter 
* \ou will at an early time take some pniate occasion 
to assure Admiral Hall of my icn great appreciation of 
wliat lie has done ond of the spirit in wlucli lie has done 
It ’ 

May 1 add an expression of ni\ great iierronal gralifi 
cation at lieing instructed to coinei this iiii-.-.age to you? 

1 am 

A ours most nnrerrlj 

N\ 1LT1 n 11 P\ci_ 
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Sir William Reginald Hall to Page 


25 October, 1917. 

My dear Ajmbassador: 

I find it difficult to say bow very much I appreciate 
your most Itind letter, wlucli has touched me deeply. I 
do assure you that nothing has given me more pleasure 
than the work which I have had the privilege of doing with 
you and your Embassy, and I shall ever feel grateful to 
you for the singular kindness you have shown to me. It 
will always be, as you may well imagine, a lasting memory 
and gratification to me that at a time when your great 
nation was talcing a decision which affected the civiliza¬ 
tion of the whole world you honoured me with your con¬ 
fidence. 

I don’t know how to thank you for the kind words in 
which you convey the President’s personal message. 

I venture to ask that, should you be writing to the 
President, you would say to him that in honouring me 
with his words of warm appreciation, I feel that I have re¬ 
ceived the very highest reward, and that I shall always 
treasure his message as one of my most valued possessions. 

I am, my dear Ambassador, 

Very sincerely yours, 

W. R. Hall. 


Edward M. House to Sir William Reginald Hall 

115 East 53rd Street, 

New York. 

Rear Admiral Hall, 

The Admiralty, London. 

Dear Admiral Hall: 

I want to congratulate you and felicitate you over the 
great work you have been doing. 

I believe you were largely responsible for the overthrow 
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of tbo recent German IMinislr>—certainl> Zunmermann’s 
downTnll was brought about bj the expos6 of Ins note to 
the German jVmbassador m Mexico 
I cannot think at the moment of nn> man who has done 
more useful sen ice m this war than j ou, and I salute ) ou 

Smcerel> >ours, 

E. M House. 

September 22,1917 



CHAPTER XIII 

PRESIDENT Wilson’s attempt to detach 

AUSTRIA FROM GERMANY 

O N April 2d President Wilson asked Congress to de¬ 
clare tliat a stale of war existed between the United 
States and Germany. On April 6th the two nations were 
at war. 

To the President 

London, April 17, 1917. 

Secretary of State, 

Wasliington. 

6018, April 17, 3 p. m. Confidential for the President. 
The King summoned me to Windsor Castle to spend 
last night and gave me a private audience of more than an 
hour, and talked Avith me again at some length after 
dinner. He is most appreciative of our help which he 
very franldy confessed is much needed. He hoped the 
naval, military, and techmcal men of both countries will so 
fully and frankly confer as to prevent our repeating 
British mistakes. The most serious submarine situation, 
the dire need of ships, and the fear lest Russia malce a 
separate peace were his chief topics. He expressed high 
appreciation of Admiral Suns’s visit and spoke of 
Mr. Balfour’s mission,^ for which I thanked him. He re¬ 
marked: “I do not know how Balfour can now be spared, 
but nothing else is so important as giving your government 
all the information we have.” He feels content with the 
present mihtary situation in France, but he is much con- 

iTo the United States See Volume II, Chapter XXII 

385 
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ccrncd, as e\er>bod> here is, who knoivs the facts, about 
the submanno warfare. He spoke with the greatest 
appreciation of ■jour last speech in Congress and of ^our 
leadership 

He added “People arc talking much about absolute 
monarchs, there is no monarch, thank God, m Europe who 
has the power of the President " 

His con\cr8ation throughout was full of appreciation 

Page, 

Whj did President Wilson let two months elapse be¬ 
tween the dismissal of Bcmslorff and the dcclarationof war 
against Germonj ? One reason for the President's delaj 
appears in an important letter ivnlten Mr Wilson on 
rebruarj 22d The President was atlcmplmg to detach 
Austna-llungarj from the Germanic Alliance nod cause 
that empire to make peace, Tlie United States did not 
scNcr diplomatic relations ^^tll Austnn-llimgnrj when it 
pni c Count ncmstorlf his passports and in fact this coun- 
trj did not declare war agninsl the Dual Moiiarchj until 
Dcccmlicr,1917 Just what the clfccl Mould hn> c licen had 
Austna Hungarj separated from Gcmmnj in Fchniarj, 
follovring the Amcncan break, is conjectural it might 
hn\c been cxtremelj important, imlc«l there was o 
prolmbiliU that such a doiclopmcnl in itself might Imso 
brought the ruropeaii Mar to an end One possihlc out¬ 
come would base liccn the shifting of the Italian Aniij 
to the western front—though tlas is douhtful at least 
it would base made unncccs.s,irs Ilntish and 1 rench ac- 
liMties m ItnU, and llm energies of the Unli«h Nns-j in 
Mediterranean waters could linso liecn transfi iml to the 
am soiitli niul west of Inlmd TInsiii ll^t-l^ nmdd lui'c 
Iwwn a great gam 'Tlie elimination of Aiislna Mould 
base meant Uic speedj collapse of liulpna and Turkej, 
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for these nations, their communications with Germany 
severed, would have been helpless and a speedy prey to 
the Allies. Tliis would have ended the favourite Pan- 
German “Mittel-Europa” scheme, and destroyed the 
long-cherished dream of a Germanic empire extending from 
the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. The separation of 
Austria-Hungary from Germany, could it have been 
accomphshed at that time, would have been a great 
achievement, and the plan naturally enlisted the hearty 
cooperation of Page. There was, of course, practically no 
chance that it could succeed. Italy was an insurmount¬ 
able obstacle. The terms she would demand of Austria 
Avould be terms that Austria, desperate as was her con¬ 
dition at that time, could hardly be expected to grant. 
But the iucident has great interest, if for nothing else for 
the light which it sheds upon the methods and the temper¬ 
ament of hir. Lloyd George. 

The proposal at first Avas not cordially received by the 
Prime Minister. Page has left this record of his first 
conversation on the subject: 

He demurred at once. No; if Austria-Hungary make 
peace that avlII open blockade on the South; we shall have 
to grant her more than we A\dsh to grant, etc., etc.,—^all 
rapidly, like a machine-gun. And he asked me for the 
present not to mention the subject to any one, not even to 
any member of his Cabinet. 

To ihe President 

American Embassy, London. 

22 February, 1917. 

Dear Mr. PnEsroENT: 

I telegraphed so fuUy about my intendews Tvith Lloyd 
George concerning a possible Austrian peace proposal that 
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I need -wnto only certain minor illimunatii e mcidenls 
At m> first mlemcw I expressed m^ nstomshment at Ins 
conclusion—that Austria vras a greater hindrance to 
Germam as an all> tlian slic would be ns a neutral To 
m^ arguments ho sunplj repeated his conclusion—^with 
amazing rapidity The most hopeful tiling that I coidd 
then induce him to saj was tlint he would take some of his 
nssoantes into his confidence and tell me when there was 
nnytlung more to sa> But on top of this he forbade mo 
to mcntiontho subject to any members of the Goiemmcnt 
‘ for tlic present.” Tliat for tlio time being balked me 
It vras ns if an Ambassador at Wnshmgton bod taken up 
n subject ivith you, had got your answer, and bod a'kcd 
Icaic to discuss it witli members of your cabinet If you 
had said No," ho would of course ha\c been silenced on 
tlie penalty of forfeiting \our confidence, if ho had gone 
further It occurred tome then that perhaps I had made 
a mistake in going to him first "i cl any oilier course 
would hn\ c been discourteous to liim after his request that 
I should take up with him mfomial subjects of high im 
porlnncc for he is pmclicnUs Dictator All that was 
left me to do was to pursue him rclentlc«sK since I could 
pur-uc nolKxb ebe—or to pie it up and 1 had no idea of 
resting willi the answer he had gi\cn me 
The sers next dax I had what seenieil a piece of good 
lurk 1 was lUMted lix a inemlier of the Goicmmenl to 
dinner a few exenings later— the Prime Minister will 
rome ’ After dinner I tnlknl again with I loxd George 
Nothing to sax further set lie said Ihnxrnthnd 
a chaiiee to go oxer the subject with the men I had in 
mind Thf 11 I got up a little dinner mx-solf for him to 
XThirli I inxileil the Jelheoes the Hrxrrs amt sexeral 
other rouplea of Iiigb degree Ag-iin I loVeil him \Mint 
lywr^ lie eJiook lux bead 1 took liiiil aside and rc- 
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marked on the ease Avith Avhich great men and great 
gOA'^ernments make great mistakes. Lloyd George is 
perhaps the easiest man to talk Avith (not necessarily to 
convince) of all men that hold high places. He has httle 
dignity. He has no presence, except as an orator. He 
SAvears familiarly on easy occasion. But he has as quick 
a mind and as ready speech as any man that I ever en¬ 
countered. It is impossible to realize that his casual 
dehverances are the Voice of the British Empire. After 
more tallt, in Avhich he had injected an oath or tAvo, I 
made bold to say, “Good Godl Prime Minister, have 
you forgotten that the Avhole object of the Avar is to re¬ 
duce Europe to peace, and here may be peace that you 
are rejecting—^hoAv do you knoAvP” But I got no satis¬ 
factory response. This Avas my third intervieAV. 

I stiU refused to beheve that this Avas to be the end of 
the matter. Noav, queer accidents happen Avhen you 
keep steadily on one quest and see many people and hear 
much talk; and by an accident I found out that Curzon^ 
Avas opposed to discussing peace Avith anybody and had 
talked Avith the Prime Minister, and that JeUicoe Avas 
eager for peace Avith Austria and had not been able to 
talk Avith the Prime Minister on the subject. That very 
mght I dined Avith Lord Salisbury. Lady Curzon Avas 
there—^Avithout Lord Curzon. Lady Curzon, married 
just a month, began life as an Alabama girl, and you can 
yet distinguish the Alabama intonations in her speech 
as you noAV and then hear the oboe in an orchestra. 

“Where’s your husband?” I asked her. 

“He had to spend the evenmg Avith the Prune Minis¬ 
ter.” That sounded someAvhat discouraging. 

The next day Avas Sunday. I recalled that Admiral 
JeUicoe left his ceaseless Avatch at the Admiralty every 

^At this tune Lord Curzon was Lord President of the Council 
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Sunday allcnioon at c o’dodi and went hcrmo to meet 
his fnends at tea. At li\e o’clock, therefore, Mrs Page 
and I were there to pay our respects I could not ^ct 
mention the subject to the Adnurnl, but I ga>o him a 
chance to mention it to me. Not a word did ho su> 
about it He told mo onl> that fishmg (for submannes) 
was prelt> good—that’s all 

A full week had passed and I had got no further than I 
had got at mj first mlcmcw I rcsoK cd to go and see 
Uio Prime Minister ogam at his olllcc I relicarscd m> 
arguments, which seemed to me irrefutable, and 1 was 
determined to fight to the lost ditch To mj surprise, 
he jrcldcd at once—graccfull>, casilj, almost unhidden 
He had somewhat modified his views, he said—pronded 
—pronded the greatest secrecy could bo mointamcd 
this emphasis he gaic mo tlio cue to his thought and 
mood 

The German proposal of a peace conference a hltlo 
while ago, winch, because no terms were named, was re- 
pardcil b^ the Bntisli ns a tnck, steeled tlic nation and 
the Goicmmcnl in particular against all peace talk till 
the spring campaign and the submarine war decide some¬ 
thing The icrj nord ‘ pence’ Mas hniushed from the 
Tnglish locabulnri IJo\d George himself in scicrnl 
speeches had dcclnrcsl that there could set be no jxincc— 
no thought of peace Thus was his state of mind when I 
first lirmiglit up the subject and the state of mind of the 
nation Pnee men had been hooteil in the House of 
Commoas and suspected penee meetings had been dis- 
jicT^l b\ the i>olire His emphnsis on secrecj made Ins 
fcir pbin No doubt if he could announce Austnn s 
Mirrendir tint Mould l)e a gmt stroke But if it got 
abroad tint lie mre dlikenng with \tistnn sir nn)- 
IkxK cIm- alsiul l>eare he Mould |o>e his Dielntnrship 
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overnight. He was afraid of the subject. But having 
discussed this particular possibihty of eliminating Aus¬ 
tria with some of liis colleagues, he '‘had somewhat 
changed his Anew.” 

I feel the necessity to be on my guard with Lloyd 
George. Perhaps I do liim Avrong. Of course, his politi¬ 
cal enemies (and he has many and fierce enemies) say 
that he is tricky and imtruthful They are not good Avit- 
nesses; no doubt their judgment is unfair. But he is 
changeable—^mercurial. He reaches quiclc conclusions by 
his emotions as Avell as by his reason—^he reasons with 
his emotions. He has been called the ilhterate Prime 
Minister, “because he neA^er reads or Avrites.” He is the 
one public man in the Kingdom Avho has an undoubted 
touch of genius He has also the defects of genius He 
has vision and imagination, and his imagination at times 
runs aAvay Avith liim. That’s the reason he’s the most 
interesting man here—an amazing spectacle to Avatch. 
He compels admiration and permits, but does not compel, 
complete confidence. I Avish I instinctively had the 
same unquestioning and unshakable confidence in him 
that I have in EdAvard Grey, whose genius is all the genius 
of character. A Scotch friend of Lloyd George was de¬ 
fending him the other night in a httle group of men who 
expressed fear’ of his emotional adventures, and one of 
them asked about his truthfulness. “Oh, he’s truthful— 
perfectly truthful. But a Scotsman’s truth is a straight 
line. A Welshman’s is more or less of a curve.” But 
how this Ki n gdom has waked up under his leadership! 
There’s something ramshackle and slipshod about him 
and his ways and his thought. But he has organized 
England, man power, pound power, mind power, Avill 
power, as perhaps no man ever did before. 

The situation, therefore, so far as the mood of this 
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G<r\ eminent is concerned, is just as good os it ivould 
ha^ 0 been if tlio Pnmo Minister bad gl^ on the answer we 
wanted when I first brought the subject to him—only a 
week was lost because of tlus estraordmarj man’s ex- 
traordmarj mood and of his extraordmarj alliludo to mo 
wherebj he liad me bound to sccrccj on pam of bccommg 
a traitor to him and lus c\-tmordmar> attitude to me 
comes of lus admiration for % ou and from lus wish to lini o 
■joii at tlio conference that will make peace 

Isow, of course, I hm o talked mtli others Mr Balfour 
IS eager to sec a proposal from Austria, proiided he can 
bchc\ e it to 1)0 a genumo proposal He and others lini o 
some fear of the hand of Germany m it—fear that it mai 
be a tnck But the answer that the Pnmo Mmislcr gnio 
me at m> Inst mien icw is the answer of the Go\ cmmciil 
Tlioi w ill gi\ 0 thorough and opprccialiN c atlcnlion to am 
proposal lliat comes 

Ven hcartiK \ours, 
Waltiti 11 Pace, 

Additional details appear in sc\cml entnes in Page’s 
memorandum Isiok 

I imdc an cnpgemcnt to call on the Pnine Minister 
(UomI George) at 3 15 To pre\oiit the news[) i]>ers from 
di'Toienng m\ M^il I walkeil to Downing Sin el and 
c-iiiie up the sle|>s at the end of the stn'et and I sent 
in\ car to wait for me at the slt|)S of the Gininii I tii- 
lia 

I nniweil m\ coiiMi^ition with the Prune Miiiiiter 
nlioiit recei) mg foniinll\ tin olh rof (lean (if the IVi ••idi nl 
nm H-nd it inm) of Vn-.trii lliiiigirv Tlie Pn-'idmt 
('111 D n keeping rrlitnmi with Vii'trn Ilniigin 0 [>en 
with the hrijs" of doing thi' grrit senire Have >oti 
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anything to add to what you previously saidP I then 
put the case as strongly as I could. 

“ It Avould he a good thing to detach Austria,” said he. 

'\^rhewl He had said just the contrary a little more 
than a week ago I Curzon, I suspect, had talked with 
him before my other interview, and he had conferred 
Avith somebody else. I brought him to definiteness— 
at first, he was a little reluctant. But he finally com¬ 
mitted himself fuUy. 

As I Avalked aAvay from Downing Street this reflection 
occurred to me: I sat down and talked to this Dictator of 
the British Empire as calmly and as easily as if I had gone 
to see a man on some trifling errand—^to order a pair of 
shoes, to engage a room at a hotel, or any other common¬ 
place errand. I stated the case earnestly but precisely as 
I Avould have stated any commonplace case to any man. 
He was still a little reluctant—he feared publicity. 
Would it be possible to let him alone see itP—^No; the 
President wished to present it formally. He yielded—^all 
in a commonplace way. We two men were talking about 
and trying to devise a plan for ending the war—surely 
a subject to excite anybody. There was no excitement—■ 
only a commonplace argument and at last a favourable 
response. 

“Thank you; good-day.” 

“Good-day.” 

I fancy that all great transactions and conferences are 
done so. The momentousness of such occasions comes 
afterwards—^is a sort of afterthought. 

I fear that if the Austrian peace inquiry were now to 
come again, all the members of the Govermnent would 
take the view of it which the Prime Minister took at 
first—^that it was a mere German trick. As nuld and 
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temperate and just a man as Mr Ballour said to me pn- 
latelj a little ivhilc ago “I haAe the greatest admiration 
Tor the President, os jou know, but I am afraid (and I do 
not wonder at it) that he docs not >ct know the German 
Go%cmmcnt. It is an mcrcdible thmg Wo did not 
know it either If the President had knoivn it ho would 
nc\cr hale addressed the European neutrals ns ho did 
when he broke relations with Germany Tlicso neutrals 
are simpK terronzed Thej dare not speak out. Gcr- 
manj could and would smash Denmark and reduce her 
to rums—as she did Belgium, Poland, and Sorbin—she’d 
smash Denmark m a week and Holland m a month She 
smks their sliips wholesale and drmvns their crews till 
their ships hai e practicallj been token off the seas And 
what can thej do? Tlic> arc, in fact, nlrcadj conquorcil 
but not destrojed 



CHAPTER XIV 

“on the brink of the precipice” 

T here is a certain satisfaction and interest in recaJl- 
ing now the heartening effect upon the Allied cause 
produced by the American declaration of war. Just how 
desperate the situation was appears from a group of let¬ 
ters written in the summer and autunm of 1917. Over 
and over Page records his belief, and the belief of aU the 
leaders in the Allied countries, that only American in-^ 
tervention had prevented an Allied defeat, or at least an 
inconclusive and humiliating peace. 


To the President 

June 8,1917, London. 

Dear Mr. President: 

The liveliest satisfaction has of course been felt here 
at the way in which the registration of men under the 
conscription act went off. For two days it has been a 
chief topic of conversation everywhere. But this con¬ 
vincing and dramatic demonstration of our people’s 
earnestness was not needed to make all thoughtful men 
here understand: they understood already. Our ready 
supply of large sums of money, the prompt coming of our 
destroyers and Admiral Sims, and now the coining of 
General Pershing, and Mr. Balfour’s reception had done 
the work. The English appreciation is genuine, profound, 
and complete. The story is told cibout London of a deaf 
and half-blind old countess who had been a very great lady 
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about hi 3 recewTng the Adnural, now about bis rccoiimg 
the General Tlie secretaries in the Embassj Imi e a joke 
among tlicmsches—that the Ambassador has become a 
Member of tlio Gmcmmcnt wntbout portfobo I haio 
made sc^cml of tlio secretaries members of goicmment 
committees—on Blockade and the like—at tlie Go\em- 
ment s request. So far as I ean see tliej ore plaj mg the 
game openl) and squarclj and opeiung all doors to us 
Tlie lunges on some of the doors are >ot n bttlo nistj, but 
tlie> arc sliming tliem up 

The prompt passage of the conscription act opened 
their c\es to our earnestness and clhciencj more than nn> 
other smglo o\ enU 

Wulc, of course, the Goicmmcnt is giimg all its 
tliought and attention to the conduct of the war, there is 
n conslnnll) growmg discussion of possible peace, and 
cspcaall) of economic arrangements to follow the war 
Nobod) secs peace or an) near chance for it But 
thoughtful men constnnt!\ discuss the jiossdilo adsis- 
nhiht) of making Trieste and Salonika ‘ intcmational- 
izcd" ports so that the Balkan States maj lm\o free 
access to tho IMcditerrancan Hicrvliod) foresees tho 
terrific diflicults tliat will arise in Irjuig to appl) nil) 
general pnnnple in the Balkans—this on the n.>auniption 
that the Mhes win a decisisc MCton—gi\o the Germans 
a complete thri'.liiiig And trade after tho war fills in 
crca'ing P|)arc in print and in di-,cnssioii with no mncrcte 
result ho far Blit this topic is now worked \ i n hnnl ns n 
militar) weapon—fur clTcct during tlin war Hie Ilriti-li 
thcora IS tint if ticniniiN can l>c mndi to sec that prarti 
i-dK the whole worM will discriniinatc ng-iinst her trade 
after the war rliewillls tli< mori hkels to giie in at loiiie 
nrls time I or this re ison much rmpln is is hud here on 
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Brazil, and for this reason hopes are entertained that 
Chma may come in. 

By the way, it will please you to know that the British 
press and people have clearly seen the great influence on 
Central and South America of the pohcy of the United 
States toward these sister repubhcs; and they applaud 
your management of this matter. 

In fact, they understand us far better in every way than 
they ever did before; and they understand you. In half-a- 
dozen groups of men lately the conversation has turned 
(a favourite topic) on what personalities will emerge 
largest from the war. Somebody always remarks, “You 
mean after the American PresidentP” And the discussion 
starts on that basis. 

I stiU maintain that the attitude (the changed and 
changing attitude) of the English is the most interesting 
subject in the world and—in the long run—^the most 
important. It is very difficult to describe it. I have 
twice tried in letters to you that seemed too unsatisfactory 
to send. Take certain facts like these: The first discus¬ 
sion of sensible and appreciative plans for really popular 
education—^the education of all the people—ever heard in 
this Kingdom is now beginning; and the head of the 
Government Chemical Research Bureau, in discussing with 
Professor Hulett the work of German chemists, remarked, 
“It isn’t the Germans we are afraid of, it’s you Ameri¬ 
cans”;—take these facts (and I could put down 300 such), 
you can’t help seeing and feefing the ground-swell in¬ 
fluence of the United States as the strongest pull on this 
Enghsh planet that it has ever been subjected to; and 
they know it. If Europe is to be made even reasonably 
safe, it’ll be only through our help; and they know it. 

I heard an Australian general tell an old peer that if the 
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about his receiving the Admiral, now about his receiving 
the General The secretaries m the Embassy have a joke 
among themselves—that the Ambassador has become a 
Member of the Government without portfoho I have 
made several of the secretanes members of government 
committees—on Blockade and the like—at the Govern¬ 
ment’s request So far as I can see they are playing the 
game openly and squarely and openmg all doors to us. 
The hmges on some of the doors are yet a httle rusty, but 
they are shmmg them up 

The prompt passage of the conscription act opened 
their eyes to our earnestness and elliaency more than any 
other smgle event 

While, of course, the Government is givmg all its 
thought and attention to the conduct of the war, there is 
a constantly growmg discussion of possible peace, and 
especially of economic arrangements to follow the war 
Nobody sees peace or any near chance for it. But 
thoughtful men constantly discuss the possible advis- 
abihty of makmg Trieste and Salonika “mtemational- 
ircd” ports so that the Balkan States may have fieo 
access to the Mediterranean. Everybody foresees the 
temlic difficulty that will arise m trymg to apply any 
general prmeiplo m tlio Balkans—this on the assumption 
that the Allies wm a dcasn o victoiy —gn o the Germans 
a complete thraslung And tnido after the war fills in- 
creasmg space m print and m discussion with no concrete 
result so far But this topic is now worked ^ ery hard ns a 
mihtaiy weapon—for effect durmg the war The British 
tlieorj 13 tlint if German} can be made to sec tlial pmcti 
call} the whole world will discmninato against her trade 
after tlie w or, she will be tlio more hkely to gi\ o m at sonic 
earl} time. For tlus reason much emphasis is laid hero on 
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Brazil, and for this reason hopes are entertained that 
China may come in. 

By the way, it ndll please you to Icnow that the British 
press and people have clearly seen the great influence on 
Central and South America of the pohcy of the United 
States toward these sister republics; and they applaud 
your management of tliis matter. 

In fact, they understand us far better in every way than 
they ever did before; and they understand you. In half-a- 
dozen groups of men lately the conversation has turned 
(a favourite topic) on what personalities will emerge 
largest from the war. Somebody always remarks, “You 
mean after the American President?” And the discussion 
starts on that basis. 

I still maintain that the attitude (the changed and 
changing attitude) of the English is the most interesting 
subject in the world and—in the long run—^the most 
important. It is very difficult to describe it. I have 
twice tried in letters to you that seemed too unsatisfactory 
to send. Talre certain facts hire these: The first discus¬ 
sion of sensible and appreciative plans for reaUy popular 
education—^the education of aU the people—ever heard in 
this Kingdom is now beginning; and the head of the 
Government Chemical Research Bureau, m discussing with 
Professor Hulett the work of German chemists, remarked, 
“It isn’t the Germans we are afraid of, it’s you Ameri¬ 
cans”;—take these facts (and I could put down 300 such), 
you can’t help seeing and feeling the ground-swell in¬ 
fluence of the United States as the strongest pull on this 
English planet that it has ever been subjected to; and 
they know it. If Europe is to be made even reasonably 
safe, it’ll be only through our help; and they know it. 
I heard an Austrahan general tell an old peer that if the 
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Bntisli Empire didn’t make a proper place m Imperial 
GoYermnent for the great Colomes, Austraha Tvould see 
if she couldnt join the American Umonl The En glis h 
are irakmg up to see the vast burden of useless impedi- 
merUa they carry AH mterestmg thin gs foUoiv Horn 
this 

The studies that aU these subjects open—enticmg and 
fascmatmg and absorbmg and necessary studies—have 
been trymg mth my staff to make, at least m some 
fashion, Mr Buckler* is -worlLmg m -what tune he can 
get on the Balkan situation, be and I together are looking 
up and keepmg tabulated all that seems ivorth while about 
peace terms and proposals and possibihties and the fecl- 
mga and hopes of men worth while. And we have other 
such studies gomg There are of course always many 
mterestmg conversations on these subjects We have 
equipped a dining room m the basement of one of our 
office buildmgs where we have lunclieon served (at our 
personal expense) and wo have anybody there from 
Ministers and Admirals down, out of whom wo wish to 
got information With high sailors and soldiers and 
statesmen and wnters of books thus to help us, wo are 
trymg to pack ourselves and this Embassy as full as wo can 
kleantimo, praise God, our dcstrovors are makmg tlio 
approach to tlicso shores appreciably safer. General Persh- 
mg IS noil m conference with tlio Big British Generals, our 
doctors and nurses have been gomg to France for a fort¬ 
night (y ou M ould bo tlirilled to see the important English 
pcojilo vlio hn\o nocked to my house to meet tlicm) and 
gratitude to the Umted States beams on cicry counte¬ 
nance we meet 

Yours icry fnilhfullj, 
Walter II Page. 

IL DocUrr Sp<cul Attach at Uic Lotwlon Cmlmiy 
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To ihe President 

London, 22 June, 1917. 

Dear Mr. Preshdent: 

Problems of organization press for larger and perma¬ 
nent cooperation with the British. 1 have telegraphed 
about the War Conferences which the European Allies 
have held from time to time. The next Conference will 
come aliout the middle of July. Mr. Balfour thinks, and 
I thinlv, that our Government ought to be represented. 
The Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, and the War 
hlinister wiU probably attend it, with a General as a 
militar^’^ expert. The larger policies regarding the conduct 
of the war are considered. Incidentally, these Confer¬ 
ences bring to light the incredible friction between the 
Allies and their apparently irreconcilable differences. It 
is not a happy family. For instance, the Itahan Prime 
klinister, I hear on good authority, has already served 
notice that his Government will not be represented at the 
next Conference if peace with Austria is to be discussed. 
Here comes the everlasting question of boundaries. 
Italy opposed to the last the deposition of King Constan¬ 
tine. A communication that I am sending to the Depart¬ 
ment from the Greek Minister here, by the instruction 
of his Government, throws light on the Itahan attitude. 
Then, too, there is the perpetual and baneful Trade- 
Umon of Monarchs. Almost every country that has a 
king is opposed to the deposition of any king. The Tsar, 
the King of Spain, the Kmg of Italy, and presumably 
Queen Alexandra, at least, of England, who is Const^- 
tiue’s aunt, used their influence to the utmost to save him. 
These cross-currents of dynasties, the special ambitioi^ 
for territory of practically every continental Ally, 
of course conflict, the commitments of England herse 
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to gome of them made to get them or to keep them m the 
war—all these make such a tangle as to defy logictl 
adjustment, and underneath the surface a quarrel l 
always immin ent. When Lloyd George told me tins 
morning that any effort to make a separate peace witli 
Austna-Hungary or Bulgaria was premature because it 
seemed wise to wait and to see whether Russia wiU light 
agam, he did not know that I knew of Italy’s unwiUmgness 
to discuss peace with Anstna, and if Italy is unwiU- 
mg to discuss peace with Austria, she is unwilhng, of course, 
to discuss peace with Bulgaria Lloyd George gave mo 
one reason—no doubt a good one, but there was also 
another and stronger reason in his mmd 

Perhaps we ought to be represented at these Conferences, 
if for no other reason, to get a clear insight mto these 
strong controversies and differences under the surface. 
To judge only from such as have come, and as are con¬ 
stantly coming to my knowledge, they are numerous and 
exceedingly cmbarrassmg 

Some weeks ago there was a more or less general fear 
hero lest Franco herself nught say. Well, I vo almost 
o.xliaustcd myself, I can go no further Great BnUun 
must carry on the war ' Tlio commg m of tlio United 
States gai o her now spinl and new hope Tins accounts 
in some measure for tlio extraordinary display of senti¬ 
ment when General Pershing reached Pans—I cannot say 
how much cold truth there is in tlus quite generally held 
British opinion But I do know tliat it had mucli to do 
wiUi tlicir profound appreciation of our help 

Again—the friction between the Australians and Can¬ 
adians and the Bnlish sometimes reaches scnoiisncss 
Tlicro IS hkclj to bo a stiff controlersy when the lid is 
lifted 

hinny such seamy side pieces of information come to 
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me, but only as reflected and refracted by English minds. 
I imagine we ought to learn them—such as are true— 
authoritatively. I get them by sometimes eating three 
meals a day and committing other such intimacies with 
the men who have attended these Conferences. 

Regarding the estabhsliment of a military mission here 
—^that seems necessary’’ and ingent. Men, committees, 
commissions come, some bringing credentials from some 
department of our Government and some bringing none; 
and in not a few cases several of them seek the same 
information that was given to their predecessors a week 
or two weeks ago. Then they go away. In a few more 
weeks new information is aeguired and nobody gets that. 
This whole business of our Government seeldng infor¬ 
mation from tliis Government ought to be systematized 
and coordinated. Officers of our Government of technical 
training ought to remain here—^most of the subjects dealt 
with are military—and inqpiiries should be made of this 
commission by aU branches of our Government, and aU 
inquirers should come to them. About tins, too, I have 
telegraphed. The principal Alhed gOA’^ernments have 
just such a practical Avorldng arrangement. I have 
telegraphed about this, too. 

The British views that reach me in army circles are as 
cheerful and hopeful as the news that comes from navy 
sources is discouraging. There is no danger of a serious 
shortage of food for any period that may be foreseen. 
But the generally informed fear a very serious lack 
of such materials as oils, steel, copper, etc., for uses both 
for the fleet and for the army. There is no doubt of a very 
grave fear raised by the submarines. The Admiralty is 
dejected. No submarine “antidote” has been found. 
A few are sunk. But there are vast armies that must 
yet be killed before the Germans will have to give in. The 
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stimulating and contentious fellow. He has done good 
service in many (perhajDS most) of his erusades; for most 
of them have been directed against more or less incompe¬ 
tent men. He indulges in crusades rather than criticism. 
But I think the criticism of him has now spent itself. 
And since he has no diplomatic authority and is a business 
man of extraordinary ability and energy, I thinJc his 
appointment a good one. Our Government may deal 
A\ith him \ery frankly. He is the friendhest of English¬ 
men to us. His papers have all been singularly fair to us. 
He knovs and likes the United States, and it is very well 
worth our vhile to show our apjireciation of liis friend- 
hness and helpfulness. Any attention that you yourself 
may show him will bear good fruit. He is perhaps the 
most powerful man now hving in Great Britain—^how 
much by reason of and how much in spite of liis methods, 
it would be hard to say. For the twenty years that I have 
ImovTi him he has done our countiy steady and useful 
service m his vast influence on British opinion. . . . 

Sincerely yourS, 

Walter H. Page. 

To Uie President 

American Embassy, London, 

14 August, 1917. 

My dear Mr. President: 

No suggestion or proposal has been received here with 
a heartier welcome than your proposal to send Admiral 
Mayo and other naval officers for a conference here about 
the naval situation Mr. Balfour welcomed it eagerly and 
the Admiralty is equally pleased. I ought to add that 
Admiral Sims, too, is particularly pleased. 

Since the war began the Admiralty has of course hoped 
that the German fleet would come out for a fight. The 
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feelmg here is that if the submarine success were diacour- 
agmgly durunished, the spmt of the German Army would 
qmcUy faiL 

The multitudmous tasks of preparation m the United 
States reported, but reported very bnefly, m the London 
papers, make a most favourable impression, and these 
reports are read here most gratefully In their gratitude 
there is a confession of the Alhes’ dire need of our help— 
a far more urgent need than anybody confesses or than 
anybody reahzes but the men who know the mside facts 
I have had momentary fears that the British may depend 
on us too much and expect too much—a state of mmd 
that, however much we do will lead to disappomtmont. 
But tliere is yet no evidence of this And I am glad to say 
I have yet seen no evidence to show that the Bntish 
will ‘‘ho down on us”—relax their efforts because we are 
now helpmg They are not built that way Thoyhaio 
vices and they are not always easy to hve with or to fight 
and die with and we shall have our troubles with tliem 
Bui I do not expect them to try to put tlicu own tasks on 
us Tlioir continental alhes liave depended too mucli on 
Bnlish help, and the Bntish have keenly felt the unfair¬ 
ness of being too heavily leant on 

In fact, nothing could keep these nations all togotlier n 
week but dire necessity it's unotlicr case of all hanging 
togellier or all hangmg separately 

Two facts mark the successful progress of tlio war 
the fall of kings—all tlironcs are unslcadicr, and the 
slcndj fall of the mark Its decline was greatly accclcr- 
alcd b> our coming into the war Tins decline is a mens 
uro of the judgment of the world on the struggle 

ISortlicIilTo s' errand is causing cnlicism here winch 
was incMtalile lie has mnnj latter enemies licing a 

MnJun«l>viirsortlKUTccarDeioUie UoIU^StaU«ctshco(Iof«nriUtltrnWk)a. 
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stinnilaling and contentious fcIloAV. lie lias done good 
service in many (jicrhajis most) of liis crusades; for most 
of them have been directed against more or less incompe¬ 
tent men. He indulges in crusades rather than criticism. 
But I think tlic criLicism of him has now spent itself. 
And since he has no diplomatic authority and is a business 
man of extraordinaiy aliihty and energ>^ I thinlt his 
appointment a good one Our Government may deal 
witli liim vcr>" franldy. He is the friendliest of English¬ 
men to us. Ilis papers have all been singularly fair to us. 
He knovs and likes the United States, and it is very well 
vorth our vhile to shov our appreciation of Ins friend- 
h'ness and hcljifulncss. Any attention that you yourself 
may show him will bear good fruit. He is perhaps the 
most powerful man now living in Great Britain—^how 
much by reason of and how much in spite of Ins methods, 
it would be hard to say. For the twenty years that I have 
Icnovn him he has done our country steady and useful 
service in his vast influence on British opinion. . . . 

Sincerely yourS, 

Walter H. Page. 

To the President 

American Embassy, London, 

14 August, 1917. 

My dear Mr. President: 

No suggestion or proposal has been received here with 
a heartier welcome than your proposed to send Admiral 
Mayo and other naval officers for a conference here about 
the naval situation. Mr. Balfour welcomed it eagerly and 
the Admiralty is equally pleased. I ought to add that 
Admiral Sims, too, is particularly pleased. 

Since the war began the Admiralty has of course hoped 
that the German fleet would come out for a fight. The 
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Jutland battle tvas a bitter disappointment because it was 
not conclusive, and smce then, as before, the British naval 
programme has been defensive. The Admiralty opmion, 
which, as I understand, is unanimous among naval officers, 
IS that the Germem naval bases (m Germany) are im¬ 
pregnable. Mmes submarmes, and the biggest concealed 
guns m the world are supposed to make any sea attack a 
foolhardy failure. In front the Germans have Hehgoland 
and they have an open back door mto the Baltic 
I don t know how sound this reasomng is, but I do know 
that its soundness has at every stage of the war been 
questioned—somewhat tmudly, but still questioned 
There has been an undercurrent of doubt The several 
changes that have been made m the personnel of the 
Admiralty have seemed to have a thought of some change 
of the defensive programme m mmd The one method 
of attack that one ever hears discussed openly is by air¬ 
craft For that the British have never had enough 
macluncs to spare Moreover, it seems to be too far from 
Uio German naval bases to any Bntish aircraft base, 
unless seaplanes can bo used from llio Nortli Sea 
But there seems to bo no doubt of tlie opon-mmdcdncss 
of tlio Government to any suggestion. 

The most prcssmg nn\al question—the most prcssmg 
question of the vholo war—continues to bo tlie sub- 
manncs Tlicj lime found no “antidote ” Tlie “mj’s- 
tcrj ' ships catch a fon—do not know how many, but 
not enough to discourage tlie Germans. A fen more arc 
dcstrojcd b> other methods, but the problem of catchuig 
tlicm at then exit is unsohed Thoj make their wa) 
along the temtonal naters of Denmark and Holland and 
come out to sea m licro\ cr Uicj find it safe I lia% c gone 
o\cr inanj maps charts and diagrams on mIiicIi Uio 
jircscncc of submannes m British waters and at sea is 
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indicated; and the one tiling that seems to be conclusively 
proved is that tlie convoy is tlie best means so far put into 
practice to increase safety. The future of the world seems 
to me to liang on tlie answer to tliis question: Can the 
war be won in spite of the submarines? Can a great 
American army be brought over and its large subsequent 
supply fleet be sufficiently safeguarded? As matters now 
go, tliree large British slups are simlc a day. How many 
are sunli. of other nationahties, I do not know. At this 
rate, the Allies can hold out long enough to wm provided 
our armies and supplies can come over—convoyed, of 
course—^ivitli rcasonalde safety. But in the course of 
time the present rate of sliip destruction wfll greatly 
wealcen the Allied endurance. 

British opinion is that the war must be won on the 
battlefield—^that the German armies must be beaten by 
arms and by economic pressure in Germany; that the 
German naval bases are untalieable; that the submarmes 
must be endured. And it is universally understood that 
American intervention is all that saved or can save the 
Alhed cause. France will be practically exhausted by the 
end of this year as an offensive power; Italy counts for 
little except to keep a certam number of Austrian troops 
engaged; Russia, as a fighting force, probably will not 
recover in time. The probability that is generally ac¬ 
cepted is that the war, unless Germany collapse during the 
next six months by reason of economic exhaustion or by 
the falling away of Austria or Turkey or both, will bewme 
a war between Germany and the English-speaking nations, 
all which except the United States are already partiaUy 
exhausted. 

The waste in the war caused by the failures of the 
European allies to work together with complete unity is 
one of the most pitiful aspects of the conflict. The 
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recently begun oSenmve by the British on the northern 
French coast, now interrupted for the moment by heavy 
rams, ought to have been undertaken long ago But the 
French withheld their consent because (so the Bntash 
military authonties say) a certam section of French 
opmion feared, or pretended to fear, that the Bntash 
would keep these coast towns and ataes if they were per¬ 
mitted to retake them from the Germans 1 It is reported, 
too, that the Belgians objected The Belgian Army now 
holds 3,000 yards of the whole trench hue that's ah, and 
the Bntash have so httle confidence m them that they keep 
all the tome m easy reach enough reserves to hold this 
3,000 yards if the Germans should attack it. This jeal¬ 
ousy and distrust run more or less through all the deahngs 
of the contmental alhes with one another It’s a sad 
tale. 

Youib smceroly, 

■Walter H Page. 

To Ihe Pretidenl 

London, September 3,1917 

Dear Mr. PnEsmENT 

Some time ago, m a general conversation, 
Mr Balfour said soraotlung like this to mo “Tlicrcisimi- 
\ cTsal admiration and wonder nt tlio Amcncan energy and 
earnestness m goltmg mto tJio war, vluch has no pamllcl 
But tliero are people who pnintely express n certain fear 
lest >our ardour mn> cool wiUi the first waxo of war- 
weanncss IMiat should one saj to them? Mmd xou, 
I liaxo no sucli fear nij-sclf, but 1 am sometimes met vitli 
the necessilj to nllaj it in weaker minds ’ 

1 replied “To pul il m good Amcncan the real nnsivcr 
to nn> such person is, ‘Go to liclll’ But the judicious 
nnstt er IS, ‘ Wlio IS gomg to cool Amcncan ardour and how 
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■will he go about itP The darn is burst and the flood is 
come. Will you do mo the favour to refer all such persons 
to meP’ ” I haven’t seen any such yet. But such a fear, 
■which I have no doubt v^as felt in ignorant quarters, is 
forever laid by your letter to the Pope. And the leader¬ 
ship of the var is no'w definitely and confessedly trans¬ 
ferred to you, in British opinion. 

The aclmo^wledgment of tliis took many forms even 
before this letter. SoA^eral of your speeches, notably your 
speech asldng for a declaration of war, have been reprinted 
in dozens of forms for wide distribution. There’s hardly 
a reading household in the Kmgdom but has a copy. 

. . . The telegrams and other documents, tele¬ 
graphed to you, Avluch show the customary insincerity 
and cold-blooded willingness to murder, touching the 
Argentme RepubHc, it is here hoped, will, if you have 
pubhshed them, bring the Argentine Government into the 
war. It is hoped, too, that the proof of Sweden’s using 
her Ministers and pouches in Germany’s behalf may cause 
a change of government in Sweden.^ The smuggling that 
has been done through Sweden is the most helpful to 
Germany of all her channels of supply; and the large 
quantity of iron ore that has gone from Swedish mines is, 
perhaps, the most valuable help from outside that Ger¬ 
many has got since the war began. 

Admiral Mayo’s coming has given the whole Govern¬ 
ment and especially the Admiralty great satisfaction. As 
soon as he came I invited the chief Adnuralty officers and 
British Admirals to dinner to meet h im , and they have 
sho'wn him continuous attention since. He told me to-day 

^In early September Secretary Lansing published a series of tdegrams sent by 
Count Luxburg, Grerman Munster in Buenos Aires, contaunng insteuctioM 
German submarme commanders The phrase “sink without a trace gave to^e 
messages a particular mfamy They were sent m Swedish code through tne 
Swedish Legation in Buenos Aires 
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that they are ahowrag him everything that he cares to see 
and are answering all his questions The Naval Con¬ 
ference (Bntash, French, Itahan, and American) begms 
to-morrow Immediately after the Conference ends, 
Admiral Mayo will visit the Grand Fleet The sub- 
marme activity contmues (as I regard it) to be a most 
senous thmg Convoyed ships have come safely, which 
seems to pomt to success m our gettmg troops and supphes 
to France But the toll that the submarmes contmue to 
take of unconvoyed freight ships is making the trouble of 
shipping very great. All ships wfll hai e to be convoyed 

This Government is most amaous for a number of our 
Representatives and Senators to make a visit to England 
and France, not really for any specific legislative con¬ 
ference, although the mvitation may take that form, but 
for personal mterchanges of expenence. It is a com¬ 
mon saymg m England that even no Englishman con 
really understand the war and its problems who has not 
made a visit to France I recall that I was forcibly struck 
with Bryce's confession to this effect, after ho hod come 
back from Franco It is on tlus prmciplo—^tliat it is well 
for Amencan legislators to get ns nvid an idea as possible 
—that the British are eager for a nmnber of them to cowe 
I agree witli them 

The abandonment of Riga, it is feared hero, will mean 
the German occupation of Potrogmd, and Hint will mean 
the getting of more supplies from Russia and the getting 
of men, too, for all sorts of labour—wall mean, in fact, the 
prolongation of the wnr Tlic German spirit m spile of 
liungcr, can lie kept up bj such a land nctorj and b) the 
conlinueil submnnno success for Ilcaicn knows how long 
and these German successes seem to point to the slow and 
murderous ncccssit> of wbippmg tlio German Arm>, lock, 
stock, and barrel Tlint, with our help, is onlj a question 
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of time. But Avithin that time the sickening loss of life 
Avill continue. But for the falling do^vn of Russia and 
the psychological effect of the submarine campaign I 
should have a very lively liope of the German collapse 
before the coming winter is gone. The pubhc and the 
GoA^'ernment here set high expectations on your embargo. 

Take your actions aU together—from the Conscription 
Act to the embargo—^AAdiat a record that is I Of course, 
it has saAxd the AUied cause, AAdnch Avould otherwise have 
been lost, in great measure if not AAdioUy. And the British 
knoAv that and freely say so. Tins in itself is a conquest 
OA"er British “arrogance” AAdiich maltes us henceforth the 
masters of the Enghsh-spealting Avorld. 

Lord Reading again goes to the United States—on the 
ship that carries tins. He goes on a general financial 
errand, the details of Avliich I do not know—^further than 
the necessity of coming to some concrete understandmg 
So far as I can find out, the British use their money weU 
(aUoAving, of course, for the AA^aste of Avar from which 
CA^'ery nation suffers); but they seem to me to be awkward 
and careless and then suddenly panic-stricken in their 
large dealings Avith us to procure money. The financial 
conferences to Avhich they have invited me seemed to me 
like a voyage through mist till you suddenly come to a 
great fall. I have prayed them to be definite before they 
become panic-stricken. ‘‘ The Ambassador is quite right, 
exclaims the Prune Minister. We then adjourn till the 
next scare comes; and then the same journey is taken 
agam—^to the same Nowhere. 

Yours very faithfully, 
Walter H Page 


Serious as the submarine situation was, there was 
another matter that, in Mr. Balfour’s eyes, Avas even more 
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alarming, that Tvas the condibon of Allied finances That 
the Alhes were senoualy pressed for dollars to cover their 
purchases m the Umted States is no secret. Yet the 
expressions irhich British statesmen used, m conver¬ 
sation •with Page and m their own official papers, are 
fairly starthng On June 28th Page was asked to meet 
Mr Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr BaKour, 
Lord Curzon, and others to discuss the impending crisis 
The immediate difficulty was the assumption, by the 
Umted States, of Bntiah obligations to J P Morgan 
and Company, amounting to $400,000,000 Tins item 
IS always described m the correspondence of the two 
countries as the ‘ Morgan overdraft.” While this ex¬ 
pression IS accurate enough, it must be remembered that 
the Enghsh use of the banking word “overdraft ’ is 
somewhat different from the American, and docs not 
carry the odious meanmg attached to it m this 
country The Bntish had not “overdraivn” tbcir ac¬ 
count in the Amencan sense of the term The firm of 
J P Morgan had made advances to tlio Bntish Govern¬ 
ment of not for from $400,000,000, that is, m rcahty tlic 
‘ overdraft” partook ratlicr Bio nature of a loan The 
tune had amved for soltlemcnt Tlio Balfour Com¬ 
mission to tlio Umted Stales had taken up tins ‘ oier- 
draft' inth Mr McAdoo m Juno, 1917, and had left tlio 
country willi tlio behef that it nas to bo paid out of the 
money obtained in tlio first Liberty Loan hir McAdoo, 
boi\c\cr, insisted that no such promise had been made 
The incident had led to a painful misunderstanding, 
and the meeting mtli Pago and tlio Clmnccllor of the 
Exchequer was held in tlio hope of reaching n definite 
agreement At the same time tlic uliolo rninncml plight 
of the Alhes was discussed—a plight whicli Mr Bnlfoiir 
himself described ns tlio "brink of the precipice ’ It is 
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a revelation also that on June 28,1917, Great Britain had 
enough money in the United States to keep up exchange 
“for only one day more.” 

Telegram to the President 

London, June 28, 1917. 

Secretary of State, 

Washington. 

Greatest Urgency. 

ll\Tiolly confidential for the President and the Secre¬ 
tary of State and Secretary of the Treasury, 
klr. Balfour asked me to a conference at seven o’clocli 
with him, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and theii 
financial advisers. It Avas disclosed that financial disastei 
to all the European Allies is imminent unless the Umted 
States Government adA’^ances to the British enough money 
to pay for British purchases in the United States as they 
faU due. 

Bonar LaAv reports that only half enough has been 
advanced for June and that the British agents in the 
United States noAv have enough money to keep the ex¬ 
change up for only one day more. If exchange Avith 
England fall exchange with all European alhes also Avill 
immediately fall, and there voU be a general collapse. 
Balfour understood that in addition to our other loans 
and our loans to France and Italy, we would advance to 
England enough to pay for all purchases by the British 
Government made m the Umted States. He authorizes 
me to say that they are now on the brink of a precipice, 
nnd unless immediate help be given financial collapse vdll 
follow. He is sending an explanatory telegram to Spring 
Rice. 

I am convinced that these men are not overstating 
their case. Unless we come to their rescue we are all in 
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danger of disaster Great Britain will have to abandon 
the cold standard 

Page, 


To the President 

29 June, 1917, London 

Dear Mr Preshient 

The financial panic (it’a hardly less) that tins Govem- 
mont has raises the question. Why on earth do the Bntish 
drift along till they reach a precipice? That’s hard to 
answer It’s their way They are too proud to acknowl¬ 
edge then- predicament even to themselves until events 
force them to do so Mr Balfour informs me that the 
agreement that he reached m general terms with Mr Mc- 
Adoo was this—that our Government would thencefortli 
lend (1) to France and Italy (and Russia?) Bie sums tliey 
would otherwise hate to borrow Erom England (ds tlioy 
have all the while been borrowmg) and (2) m addition 
lend to England whatever sums should be required to pay 
for Bntish Government purchases m the Umted States. 
So much for that. I hate no information whether Biat 
13 Mr McAdoo s understanding 

Now, Bonar Law assured me at the fearful financial 
conference to which they mvitcd mo that the Treasury 
Department hud giton Lotcr (the English financial 
agent) only half enough m Juno to meet the Bntish 
Got emment s bills m llio United Stales Since they had 
reckoned on meeting nil such bills from ndtanccsnindchy 
us, they find tliemscltcs unable to go furtlicr tnlhoul our 
help They hate used all the gold they hate in Cnnndo 
Tlus, then, is tlio edge of the precipice It came out 
tliat, a few weeks ago, the Frcndi came otcr here and 
persuoded the Bnlisli tlinl in addition to the French 
loan from the United States they were obhgcd to hat o the 
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British loans to them continued—^for how long, I do not 
know. Bonar Law said, “We simply had to do it.” 
The British, therefore, in spite of our help to France, still 
have France on their Lack and continue to give her 
money. I knoAv that for a long tune the British have 
felt that the French were not malcing a sufficient financial 
effort for themselves. ‘ ‘ A Frenchman vdll lightly give Ms 
life for any cause that touches liis imagination, but he will 
die rather than give a franc for any cause.” There is a 
recurring fear here lest France in a moment of war¬ 
weariness may malce a separate peace. 

As things stand to-day, there is a danger of the fall of ex¬ 
change and (perhaps) the abandonment of specie payments. 
These British run right into such a crisis before they are 
wiUing to confess their plight even to themselves. 

They are not trying to lie down on us: they are too 
proud for that. Why they got into this predicament I do 
not fully know. I know nothing of what arrangements 
were made Avith them except Avhat Mr. Balfour teUs me. 
It seems to me that some definite understanding ought to 
have been reduced to writing. But here they are in this 
predicament, Avhich I duly reported by telegram. 

It is unlucky that “crises” come in groups—^two or 
three at once. But the submarine situation is as serious 
as the financial. I have a better knowledge of that than 
I have of the financial situation. But in one respect they 
are alike—^the British drive ahead, conceahng their losses, 
their misfortunes, and their mistakes till they are on the 
vepr brink of disaster: that is their temperament. ^ Into 
this submarine peril (the Germans £tre fast winnmg in this 
crucial activity—^there’s no doubt about that) I have gone 
pretty thoroughly with their naval men and their shipping 
authorities. Admiral Sims has reached the same conclu¬ 
sions that I have reached—^independently, from his point 
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of View The immediate grave danger for the present hes 
here If the present rate of destruction of shipping goes 
on, the ivar ■will end before a inctory is ■won. And tune 
IS of the essence of the problem, and the place iThere it 
■will he won is m the waters of the approach to this Kingdom 
—not anywhere dse. The full avaflable destroyer power 
that can by anj method be made available must be con¬ 
centrated m this area withm weeks (not months) There 
are not m the two navies half destroyers enough impro¬ 
vised destroyers must be got. There must be enough 
to provide convoys for every ship that is worth savmg 
Merely amimg them affords the minimum of protection 
Armed merchantmen are destroyed every day Con¬ 
voyed ships escape—almost nlL That is the convmcmg 
actual expcnence. 

If wo had not come mto tlie war when we did, and if wo 
had not begun action and given help with almost miracu¬ 
lous speed, I do not say that the Bntiah would have been 
actually beaten (tho’ this may have followed), but I do 
say that they would have qmckly been on a paper money 
basis, thereby bnngrag down the financial situation of all 
tho European Alhos, and tho submarmo success of tho 
Germans would or might hn\o caused a premature peace 
Tlioy were in worse straits tlian tlicy over confessed to 
themseb cs And now wo aro all m bad straits because of 
tins submarmo destruction of shippmg Ono sea going 
tug now may bo worth more tlian a dozen sliips next 
>cor 

Yours 1 cry faitlifullj, 
Walter II Page. 

Mr McAdoo m his discussion of tlio financial situation, 
dilTcrcd sonicw lint with Bnlish rcprescntntii cs in Wash¬ 
ington He declared tlial ncillicr ho nor nn> otlicr 
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responsible American official had promised to pay the 
“Morgan overdraft” out of the proceeds of the first 
Liberty Loan, and insisted tliat before maldng such 
engagements tlie American Government must have rather 
more information about British finances and British 
purchases in the United States. He also expressed him¬ 
self as rather confused by the number of Enghshmen in 
the Umted States vlio professed to represent the British 
Government and was especially puzzled by Lord North- 
cliffe’s presence. “We have every desire,” he wrote, 
“to be friendly and obhging. We have given conclusive 
evidence of this, but in order to avoid future misunder¬ 
standing it would be wise to have it understood that 
notliing shaill lie considered as agreed to until signed 
memoranda or documents have been exchanged.” What 
especially hurt the feelings of the British, however, was 
Mr. McAdoo’s remark that “America’s cooperation can¬ 
not mean that America can assume the entire cost of 
financing the war.” This statement, and the difficulties 
arising from the general situation, led Mr. Bonar^ Law 
to frame a memorandum for Page, which succinctly 
describes Great Britain’s financial efforts since August, 
1914, and sets forth with the utmost frankness the con¬ 
ditions that prevailed Avhen the United States came to 
the rescue It is therefore a document of great historic 
importance, and was immediately sent by Page to 
Washington. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer io Page 

The ChanceUor of the Exchequer has seen Mr Page 
July 14th and would be much obhged if Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Balfour would cause the foUowmg note m reply 
to be conununicated to Mr. Page. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of course accepts Mr. Me oo s s e 
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ment that “At no tune, directly or indirectly, has the 
Secretary of the Treasury or any one connected with hia 
Department promised to pay the Morgan overdraft.’’ 
In any event, this question of past misvmderstandmgs is 
of small consequence as compared with the question as to 
whether the financial mterests of the alhance make this 
repayment necessary or advisable at the present tame. 
But m view of what passed at the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer s mterview with Mr Page, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer thinks it nght to quote the actual words 
received b> cable from Sir C Spnng Rice on April 9th 
which were the foundation of what he said on that oc¬ 
casion Spring Rico telegraphed “Sir R Crawford de¬ 
sires the foUowmg to be commumcated to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer I told the Secretary of the Treasury 
last mght that you appreciated and concurred in ins 
proposals He was very gratified and asked me to com oy 
his compliments I mentioned to him tlio four con¬ 
siderations referred to in paragraph two of ^ our tdegram 
lie agreed tliat rcpavment of overdraft on four hundred 
milhon dollars would bo a first call on the loon 
Tins morning Go\ emor Harding culled, at the request of 
the Sccrotaiy, and confirmed tlio news expressed b) tlio 
latter on the above iioinla This oicmng I went oicr 
the matter again wiUi the Counsellor of tlio State Depart¬ 
ment who fulij concurred tliot our o\ crdmft should be 
a first charge” Tlicro ore scxcml indications m Mr 
Mcitdoo s note llial ho desues nlxn o all a fuller and 
freer communication of facts on our part We lin\ e net cr 
desued or intended to keep nnj rcscncs from him ns to 
our financial position On the otiicr hand, it has been 
our preoccupation to bnng home to him cxnctl> whnt that 
posiUonis Anx specific question we will answer In the 
meantime the following figures are prcscnled in the Iiclicf 
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that they are the figures most relevant to present issues: 

(A) Mr. McAdoo points out: “ That America’s cooper¬ 
ation cannot mean that America can assume the entu-e 
burden of financing the war.” How much less than this 
lias been expressly asked of it is exemplified in the follow¬ 
ing table of assistance rendered to the European Allies by 
tlie United States and the United lUngdom respectively 
since the date of the entry of America into the war. 

Financial assistance from April first to July fourteenth, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen: 

Advanced by United Bjngdom to France £56,037,000 
sterling, to Russia, £78,472,000, to Italy, £47,760,000, to 
Belgium, including Congo, £8,035,000; to minor Allies, 
£3,545,000. Total, £193,849,000 sterling. 

Advanced by United States [to France] $310,000,000; 
[to Russia] nil; [to Italy] $100,000,000; [to Belgium] 
$15,000,000; [to minor Allies] $2,000,000; total, 
$427,000,000, equals pounds sterling, ninety million. 

The advances by the Umted States equal, roughly, 
£90,000,000 against the advances by the Umted Kmgdom 
of nearly £194,000,000. Russia has been promised 
$100,000,000 but it is understood that she has not yet 
received any cash installments. For Belgian rehef total 
amounts promised $45,000,000; Serbia total amount 
promised $3,000,000. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gratefully acknowl¬ 
edges that the United States Treasury have advanced 
$686,000,000 to this country in addition to the above sums 
to the other Allies. 

But he mvites Mr. McAdoo’s particular attention to the 
fact that even since America came into the war the financial 
assistance afforded to the other AUies by the United Kmg¬ 
dom has beenmore than double the assistance afforded them 
by the United States, and that the assistance the United 
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received any cash installments. For Belgian rehef total 
amounts promised $45,000,000; Serbia total amount 
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Kingdom Las afforded these other AlLes much exceeds the 
assistance she has herself recei\ ed from the TJmted States 

(B) The Umted States Treasury have so far limited 
then- assistance to expenditure mcurred by the Alhes 
withm the Umted States, rightly recogiuzmg that such 
assistance mvolves a much less onerous burden than a 
financial assistance abroad The Umted Kmgdom have 
been unable to adopt this attrtude toward their Alhes but 
have supported the burden of their expenditure m all parts 
of the world Without this support the Alhes would have 
been unable to obtam the supphes of food and mumtions 
which have been essential to their prosecution of the war 

To such an extent has the above been the case that up 
to the present tune, the Umted Kingdom is still financmg 
the expenditure of Russia m the Umted States 

(C) The total expenditure out of the Bntish Exdicqucr 
between April iW, runetcen hundred and seventeen, 
and July fourleentli, runetcen hundred and seientocn, 
amounted to £825,109,000 stcrlmg, of which pounds ster¬ 
ling £131,245,000 was mot from loans raised in tlio Umted 
States Both these figures relate to expenditure and 
mcome brought to account out of date fourtccntli. 

(D) Tlio financial burden upon the Exchequer of tlio 
United Kmgdom did not begm, however, on April first 
last The total expenditure between April first, 1914, 
and hlarch 31sl 1917 amounted to £4 362,798 000 
sterling whicli added to the expenditure of £825,109,000 
sterling since April first, 1917, rnahes a total expenditure of 
£5 161 171,000 sterling It is after hating supported an 
expenditure of this magnitude for three 5 cars that the 
United Kingdom tcntiiro to appeal to the United States 
of Anionca for sj-mpalhetic consideration in financial 
discussion vlicrc the cxccssito urgcnct of her need and 
the preennousness of her position raaj somewhat imparl 
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a tone of insistence to her requests for assistance which 
would be out of place in ordinary circumstances. 

A statement is appended at the end of this note for 
Mr. McAdoo’s information showmg precisely how this sum 
of five billion pounds has been financed up to date. The 
proceeds of the overdraft in New York are included under 
the heading of the ways and means advances. This 
statement included several particulars which have not 
been communicated to Parfiament and is to he regarded, 
like all the other figures cited in this note, as being only 
for the confidential information of the United States 
Government. 

(E) The following statement shows the expenditure 
and receipts of the British Government in New York from 
the first April to the fourteenth July nineteen hundred and 
seventeen. 

Payments out of the treasury account in New York for 
the purchase of commodities and interest due, $602,000,000. 

Purchase of exchange (e. g., the cost of all wheat pur¬ 
chases for Allies) is included in this figure infer alia during 
the greater part of the period in question) $529,000,000, 
total $1,131,000,000. 

Loans from United States Government, $685,000,000. 

British treasury notes (sundry munitions contracts), 
$27,000,000. 

Repayments by French and Itafian governments, 
$134,000,000. 

Gold, $246,000,000. 

Sale of securities, $58,000,000; miscellaneous, $19,000,000; 
total, $1,169,000,000. 

(F) It will be seen from the preceding statement that 
gold and securities were realized during the period in 
question (for the most part during June) to the extent of 
$304,000,000. The impossibility of the Umted Kingdom’s 
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continuing to supplement American govemmont assist¬ 
ance on this scale is shoirn by the following facts 

Gold. We have exported to the Umted States smce 
the commencement of the war (mdudmg gold latelj ear¬ 
marked for the New Aork Federal Reserve Bank) a sum 
of $305,000,000 m actual gold. This has aU been sent 
on behalf of the Umted Bongdom, but a considerable part 
has been borro-wed or purchased from the other Alhes 
In addition a fairly substantial amount has been des¬ 
patched to other destmations This represents an enor¬ 
mous effort of "which the reserves of the Umted States 
have obtamed the benefit. 

The Umted Kingdom now have left about £50 000,000 
m the Bank of England’s reserve, £28,500 000 m tlio 
currency note reserve, and on unknown amount estimated 
at a maximum of £50,000,000 with the jomt stock bonks 
In addition there is a sum of about £10,000,000 at the 
disposal of the Treasury but not mcluded m any published 
resene This makes a total of about £140,000,000 
There ore \'irtuall) no goiemmont bonds m circulation 
This is about six per cent of our bankmg habihties and 
considerahlj less than allotted circulation of the go\ em- 
ment bonds m the Umted Slates 
The amount of tlus goicrnmcnt loan which we could 
part with, mtliout destroying tlio confidence upon wliicli 
our credit rests, is inconsiderable. 

Sccunlies Before the Treasury initiated their official 
mobdiMtion of dollar sccunlies largo amounts ncre dis¬ 
posed of tluougli pn\ ate channels and also by the Bank of 
England, vhoM ere syslcmalicnlU engaged in the disposal 
of Dutch goiemmcnl securities in Ncn lork 
Tlio following figures relate oiiK to the treasury scheme 
lalue of Fcciinties purchaseil, $770 000 000 laluo of 
sccunlies obtained on deposit ns a loan, $1 130 000 000 
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Totnl, $1,900,000,000. The above has been disposed of as 
follows: Sold in Nov York, $750,000,000; deposited as 
security against loans, $600,000,000; deposited as security 
against call loan, $100,000,000; still in hand, $150,000,000; 
total, $1,900,000,000 (all hgiires approximate). We have 
now obtained virluaUy all the dollar securities available 
in this country and, in viev of penalties now attached, it 
is believed that the amount of salealile securities still in 
private hands is now of very small dimensions. The 
balance in hand can only be disposed of gradually and is 
not in any case an important amount. 

In short, our resources available for payments in 
America arc exhausted. Unless the United States Gov¬ 
ernment can meet in full our expenses in America, 
including exchange, the whole linaiicial faliric of the 
alliance vill collapse. Tiiis conclusion voU he a matter 
not of months but of days. 

The question is one of wliich it is necessary to talce a 
large view. If matters continue on the same basis as 
during tlie last few weeks a financial disaster of the first 
magnitude cannot be avoided. In the course of August 
the enemy wiU receive the encouragement of which he 
stands in so great need, at the moment of the war when 
perhaps he needs it most. 

I\4r. hlcAdoo suggests that the settlement of joint 
alhed purchasing arrangements must precede any prom¬ 
ises from liim of financial support in August. His 
Majesty’s Government do not know how to interpret this 
statement. They are doing what they can to promote 
the establishment of such arrangements and at the end of 
June prepared a detailed scheme, on lines which they had 
been given to understand would commend themselves to 
the United States Government, for submission to the 
other AUies, but the settlement depends upon the progress 
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of events m America and the acquiescence of the other 
Alhes concerned They will instruct Sir C Spnng Rice to 
commumcate unofficially the details to the Umted States 
Government immediately without waitmg for rephes 
from the other Alhes His Majesty’s Government cannot 
beheve that, if these or other natural and unavoidable 
causes of delay are operative for reasons which may be 
out of then control, financial support will be withheld and 
a catastrophe precipitated 

As regards Mr McAdoo’s concludmg passage, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer desires to say that Lord 
Northcbire is the duly authorized representative of His 
Majesty’s Government to conduct aU financial negoti¬ 
ations on then behalf Lord Northchfle bos, however, 
suggested that the Umted States Government would 
themselves prefer that someone with pohtical cxpenonco 
such os on cx-cabmot member should bo asked to cross 
to the Umted States for the purpose of doalmg ivitli tlio 
financial situation If this is the desno of the Umted 
States Government, His Majesty’s Government would 
gladlj comply with it. 

To the Seerclary of Slale 

London, August 2,1917 

SEcaiETAni OF State, 

Wnslirngton 

August 2 3 r II Confidential for tlio Sccrctnrj and 
lenient oiilj 

Air Balfour has gone o\ cr with me tlio telegram lie sent 
Jul> tlurt} to Spnng Rico for McAdoo nlxnil cvehango 
He represents tlio position ns most pcnlous He Iiopcs 
that the President has seen it and will cause a rcplj to 
bo sent at carhest possible time 


Paoe. 
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These documents malvc clear the financial disaster 
from ^^hich the United Stales saved the Allies, for, in a 
brief lime, all difTicuHics and misunderstandings were 
adjusted, and American advances, to the extent of nearly 
$12,000,000,000, vent with clock-hke regularity to sup¬ 
port the great cause. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE EAST EETTEBS 

O F ALL the utteraDces of President Wilson, probably 
the answer to Pope Benedict XV, m August, 1917, 
gave Page the greatest satisfaction. His Holiness had 
appealed to the wamng powers to cease their battles, to 
restore the pohtical conditions of Europe as they had 
existed before 1914, and to settle outstanding problems 
on the basis of arbitration, general condonation, and 
Christian chanty President WUson, paymg due respect 
to the source from which the proposal came, rejected it m 
words that sped like hghtnmg through two hemispheres 
and put a new spint mto the efforts of the Alhes “The 
object of the war,” said the President, "is to dchver the 
free peoples of the world from the menace and the actual 
power of a >ust mflitary establishment, controlled by on 
irresponsible goi emmont, wluch, hai-mg secretly planned 
to dommato tlie world, proceeded to carry the plan out 
without regard eitlicr to the sacred obhgations of treaty 
or the long-established practices and long-chcnslicd pnn- 
ciplcs of international action and honour, which chose 
its oivn tunc for llio war, dcincrcd its blow fiercely and 
suddenlj, stopped at no homer, citlier of law or of merej 
swept a whole contment wiUiin Uic tide of blood—not tlio 
blood of soldiers onij, but Uic blood of innocent women 
and of cliildrcn also, and of tlio helpless poor, and now 
stands, balked but not defeated, tlic enemy of four fiftlus 
of the world It was an eloquent description of tlic 
origin of the war and the spurt witli which German) bad 
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ho^tililiu'v and oih‘ ran iinai^n'iie Pagc’b picvasmc in 
rrailin:: il. \()r ^\onl(l it ha\{* hem more llian liimian 
natore h.al he felt a ptTMjnal i,nalilieation. For the 
Pfr-'ident^N intt rprt'tation ^^a^ i)re{ i^ely the one that Pa^c 
had ht’t n M-ttini,' forlli for three \eai>. Fiom the day the 
Ch rmauH tn\adul nelennn, the Amhassador, in letter 
aft«T I'Itti. had (le^tnlud the ohjet t of the as the 
d<h\eranre “of the free jx'ojiles of the world Tiom the 
lie na< <' and llir ariual powta' of a \a^t military estahlish- 
nant, rcmlrulltd h\ an irn •'ponsihle m\ernment.” The 
n»i<,v^ar\ MinehiMon, in tin* lV(,^ident\s reply—that the 
I nlt(d M.«tt in malun:: peace, .should have no nego¬ 
tiations >\itli tlie I lolu'ii/ollc rn go\ernmenl, hut would 
ms|\t f,n dealimr onlv with the rcspon.Mhle repre^entatncs 
of ilu Ihrm.m pia*ple'--was a jilan whieh Page would 
jMturiilly appro\ e. 

“As i {jrompth trleuniplnal Non,” l^igo wrote m 
n'fereinr to this mc'xsairc*, “.md <is, of eoursc, }OU have 
heard through man> c hanneP, )our really to the Pope 
re<.ei\t‘d a most enthusiastie weleome heio, not only hc- 
eause it nieet^ with imivta'sal appro\al: there’s a deeper 
reason than that. It expresses delmitely the moral and 
the di't'p and clear iiohtieal reason for the war—the freeing 
of the world, mthiding the German iieoplc, from the Ger¬ 
man iiiilihirY autocracy; and it expresses this better and 
with moic force* than it has ewer been expressed by any¬ 
body on this side* the world. A'on have made acceptable 
pe.ic.c-ternis clearer, not only to the enemy, but also to the 
Allies, than the^ have ever before been made knowm. All 
these nations here have so many relatively unimportant 
and so many purely scllish aims that them minds run on. 
hferc you come setting forth the one big thing worth 
fighting for—the one big moral and political mm—no re¬ 
venge, no mere houndm’y rectifications, no subsidiary thing 
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the big transportation problem of the British in France— 
against the wishes of the army commanders. He went 
there with tlieh prejudice against liim, but he completely 
won tlieir approval and theh warm praise by the way he did 
the job. They made liim a Brigadier-General. When 
Lloyd George concluded that he wanted the utmost push 
in the Admiralty, he made Geddes First Lord. This 
required that he should be a member of Parliament. The 
member for Cambridge resigned to maJve room for him and 
Geddes was elected in his place. Then they made him an 
Admu’al. Some wag remarked that next week they’d 
probably malce Geddes ArclibishopI It was a new ex¬ 
perience to talce a civilian raih’oad manager—^a man who 
has no politics that anybody ever heeu^d of and who has 
had no political experience and who didn’t even know 
many of the political figures or managers—^and give him 
one of the very foremost Cabinet positions. When he 
took office those who did not feel some prejudice against 
liim at least looked at him with a question mark. Already 
he has won the confidence and enthusiasm of his associates, 
as he did of the army officers in France. 

I have seen a good deal of him, and there is no doubt of 
his clear head, his sound judgment, and his most uncommon 
energy and directness. One niclmame they have for him 
is “The Yank.” If I had to bet, I’d bet on him. I don’t 
for a moment believe that this fellow wiU play any tricks 
on us or on anybody else. I should say that he now has 
only one aim iu life and that is to win the war and to make 
the Navy do its utmost to win it. 

Every ship now brmgs special men sent by many 
departments of our Government to get information—army 
men, naval men, aircraft men. Red Cross men; and after 
I have put them into the proper channels, I try to follow 
every one of them and to ask if they’ve got all they came 
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after my long conference with Balfour, Geddes, and Jel- 
Iicoe They are much disturhed and they evidently 
thmk that some mischiefinaker is at work They protest 
that they have been perfectly frank and have opened all 
doors of information to us and given the profoundest 
consideration to every suggestion and request that has 
come horn us, and that still they hear of dissatisfaction 
at WashmgtQn. I suspect that they have a fear lest 
Pollen,' a British wnter and lecturer on naval subjects, 
now m the Umted States, has been stimng up trouble. 
It seems that the Admiralty and the Navy here have never 
been able to please Pollen or to ivm his approvaL Whether 
my guess about Pollen be correct or not, somethmg is 
wrong m fact or m gossip They are very eager for 
Admiral Benson himself to come here. I asked Jelhcoe 
why he didn t go to Washmgton, and his reply was “The 
problem itself is here. I wish the head of your naval stall 
himself to see that we withhold nothmg If be understand 
it, no trouble can come from subordmates.” 

Geddes, by the way, the new First Lord of the Admir¬ 
alty, IS makrng a very favourable impression on the 
Government and on pubhc opmion, and I tliink descrv edly 
and properly Ho is an extraordmardy forcible man 
He ran away when a boy and worked m a saw-miU camp 
m West Virguna. Subsequently ho had a valuable and 
(I think) quite ertensivo cxpcncnco m railroad work m 
the Umted States and learned iVmcncon railroad manage¬ 
ment. The result was tliat ho worked his way, when 
ho came hack hero mlo the cluef manager s place of one 
of the big English radwajs, and made a great reputation 
as a manager of men—as a man of great force w ho brmgs 
thmgs to pass A jear or so ago ho was put m charge of 


>Mj- Arthur IL Pollen, a »«>erQ cntlo of tli« Admiralty 
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for They all report the most courteous treatment and 
success m their quests Several departments of the 
Bntiah Government have volunteered the request that 
I have them promptly informed if any accredited Amer¬ 
icans fail to receive what they ask for 

We are fast accumulating war trophies from the air 
raids on London. Pieces of shells—from the Bntish 
anti-aircraft guns—fell on my roof last mght during the 
half-hour battle. We were at dinner and we concluded 
that it was as well to he hit with full stomachs as with 
empty ones. So we finished the meal about the time 
the battle ended Dunng these moonht evenings we re¬ 
ceive an attack every mght—always, of course, with loss 
of life greater than the newspapers are allowed to report. 
Two bombs fell last mght withm a few hundred yards 
of Buckingham Palace and two more still nearer the 
Houses of Parhament. But it is hard to behove that the 
German airmen knew just what buildmgs they came near 
hitting The guns at least keep them at a great height. 
A fortnight ago a bomb iviecked a street so near my house 
that two or three seconds difference would have caused 
it to fall on the square where I hve—two or tlirco seconds 
difference m the time of its release from tlio aeroplane 
Wo are, therefore, now hterally m tlio war Wo pay 
smgularly httlo attention to it—one gets used to it—and 
there ore, after ell, smgularly few casualties—about 
to only people killed and sment>-C\o hurt every tune 
Wo expect a rmd and a battle every mght uhilo the moon 
lasts 

But tlus 13 an mcident of the war unwortliy of 
mention. 

Bchoio me Mr President, 

Yours rmthfully, 

WvLTEn II P\ac. 
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The few remaining letters, witten at long intervals, 
require no comment. 


To the President 

London, 22 December, 1917. 

DEiVR Mr. President: 

. . . The Lansdowne^ letter was used as an occasion 
to demand a clearer and simpler explanation of the auns 
of the war. I do not quite see how such a demand— 
which itself is one evidence of a weary depression—can 
he satisfied by thumb-nail catch phrases. Mr. Balfour, 
as I dare say you have read, declared m the House of 
Commons two nights ago that yom’ recent speeches and 
letters were as able as any state papers produced in the 
whole history of the world. Everybody points to them 
as the preemment formulation of war aims, and yet the 
cry continues here for some summary that the man in the 
street and the man in the trenches can understand. All 
this Avill pass with the New Year mood. 

But there is one thing that I wish the British would 
themselves say more plainly and concretely—^that the 
only way to security is to overthrow the German military 
autocracy, so as to show that this imphes at least the 
unhorsing of the Emperor. I should not say positively 
that the dynastic principle prevents. But it has some¬ 
thing to do with preventing a clear cry. Almost every¬ 
where in Europe—everywhere outside of France and 
Switzerland—^men seem yet unable to think of govern¬ 
ment without kings. Something of the old divinity doth 
yet hedge them. Even in England there is a hesitancy to 
speak out plainly about crowned villains. The Tsar 


letter written by Lord Lansdowne, on November 29,1917, and pubbbhed m 
the Daily Telegraph It contended that the war had lasted too long, and was 
generally criticized as favounng an unsatisfactory peace 
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himself found much sympathy here m certain circles. 
The vague fear lest royalty here may come upon an evil 
day shows itself by irrelevant and unnecessary out¬ 
bursts m praise of the King, and the argument is over¬ 
worked that a throne is necessary to hold the Empire 
together 

With all good wishes, 

Yours faithfully, 
Walter H. Page 


To the President 

London, January 16,1918 

Dear Mr. President 

You know Lord Readmg* and have taken measure of 
hun, but the following facts and gossip may mterest you 
He IS one of the ablest Englishmen hvmg—everybody 
concedes that. See and compare the view taken of 
Hisraeh, the other Hebrew Earl, by his pohlical enemies 
As betiveen the tivo my judgment would bo m favour of 
Readmg He is not so spectacular us old Dizzy was, 
but he IS far sounder I doubt if Dizzy was honest, and 
Readmg is. He is one of the most bnlbnnt and able mem¬ 
bers of the Bar Ho has lumsclf told mo that he worked 
for years from early hours to early hours ogam daj m and 
day out—a prodigy of mdustry Ho became skdful, es¬ 
pecially m financial cases, and his fees were prodigious 
Lord Readmg docs not give up the Lord Chief Justice¬ 
ship Ho remarked to mo tho other day lliat his iVm- 
ba^dorslup would bo temporary Lady Reading told 
Mrs Pago that they expected to bo gone only three montlis 
But I take it tliat ho w ill not return till tlic end of the war 
I haic reason to bcho\o (although I do not know) tliat 

’Lord IlcidxO({ bad r e ce nlly been oppolatcd DritUb AmboAudur to lb« LtuUd 
Suic*. 
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an effort was made to induce Mr. Balfour and then Lord 
Grey to go as Ambassador to Washington. I Imow that 
the appointment was offered to Northcliffe. He didn’t 
care to be away from London so long lest he should lose 
his grip on the general management of things, which in his 
inmost soul he thinks he holds and which, to a degree, 
he does hold. The belief, moreover, is widespread that 
he may become Prime Minister if Lloyd George should 
not last tiU peace come. I think there is no doubt that to 
do a concrete job Lord Reading will succeed, during war 
time, better than any man who was considered for the 
post. But if when the war is over Lord Grey should go, 
we should have the best possible representative of English 
tradition and English character. Yet I think he never 
win, although he is going after the war to deliver lectures 
at Yale and elsewhere. 

Of course, the immediate problems to be met in the 
relations of the two Governments wiU continue to be 
financial—^tiU we have to slacken our pace. The British, 
God knows, need money, but God knows also that they 
are not slow in making their wants known. I doubt 
if anybody, but the Germans, will ever wage war on less 
than twice what it ought to cost. But, if it could be more 
extravagantly conducted than they (the British) conduct 
it, I can’t imagine how it could be done. 

There is going on a visit to the United States on the invi¬ 
tation of some of our ecclesiastical organizations the Most 
Reverend and Rt. Honourable His Grace the Lord Arch¬ 
bishop of York whose name (which is never used) is Cosmo 
Gordon Lang, D.D , LL.D., D C.L., D.Litt. &c , &c., &c.— 
and he signs his neune Cosmo Ebor. He comes of Scotch- 
Irish stock. He is the best representative of the best 
English clerical life—a simple, humble, learned, right- 
minded man of charm and fine manners and fine feehng. 
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He IS most eager to meet you and you will enjoy luTri. Of 
course lus proper approach (he’s a Peer Spmtual) is 
through his Ambassador To mortals of humble rank, 
such as President Ehot, I have given him letters The 
Archbishop at one end of the Ime and Reading at the 
other—^they make good representatives of Notable Eng¬ 
land 

There is a very general nneasmess here about the ex¬ 
pected offensive by the Germans m France, for the feehng 
IS that they are willing to sacrifice then: whole army for 
Pans or Calais and that they are gomg to make their most 
desperate effort regardless of the cost m men or m anything 
else How true this is everybody can guess for himself 
But It seems probable, to say the least. Their chance is 
better than it ivdl be after we get a great tramed army m 
France There is a sense, too, m which such a decisive 
effort-will bo welcomed here. Nothmg is pnnled and htUo 
IS said m pubho about the constant danger of labour 
troubles m this Kmgdom, but such a danger has always 
to bo taken mto account. The Bnton, nobleman or 
labourer, is not gomg to give out or give up, but it costs 
him more and more m money and m anxiety to keep his 
whole force m the field, m the factory, m the nunc, and 
on the land, going at full strength, than it would cost but 
for this constant labour burden 

“Mtcr the War ' hasn’t como yet But I recall a re¬ 
mark that Edward Grey made to mo before tlio war, that 
Labour would in a decade control many governments 
A frequent prediction now mado hero by well mfonned 
Enghslmien is tliat it will control tlio govcmmcnl of 
Great Bntain The Labour Parly is nhcady playing for 
supremacy 

It’s a quieter, sadder, more senous tune and mood llian 
w 0 bar 0 before had m England Cicrjbodj feels that wo 
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are approaching great and perhaps decisive events; and 
they all thanlc God for the United States and its President. 

Yours very heartily, 
Walter H. Page. 

There certainly could be no more appropriate conclusion 
to this series than the following letter, which probably 
sets forth as eloquently as it has ever been set forth the 
spirit that made inevitable Allied victory: 

To the President 

London, March 7, 1918. 

DE^m Mr. PREsmENT: 

The complete brealc-down of Russia and the present 
German occupation of so much of that Empire as she 
wants, together with the surrender of Rumania, have 
had a very strong effect on both sections of public opinion 
here as I interpret the British mind. In the enormously 
dominant section these untOAvard events have stiffened 
the Avar resolution. They say that Germany must now be 
Avhipped to a finish. Else she aylU have doubled her 
territory, got raAV materials and food, probably opened a 
way to Asia, streng^ened the Turks, and Avfil hold the 
peoples of her new territory as vassals—^to exploit them 
and their lands in preparation for another war for further 
conquests. The war lord Avfil be more firmly seated than 
before. Only if her armies be literally whipped ayDI the 
German military caste be throAvn out of power. This 
probably means a very long war yet. 

The minority section of opinion—so far as I can judge, 
it is a small minority—^has the feeling that such a decisive 
military Auctory cannot be won; that the enemies of Ger¬ 
many, alloAYmg her to keep her Eastern gains, must soon 
make the best bargain they can in the West. Of course 
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this plan would leave the Gterman military caste m power 
and would be a defeat for the Alhes m so far as a fair 
chance for a permanent peace is concerned. It would 
leave at least European Russia to German mercy, and the 
Baltic and Black seas practically m German control 

Lord Lansdowne and his friends (how numerous they 
are nobody knoivs) are the loudest spokesmen for such 
a peace as might be made now, especially if Belgium 
can be restored and an agreement reached about Alsace- 
Lorrame. But it is talked much of m Asqmth circles that 
the tune may come when this pohcy (its baldness somewhat 
modified) may be led by Mr Asqmth, He has up to this 
tune patriotically supported the Government, But he 
IS very generally suspected of mtngue, and his Cnends 
openly predict &at at what they regard as a favourable 
moment he will take his cue I mys^ can hardly behove 
this I do not beheve that even a party pohticol victory 
hes m that direction But a virtual surrender to the 
Germans would, if this peace-plan should be successful 

The dommant section is sorely gneved about the 
present state of Russia But they refuse to bo discour¬ 
aged by it They recall how Napoleon overran the most 
of Europe and how the French held none of his conquests 
after his falL 

The danger that the present government is m hero, 
comes, It seems to me, not mainly from the spUt m public 
opmion tliat I have described, but from the personal 
enemies of Mr Llo^ d George and Ins Go\ cmnient Tlicy 
make iho most of the dismisMl of Jelhcoo and of Robertson 
and of the appomtment of Bcaicrbrook and Nortliclilfo 
and of the closeness of tlio Goicmment to agitating iiciis- 
papers—nhetlicr llio newspapers nm Uio Goicnuncnl 
or the Goicmmcnt runs tlio newspapers docsn t inattu 
they arc, tlicir enenucs saj, too cloaelj intertwined 
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It is certain that T^IomI George keeps power mainly if 
not solely because h(' is the most eiioigelic man in sight. 
Many \\ho support him do not like him personally. But 
nobody doubts his siipieiiu' earnestness to win the wai’, 
and c\erjtI)ody holds that this is the only task now worth 
bile. 1 his feeling has sa\ ed him in both recent pohtical 
“crises.” Alter the last one, he leniarked to me with an 
exultmit manner: “'riiev don’t seem to want anybody else 
>ct, do they.^” Ilis dismissal of Robertson has been ac¬ 
cepted in the interest of gieater unity of militaiy control, 
but that \sas a dangeious rapids lie shot; for he didn’t 
handle the boat ^ery tactfully. The picvious dismissal of 
Jcllicoe has now just come up, rather bitterly, in the 
House of Commons. Whether these two incidents ai’e 
(luiescent, it is hard to tell. From the inside I hear that 
both were nec(*ssary because of the inability both of the 
great sailor and of the great soldier to w’ork m adminis- 
trati\c harness with other people. It may very well be 
true that the place for both is in fight, not in administra¬ 
tion. Such surely w-as the case 'with Kitchener. 

Yet there is a certain danger to the Government also 
because some of them arc thought to be wearmg out. 
Parliament itself—I mean the House of Commons—^is 
thought to be going stale: it has had an enormously long 
life. The Prime Mmister, though a tough and robust 
man, has increasingly frequent little brealedowns. Bonar 
Law seems and is very weary. Mr Balfour’s health is not 
nniformly robust, and Ins enemies call him old and languid. 
But, just when this criticism finds a voice, he makes 
a clearer statement than anybody else has made and the 
threatened storm passes Still, the Government, like all 
other governments in Europe now, is overworked and 
tired. 

But I believe British opinion to be sound, smd British 
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endurance is only having ite first real test. The people 
here are forever accusing one another, especiafiy those m 
authority, of weakness. They have always done so It 
is a sort of national vice, which it is well to remember in 
aU outhursts of dissatisfactioiL I form my opmion from 
what I know and see of two opposite and widely separated 
sections of society Labour—^ere has been grave trouble 
with Labour smce the beguining of the war—m its recent 
manifesto stood qmte firm and resolute. The “lower 
classes” are undoubtedly m favour of a fight to a finiali. 
The Tommy is made of as good fighting matennl as there 
IS m the world. He knows enough to be buUdoggish and 
not enough to have any philosophic doubts I was much 
impressed a httle while ago with the reasons that Lord 
Derby gave me for regardmg the present Bntish Army as 
the best that the world has ever seen. I remmded him, 
when he had enumerated his reasons, that all that ho had 
said suggested to me that for those very reasons there 
would soon be a better army He was gracious enough 
not to dispute my contention. 

The anstocmcy—the real anstocracy—too are plucky 
to the last degree. That’s one virtue that they have 
supremely They do not wmco. They seem actually to 
remember the hard plight that Napoleon put them m 
They hckcd him Hence, they can hck anybody Tlio 
separation of tins island from tlio Contmcnt and the 
ancient mixture hero of the breeds of men produced a 
kmd of man tliat stands up m a fight—no doubt about that 
—ivhelher ho bo a bejewelled and arrogant aristocrat and 
reactionary or a forgotten and neglected Hodge of tlic 
soiL 

I was at a dmner of old Peers at the Athemeum Club— 
a group of old cocks that I iiicct once m a while luid liaio 
come to know pretty well and o\tr to marvel at I tiuiik 
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every one is past seventy—several of them past eighty. 
On tins occasion I as the only commoner present. The 
talk went on about every imaginable tiling—reminis¬ 
cences of Bro\\ning, the years of good vintages of port, 
the excellence of some court opinions handed down in the 
United Stales by epute obscm*o judges—why shouldn’t 
they be got out of the masses of laAv reports and puh- 
hshed as classics?—wouldn’t it have been well if the 
King had gone and spent his whole time at the front and 
on the fleet,—w'hat’s an English King for anyhow?—^then 
a defense of Reading; and why should the Attorney 
General or the Lord Chief Justice he allowed out of the 
Kingdom at all at such a time? 

Call in the chief steward. . . , Plere, steward, 
what’s that noise?” 

“A hair raid, mdord.” 

“How long has it been going on?” 

“Forty minutes, milord.” 

“I must be deaf,” said the old fellow, with an inquiring 
look at tlie company. Eveiybody else had heard it, but 
we’ve learned to talce these tilings for granted and nobody 
had interrupted the conversation to speak of it. Then 
the old man spoke up again. 

‘ Well, there’s nothing we can do to protect His Excel¬ 
lency. Damn the air raid. Pass the port.” 

Then the talk went on about the ignorance and the 
commonness of modern British governments—^most mod¬ 
em governments, in fact. French statesmen—^most of 
em common fellows, and Italians and Germans—^achl 
What swine! “Think of that fellow Von Kuhlmann.^ I 
lent him a valuable book and the rogue never returned it. 
Did you know Kiihlmann?” 


^An important member of the German Embassy in London under Pnnee 
Lichnowsky 
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“But,” turning to me, “you are to be congratulated 
You have a genlleman for your President. How do you 
do It? That breed seems to be out of a job m most 
countries ” 

Not one of those old fellows drove to the club They 
cant get gasohne and they have no horses. Nor can 
cabs be got after ten o clock When the firmg and bomb 
droppmg had ceased, the question arose whether it was 
safe to walk home My car had come and I took five of 
them m it—one on the front with the driver As each got 
out at his door he bade me an almost affectionate good- 
mght One of them said, ‘ By our combmed forces the 
God of our Fathers—not the barbarous Prussian Gott— 
will see us through " 

There a no sham about these old masters of empire. 
They feel a propnetary mterest m the Kmg, m the Elmg- 
dom, m everythmg British Every man of them liad 
done some distmguiahed service and so have the sons of 
most of them, and at least half of them have lost grand¬ 
sons or sons m the war, to which they never alluda iVn 
enemy might kill them if he could get to them, but change 
them or scare tliem or moke them Burrcnder—no\cr 
Take ’em all m all, for doivnnght human mterest, I don I 
know whore you’d find them equals Take tlicm ns mere 
phenomena of human society and of a social system—well, 
that 3 another story But they, and tlicu like, are not 
gomg to give up in this war 

Well, a hltle before that, I met once a week for tlirco 
or four weeks at dinner about a dozen Labour leaders, who 
good humourcdly wrangled with one aiiotlicr and with 
me, Uiey bemg of a disputatious turn It s a pretty good 
world to them, on llie whole but econonuc society is or¬ 
ganized witli gross mjusticc and tlieir imsfortmic is tlint 
they must set it right On many thmgs tlicy om t agree 
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with one another; but on one thing they are of lilce mind: 
the employer \\abirt fair before the wm* and he isn’t fair 
now. The A\ ar brings no reason to their minds why they 
should surrender. Let him surrender, rather. But they 
^^ouldn’t desert the eountry. Tliey’ll beat the hog of an 
employer, but they’ll keep up the war, and a larger 
mcasiu*c of demoeraey A\ill follow. Most of these men 
are kcen-niindcd, able, pugnacious and, liite all breeds of 
the John Bull stock, Icnacious. They have a case—I’m 
disposed to think, a good case—whicli they urge most 
often by bad inelliods. They will have a larger measure 
of democracy. The fust concrete foim that it has taken 
is the new^ Franchise Act which doubles the number of 
voters. Thcie is now an appiovimation to one vote for 
every man o\er twenty-one and for every woman over 
thirty. Other such concrete changes will come—^perhaps 
a Laboui- govcimncnt, certainly a Labour government if 
all Labour holds together One of these fellows goes on 
a crutch from a war w ound. They are not for a peace that 
wall soon end in another w'ar. 

iVs I malce it out, it is chiefly in political and philosophic 
circles that hopelessness finds a home. Lord Lansdowne 
belongs to both these groups, to one by temperament, the 
other by training. I rem across him a fortnight ago. He 
had, for an old man who is far from well, an almost un¬ 
seemly gaiety of spirit, and he insisted on talldng almost 
wholly about agriculture. I had sent to our Agricultural 
Department for certain of its pubheations, which greatly 
interested him. I almost forgive him his vagueness, cut 
bias of political thought because of his sound agricultural 
knowledge 

I set out to write you, Mr. President, more about our 
own affairs here rather than this weary stuff about the 
cunous and admirable and stolid and eternally hafiling 
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canuvorous and amphibioufl anunal that inhabits this 
island But I’ll tire you with a longer letter Our own 
affeurs here are, I think, gomg weU—m most respects 
surely The Embassy is war-weary m this sense—that the 
staff has one sick man—one after another—aU the whde 
The London wmter aU mdoors and the fadure of some of 
the best workers to take exercise—^that’s the trouble but 
it’s not serious A week on the South Shore sets the diges¬ 
tion gomg agam. 

I am trying to get together some information m an 
authontative way which I hope wdl be useful to House 
m his preparation for the Place Conference. It is an 
mterestmg task as well as b affling And much of my time 
is taken m making sure that our several groups of people, 
such as the Shippmg Board group, the War Trade Board 
group, etc , are gettmg on weU with the several deport¬ 
ments of the Government, as, up to this tune, they hai o 
'The Bntish try to play the game openly and gratefully 
My fears for our future deahngs centre about trade 
jealousies 

Yours faithfuUy, 

Walter H Page. 
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P AGE died at Pinehurst, North Carolina, December 
21, 1918; the first two volumes of “The Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page” were published in October, 
1922. In both the United States and Great Britain the 


disclosure of the great part he had played m^ the war 
and the hterary charm and permanent historical value 
of his letters, made a deep impression. Americans recog¬ 
nized that in supporting the Alhed cause from the begin¬ 
ning of the war, m constantly placing before President 
Wilson the great facts in the conflict, in insistmg that the 
power of the United States should inevitably be us^ to 
bring about the defeat of the Central Empires, age 
was preaching Americanism of the loftiest kind. spe¬ 
cially impressive was the recognition that the A^assador- 
ship and the pohcies and opinions it made vital merely 
formed the climax of a consistent career. ” ^ 

past in his own country—with his interest in t e emo 
cratic progress of the common man any ot er a i u 
than that of allegiance to the Alhed cause wo ave 
been unthinkable. Since his death several memorials, 
in this country and in England, have paid tribute ^ 

services in several fields. The httle town m w c 
future Ambassador was born, Cary, Nort ^o 
named its institution for secondary 
Walter H. Page High School”-an approprmte testoony 
to his struggles for popular instruction m ® , 

His coUege Randolph-Macon. in Virginia, dedicated. 

A 
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m December, 1923, the “Walter Hmes Page Library ” 
North Carokna, the state which Page loved so well, but 
which at tunes had so misunderstood him—the old boy¬ 
hood home to which his heart longmgly turned m those 
last days m England, and to which, broken by his live 
years’ Ambassadorship, he came back to die—has placed 
his portrait m the State Capitol at Raleigh—a rephca of 
the painting, by Phihp Laflzlo, that hangs m the American 
Embassy m London. 

A great school of mtemational relations has been 
founded at Johns Hopkins Umversity—the institution 
at which Page, from 1876 to 1878, was one of the first 
twenty Fellows It had been Page’s plan, on his return 
to the Umted States, to devote his hfe to unprovmg 
relations between peoples—not only between the Umted 
States and Great Britam, but the Umted States and the 
whole world, “My fears for our future dealmgs,” ho 
writes m the lost letter of the present book, “centre 
about trade jealousies ’’ The sentence contains much to 
set his countrymen thinkmg Many developments since 
the armistice give it especial pomt. How can these trade 
nvalncs and other causes of mtemational dl health bo 
prevented from precipitaUng an even greater calamity 
than that through which ho hved? The proposed Walter 
Hmes Pago School of International Relations, with an 
endowment of $1,000,000, wall seek the answer to tins 
question. It will conduct elaborate studies m tho field 
of international economics, commumcations, law, racial 
psychology, geography, diplomatic practice, and oilier 
subjects tliat closely concern war and peace. In years to 
come this school will thus accumulate a vast fund of 
information tliat should help tlio spread of tlinl mlcr- 
national good fellow slup mid democratic progress to 
which Pago had proposed to dc\ ole his last years 
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Great Britain has also paid tribute to the man who 
believed that in acting as her friend and the friend of the 
AUied cause he was best serving his own country and the 
world. Soon after the pubhcation of the Page biography, 
the following letter, signed by the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, tliree former Prime Ministers, and a 
former Secrettiry of State for Foreign Affau’s appeared 
in the London Times: 

Sir: 

The pubhcation of the two admirably edited volumes 
of “The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page” has re¬ 
vealed to the world a personahty and a record of 
acliievement of wliich perhaps only those who came into 
intimate social and official contact with him during the 
term of his Ambassadorship in this country were already 
aware. 

In these “Letters” Mr. Page hves again. They give 
the clearest and widest expression we can ever now hope 
to receive of his vivid, free-ranging mind and of that 
meUow integrity of character and abounding humamty 
which endeared him to us all. More particularly, they 
show him to have been one of the best friends that 
Great Britain ever had, and a far-seeing and practi¬ 
cal crusader in the cause of Anglo-American coopera¬ 
tion. 

In the difficult period of the war, before the United 
States had entered it, and when many contentious issues 
inevitably arose between the British and American 
Governments, it was Mr. Page’s handling of these ^sues, 
as much as any other factor, that kept them within the 
bounds of reason and good temper. Scrupulous, as an 
Ambassador should be, in presenting his country s case 
with all the vigour and persuasiveness at his co mm a n d. 
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Mr Page’s conduct of the negotiations entrusted to him 
was informed throughout hy his native courtesy, humour, 
and strmghtforwardness, by a qmck understandmg of the 
nature of the European struggle, and by an mtensity of 
sympathy for the Alhed cause and of admiration for 
Great Bntam’s part m it which was irrepressible. He was 
the happiest, the most liberated, man m Europe when 
America entered the war 

For all that Air Page contributed toward that supreme 
development, by smoothing away linction and minimizmg 
and removing difficulties and misunderstandmgs, this 
country, no less than his own, owes him an inestunable 
debt There must, moreover, be many hundreds of our 
people who used his services and those of his moat 
efficient staff to mquire after the fate of relatives at 
the fronts, and who drew freely and gratefully on his 
eichaustless stock of sympathy, patience, and promptitude. 

There is nothmg m Great Bntam to mark the fact that 
Air Pago hved here for five years as Umtcd Slates Am¬ 
bassador, and that m a great cnais ho served his own 
country and ours, and civilization itself, wth a noble 
competence We desire to repair that omission. Wo 
confidently mvito subscriptions to perpotuato a luimo 
and services that can never bo tliought of, on either 
side of the Atlantic, without deep affection and gratitude 
AVo are. Sir, Ac, 

A BoNAn Law 
Balfour 
If II Asquith 
D Lloyd GEonoB 
Grey of Fallodon 


Tlie response from all classes of Brilisli hfo was im¬ 
mediate The opimou was unanimous Uial tliero was 
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only one place in Great BrUaiu for a memorial to Page: 
that ^\ab Westminster Abbey. On July 3,1923, a gather¬ 
ing ^\hicll complctelv filled the ancient structiu’c attended 
services in memory of the Ambassador. A lew mmutes 
beloic this scr\ ice, iMis. Walter 11. Page, the Ambassa- 
dor s ANidow, and other members of the Page family, 
gathered with the Prime Minister, iMr. Stanley Baldwm’ 
Air If. If. Vsquith, Mr. Winston Clnuchill, Lord Lans- 
downc, and othei.s, in the Chapter House of the Abbey, 
to unveil a marble talilet in Page’s honour. The foUowmg 
remarks were made by Loid Grey: 

Ihc tablet that is to bo unveiled to-day is in memory 
of one whose every word and act in great place were 
inspired by single-nunded and earnest desii’e to malte 
human frcedoin, as he saw' it rcah/ed in democracy, pre¬ 
vail among the nations of the world. Walter times Page 
was an example of the truth that the strongest person¬ 
alities arc the outcome not so much of striving for per¬ 
sonal success or fame, as of patriotism and of faith in 
an ideal. His patriotism w'as of the noblest kmd; he 
loved his country both for what it was and for what 
he believed it could and would do for the benefit of 
manldnd. His perception of the power of the Umted 
States, his behef m its democracy, his absolute and 
never-faltering trust in the will of its people to do great 
things and good tilings for the world, were part of his 
very being. 

Surely it must be a proud as well as a happy thought 
for his country to remember that it inspired a faith so 
high in a mind so keen and pure. 

I have spoken first of Walter Hines Page as an American 
because that is how, I am sure, he would have wished us to 
speak of him and to think of him, but it was very near his 
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heart that there should he between his country and ours 
true knowledge and understanchng each of the other, and 
there is no greater consummation to be wished for m 
pubhc affairs than that the high and beneficial hopes for 
the world which he founded upon this should be re^ed 

We m this country feel deep gratitude to him, we ivish 
that there should be somethmg to commemorate the 
sympathy and moral support that he gave us m the 
greatest crisis of our history We wish his name to be 
remembered with regard, with honour, and ivith affection, 
as that of one who gave us mvaluable help at a time when 
our hberty, our very mdependence even, seemed to bo at 
stake. 

His countrymen who still cherish the names of those 
who heljied the Umted States years ago m tune of tnal 
and peril will find it easy to understand what we hero now 
feel for such men as Walter Hmes Page, In all conver¬ 
sations ivith him I felt—what I am sure many others here, 
who knew him , also felt—that there was bctMCcn bun 
and us a pecuharly close tie of personal sympathy Wo 
felt attached to him by a sense of the same values m piihho 
life, by a desire for the same sort of world m whicli to h\e, 
by a kinship of thought, of standards, and of ideals 
Therefore, while his rcstmg-place is m his oivn coimtr), 
which ho loved so devotedly, we haio wished to have a 
memonal hero to do honour to him and to presen o for 
those who como after us a record and memory of his hfc 
It 13 most Cttmg that the place for tliis should bo West¬ 
minster Abbey—^ivhero so much tliat is great, and honour¬ 
able, and dear m our history is consecrated—tins iVbbo), 
which not so 1 cry long ago, ns Umo is reckoned m tlio hfo 
of nations, was as much part of tlio mlicnlaiico of liis 
ancestors ns of our own In tins spirit I umul tiio 
memorial and ask the Dean to accept it. 
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Lord Grey then unveiled the tablet, which hears the 
following inscription: 


TO THE GLORY OF GOD 
AND IN MEMORY OF 
WALTER HINES PAGE 
1855-1918 

AMBASSADOR 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA TO THE 
COURT OF ST. James’s 
1913-1918 

The Friend of Britain in Her 
Sorest Need. 


THE END 
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years had succeeded in postponing the \Var, 
123, 124, Franco begs pledge of assistance, 
125, Pago has interview with, 126, dines at 
Lord Glonconner’s, 127, Memoirs of, 134, 
Page dosenbes attitude of, at outbreak of 
^^nr, 136, pronounces United States poten¬ 
tially important factor in deciding the war, 
153, confers with Pago on Declaration of 
London, 177, wants to prevent war matonols 
from reaching Germany, 185, Pago’s relations 
with, 185, his description of the way he and 
the American Ambassador handled weighty 
problems, 189, American coSperation with 
Allies, 200, Anglo-American relations in the 
nar, 200, Dacia episode, 229, his fadure to 
securo Balkan Slates to the Allies, 266, 
modem Izaak Walton, 302, congratulated 
on his elevation to the peerage, 302, signer 
of letter proposing a memorial to Walter 
Hines Pago, 428, remarks at unveiling of 
tablet in honour of Walter Hines Page in 
Westminster Abbey, 429-30 

Hoig, General Sir Douglas, 323 
Haldane, Viscount, Lord Chancellor, invites the 
Sayres and Page’s daughter to dinner, 105, 
“Keeper of the King’s conscience’’, 197 his 
confidence in Russia, 197, fear of patched-up 
peace, 197 

HaU, Admiral WiUiom Reginald, head of In¬ 
telligence Service of British Admiralty, 
Zimmermann telegram discovered by, 360, 
kmghtod, 362 letter to Pago on receiving his 
congratulations, 363 
Halsbury, Lord, the great law-Lord, 60 
Hams, Frederick Leverton, real maker of the 
blockade, 311 

Harvey, George, one of first detectors of Wd- 
son’s avmlabihty as Presidential candidate, 
13,his identification with Wall Street milhon- 
aires, 13, his support an embarrassment, 14 
Hertford, whence Hartford, Connecticut, was 
settled 67, pageant at, 67 
Hill, James J , friend of Donald Smith, 32 
Home Rule most exciting topic of 1913, 26 
Hoover Herbert C , reports "a hopeless dead¬ 
lock,” 215, “began his career in Cahforma 
and vpill end it in Heaven,” 216, Page’s ao- 
count of, 313 

House Colonel, his expedition to estabhsh a 
working agreement in Europe, 117, purpose 
of hia visit to England and effect of on Eng¬ 
lish mind, 299, his letter to Admiral Hall on 
expos6 of Zimmermann, 363 
“House Memorandum,” 272 
Houston, David F , letter from Page to, 18 
Hoy, Mrs and Miss deaths of, on Laconia, 324 
Huerta, General Victonano, 36 his early down¬ 
fall mdicated May, 1914, 113, flight, 121 
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Hughes, Rt Hon William Moms, Prune Muns¬ 
ter of Austraha, 305 
Hundred Years’ Peace, Conumttee on, 58 

“International Relations, Walter Hines Page 
School of,” at Johns Hop kins Umversity, 
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Italy, obstacle to separation of Austria- 
Hungary from Germany, 367, opposed de¬ 
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in praise of Irwin LanghLn’s services to 
the Embassy, 87, explains phrase “Eng- 
hsh-led and Enghsh-ruled ” to President 
Wilson, 89, warm personal relations with 
Wilson, 92, shocked and saddened by Euro¬ 
pean conditions, 93, writes Wilson proposing 
oiBcial visit to London, 96, speaks at Authors’ 
Club on “President Wilson as a Man of 
Letters,” 97, mentions Wilson’s son-in-law 
and daughter on their honeymoon m Eng¬ 
land, 100, designates Sir Edward Grey, “the 
biggest Englishman I have mot,” 108, reports 
to Wilson effect of Benton’s murder m Mexico, 
109, suggests advisabdity of prompt cables on 
Cabinet meetings, 110, explains baseball game 
to King George, 110, emphasizes influence of 
King George’s personality. 111, beheves 
Wilson’s opposition to Huerta was salvation 
of parts of Central and South Amenca, 112, 
writes Wdson of predictions of Huerta’s 
downfall, 113, his consolatory advice to 
Engbsh banker on Mexican situation, 115, 
writes Wilson enthusiastically of Colonel 
House, 117, on college relations and poh- 
tical feehng, 118, Ambassador’s reception, 
120, Royal Literary Fund Dinner, Page’s 
speech at, misunderstood in newspaper re¬ 
ports, 121, anecdotes of proffered sale of 
Panama Canal, 121, congratulates President 
Wilson on Huerta’s flight, 122, writes of 
interview ivith Sir Edward Grey m regard 
to usmg good ofiBces of American Govern¬ 
ment m war issues, 125, description of Grey 
as man and statesman, 126, war inevitable, 
why not now and have it over, 129, “whde 
writing, news comes of Germany’s decla¬ 
ration of war against Russia and her march- 
mg into Luxembourg,” 129, England cut 
off from Contment, 130, American ship- 
pmg and foreign commerce to gam, 130, 
Wilson’s Admimstration probably made 
histone by war, 130, Page sends letter of 
condolence to Wilson, 131, his early efforts 
for social reorganization in the South, 133, 
describes difficulties of situation m first 
days of war, 135, 136, his confidence m 
Sir Edward Grey, 136, outhnes conditions 
that made war inevitable between Germany 
and England, 137, says England will reject 
any terms from Grermany save on basis of 
defeat, 141, no escape from subject of war, 
145, London muffled, 143 his recoUectioiis 
of Germans as a boy, 145, account of English 
ladies and their work, 146, reports of peace 
meetings m the Umted States, 146, no end 
to changes war ^vlll bring, 147, most im¬ 
portant figures in the diplomatic situation, 
152, his pohey clear and consistent, 154, 
his frankness with Sir Edward Grey, 156, 


the question of Amencan ammnmtion bemg 
sent to England, 157, comments on Kit¬ 
chener’s directness and “cheek,” 158, receives 
many letters concenung America’s attitude, 
160, runs soup kitchens, 160, war essentially 
between EIngland and Germany, 162, unpre¬ 
cedented fierceness, 164, possible death of 
civilization to follow “clash of systems,” 
165, message from General French, 168- 

169, telegraphs Bryan of conference with Sir 
Edward Grey about possible mediation, 

170, behoved the Umted States could end 
the war, 171, on reduction of armaments and 
restnebon of mihtary authority, 172, out¬ 
hnes formula to Wilson, 174,175, on Declara¬ 
tion of London, 176,180, has conference with 
Sir Edward Grey, 177, protests against 
Lansmg’s despatch on Declaration of Lon¬ 
don, 181-188, threat to resign, 188, vmtes 
Wilson of immediate effect of Amencan with¬ 
drawal of demand that England accept the 
Declaration of London, 189, the tight rope of 
neutrahty, 193, “French would have probably 
collapsed but for Belgian check of Germans 
and English help,” 194, feehng that Rnsslans 
may suddenly qmt, 194, reports lymg 
rumours everywhere, 195, requested to give 
personal md on all sides, 196, says world 
after war will thank God for Umted States, 
197, Christmas letter to Wilson, 1914, 198, 
sees suspicion of German influence m the 
Umted States, 199, arranges for Colonel 
Sqmer to go to front in France, 205, sends 
telegram to Secretary of State concerning 
Colonel Sqmer’s visit to front, 208, reports to 
Wilson of Sqmer’s visit and its result, 209, a 
silentwar,210,reiH)rtsmterviowWith General 
French to Secretary of State, 212, comments 
on mtemational reportmg of President 
Wilson’s speeches, 213, vmtes Wilson of 
Belgian refugees, 216, is kept m ignorance of 
situation m Washmgton, 220, Foreign Office 
and its attitude toward Amencan Ambas¬ 
sador, 221, his suggestion that Daeta be seized 
by French Navy, 222, outhnes pnbho opimon 
m England, 227, 228, has talk with Sir 
Edward Grey on German merchant ships, 
229, economic pressure in forcing German 
merchant ships off the seas 230, 231, his 
bandhng of Dacia cnsis prevented war be¬ 
tween the Umted States and England, 237, 
hiB telegram to Wilson on effect of smlang of 
Lasilania, 238-239, telegraphs Wilson of 
English onticism of lack of action by Umted 
States on Galjlight and Lusiiania cases, 242, 
expresses satisfaction on Wilson’s first 
Lusitania note, 245, his further report 
on English opimon, 248, writes Wilson that 
English impression is that “peace at any 
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